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1 European challenges to 
multicultural citizenship 

Muslims, secularism and beyond 

An mi Triandafyllidou , Tariq M odood and 
Ricard ZapatU'Barrero 


Introduction 

After the reLitive prominence of multicultural citizenship theoretical delutes 
and multicultural policy developments, in the 1990s, we wiener today a change 
of direction. This citsts of multiculturalism comes at a time of heightened secu¬ 
rity awareness as a result of die events of New York (9/11, 2001), Madrid < 14/3. 
2004) and most recently in Lomkm (7/7 and 21/7, 2005). European citizenship 
is disorientated, increasingly linking a religion (Islam) with violence and anti- 
Western values. The upsurge erf international terrorism lias led to the increasing 
tec utilization of migration agendas. Even though suspected teironsts are appar- 
endy to be found among die educated, middle-class, legal immigrants - the 
'good* kind erf immigrants for whom Western societies and economies liave been 
competing in die past decade - die argument of terrorism is now used ui the 
policy debate ui justify tougher controls of migration in general. In this context 
of high security awareness, existing models and policies erf immigrant integra¬ 
tion and the accommodation of (Muslim) minority claims are questioned. The 
governments of several ‘old* immigration hosts like the Nedierlands, Britain or 
France are tempted to fekif* assimilationist approaches to counteract what they 
perceive as a (relative) failure of their former multicultural jxilicjes. New hosts 
like Greece, Spurn or Italy and old’ hosts dial did nut consider themselves as 
such (for example, Germany) find it even harder to adopt a multicultural 
approach even if political elites recognize die need to integrate immigrants. 

This book has a twofold objective. At the empirical and policy level, we 
highlight some of die weaknesses, the ambivalence and the major challenges 
of multicultural citizenship policies in Europe today. At the theoretical level, 
we argue that the debate on multiculturaltsrti and citizenship has to be 
context oriented and develop new theoretical insights related to the specific 
European context. In Europe, multiculturalism challenges relate above all 
mainly to the successful integration and participation of Muslim citizens and 
residents into European societies. We shall therefore concentrate our empir¬ 
ical and theoretical enquiries on the ways in which Muslim claims and issues 
are integrated and accommodated in the multiculturalism agendas of the 
countries under study. 
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The Ixwk adopts an interdisciplinary approach and nvedvodiik^y. Although 
one of our aitm is to address some important limitations of contemporary multi- 
cult oral bin theory in political science, the audvors i4 individual chapter* combine 
politic.il scientific, xxiok^ical and discursive me thuds in the undertaking cif tlieir 
cs»e studies. Tlus work thus make* a contnbutiun to the multicultural citizenship 
theoretical and conceptual debate from a bottom-up approach dial bring* social 
reality closer to philtfcophical and dveoretical enquiry. 

Starting from a set of seven country studies, five among Northern European 
state* (Belgium, Britain, Denmark, France and Germany) and two located in 
Southern Europe. namely Spam and Iuily, we analyse tlie multicultural citizenship 
and mtegratk*\ debates devekped ui dve*e countries Tlve delxites investigated 
were started in relation to controversial issue* such as the headscarf alfait and 
overall legitim cal ion and accunimtxlutiun of claims by Muslims in Belgium, 
Britain, France and Germany, the building of new mosques in Italy and Spain, the 
dialleni^: of citizenship acquisition by Muslims in Germany and the overall accep- 
tance/re|ectiun iA the Muslim oitiimimity in Denmark. Tlve audvors contributing 
to this volume examine what kind of multicultural citizenship claims were raised in 
die countries studied, how diese were framed in tlve national public and political 
debate and what type of measures, institutions or regimes of integration were 
piufxitcd to accommodate these claim* in each case. Special attention is paid to 
the ways m which the national ideology, national political culture, tralitxn and 
past experience of each country shape both tlve debate* and tlieir outcomes. 

Belgium. France and Britain have a relatively long experience in developing 
institutions and policies related to immigrant integration. Tlus prucess h» al*> 
involved, m differing degree and directions, a re-elaboration cA mil tonal identity 
with a view to incorporating cultural and religious diversity. France and Britain 
may be considered ideal-typical cases of different models of immigrant integration. 
The funner privileges tndivi<kial integration into a civic culture, leaving religion 
and ethnicity to the private realm and following a relatively open citizenship 
policy, live btter Isas also adopted a relatively liberal citizenship policy but 
followed a communitydxised integral xm model where not only mJividual but ali*> 
collective rights and claim* of ethnic and religious group* are recognized and 
accommodated. Tlve case of Belgium, luiwever, i* complicated by it* internal divi- 
sion* and federal structure. Immigrant claims and right* are enmeshoJ in a 
complicated federal politics ;ind risk disturbing tlve sensitive balance between the 
two Belgian communities, live Francophcnes and tlve Remish. 

Denmark and Germany have taken more time to develop debberate 
processes of integration despite tlveir strong welfare system models. In Denmark 
die relevant public and political discourse* emphasize a universal!# ic public 
self-concept ion to a highly egalitarian welfare slate, at dve expense of Muslim 
immigrants' claim* framed as particularistic and edvically inferior. Germany* 
closure to long-term immigrant residents has been related to it* predominant 
understanding of German society as mono-national and inunocultural despite a 
Urge immigrant population ptesent in the country for several decades. 
Although citizenship law* and naturalization processes have recently been 
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liberalized. many art worried about cultural and political changes related to a 
growing number of naturalized immigrant residents Such changes are seen to 
dueaten the cultural ‘audienticity' of German society as well as the established 
power structures. 

The twu Southern European cases presented in thb volume examine tw*o 
'new* immigration hosts, Italy and Spain, which have been transformed from 
sending to receiving societies in die course of the last two decades. Even it the 
mumgratum population Ut diese countries still amounts to less than 5 per cent 
uf tlie resident population, a percentage clearly lower than that registered in 
France, Britain or Belgium, immigration has been a 'hot' public issue in both- 
Tlie arrival of legal and undocumented immigrant workers lias been given high 
visibility in the Italian and Spanish media (see. for example, Pena mar in. 1998; 
Perez Diaz et aL. 2001; Zapata*Banero. 2C03; ter Wal, 1996; 2002a; 2002b). 
becoming a contested issue in die political debate. The newcomers have largely 
been perceived by both lay people and politicians as threats to the host 
country's security, cultural audienticity and affluence. Only ui the Lnt few years 
lias die etsue of immigrant integration, and more particularly die accommoda¬ 
tion of cultural and religious claims raised by Muslims, acquired more 
prominence as a legitimate and important objective of national immigration 
policy. The case studies presented here show how multicultural citizenship 
claims are framed and debated in Italy and Spain and link these debates to the 
more advanced claims for muluculturalbm made in Northern European coun¬ 
tries and elaborated ui tuultjculturalism dseories. 

Although dits volume has a wider interest in tnuluculturalism challenges, 
particular attention is paid here to the question ok religion and more particu¬ 
larly to the claims made by Muslim residents/citizens in the countries studied. 
lr>Jeed. thete is a widespread perception that Muslims are making politically 
exceptional, culturally unreasonable or theologically alien demands upon 
European states. It is our contention that the logic i k Muslim claims-making b 
contemporary but also particularly European. Their challenges exjxsse the 
taken-for-grantedness of secularism in most European countries. They press 
politicians and intellectuals to rethink what is secularism, whether it has ever 
truly cliaracietueJ modern European societies and most importantly why and in 
wltat versions it is still desirable. These questions lie at the heart of the philo¬ 
sophical and political discourses of European modernity and may as six:h be 
considered as peculiarly European even if generally modem. 

The relation between Muslims and the European societies in which they live 
lias to be seen in terms uf rising agendas of mulnculturalism where Muslims 
have become central to these agendas as an exemplary ‘problem case’. However, 
a focus on Muslims exposes and contests the narrow definitions of racism and 
equality and the secular btas of the discourse and policies of mulnculturalism 
in Europe. 

These dchites and challenges acquire increased salience u\ die port-9/11 
context where security issues and representations of Muslim immigrants as 
potential terrorists tend to overshadow die everyday experience of millions of 
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Muslims living and working in European countries rind dieir |trtt chum to 
difference. recognition and multicultural citizenship rights. 


Limitations of the multicultural citizenship literature 

While in some countries a policy discourse of mulciculturalbrn emerged in the 
1970s, it was only m die 1990s. led by schobr* in Canada and the United 
Stiles, dial a political theory of mulbculluralisin emerged. In die fust instance 
it was seen as an extension of delutes around bberal democratic citizenship, 
concerned as it was with the impact of multiculturahsm on the legitimatmg 
principles of democracy and liberalism. Since dsen, die relationship between 
citizenship and multiculturalism lias become one of the dominant topics of 
theoretical-|x>litical research programmes today, especially in the anglophone 
world. 1 

This book dimes this dominant unit of analysis and follows two premises 
beforehand. First, it n a debate uufcm our society and not among societies. Tliat 
n, it is an internal debate forming part of die liberal democratic tradition, and 
not a debate on cultural mcdels of scoeties or civilizations (Wieviorka, ZCOI: 
22, 67). The authors shate the view diat to interpret the citizenship- 
multicultural debate as along the lines of the 'clash of civilizations' discourse but 
widim states is not only a logical fallacy, but politically damaging. Second, it is 
a debate on how to manage the public space, and not the private realm. Tliat is, 
it is concerned with so-called process of die multiculturalizatton of die public 
sphere. 

Both premises are at die basis of most of die arguments in diis book. The 
first premise concentrates more on the change in cultural traditions and value 
systems that is taking place. 2 Almost the entire body of existing literature 
assumes diat the dieuretical challenge produced by the gtowing presence of 
immigrants forces us to re-examine almost all the traditional categories diat 
have helped to describe and explain our bberal denuxratic tradition. When 
applied to circumstances oj mulututturahim (Kelly, 2C02) die mam pillars of our 
political drought paradigm lose dieir solid cores. 

The second pternise is concerned with how our public ijAerr is structured, 
who decides its nature and limits, and how and why such limits are pubtically 
imputed. It is based on die belief that the way such pubbe spheres are stria:tured 
is directly related to a type oi citizenship attitude, beliaviour and practice diat 
on many occasions lead to conflict with immigrants. Tlvat is why one mine 
d.*iume duit the limits and nature of citizenship's area of action need to change. 

To sum up, diese normative and uistitutional effects confront political scien¬ 
tists with new scenarios m a twofold way. First, dieir interest has been 
incorporated into what are understood as normative challenges that cultural 
plurality px»es for a liberal theory of Justice (Favell and Modood, 2C03). The 
plurality can be understood as a value heterogeneity (Rawls. 1993), as groups 
oppressed on the basis of their 'difference* (Young. 1990), as histone cultural 
communities (Taylor, 1994) or as indigenous peoples and nations in rnultiiia- 
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tinted states (KyinlicLi. 1995). While the conceptualization vanes in Ninth 
American discourse, it is generally understood that live presence of new, espe¬ 
cially non-white, ethnic and religious groups formed by migration is one of die 
constituent elements in contempxmiry plurality dial b challenging liberalism 
and existing notions of citizenship. 

The second political science development is a cross-national focus on the 
national regimes and institutions that shape the socio-political context, which 
facilitates or impedes die integration of immigrants and die second generation. 
Again, initially led by some Ninth Americans (especially Brubaker, 1992), dvb 
approach lias focused much more on European states and has given rise to a 
number of studies and research networks, gradually including suice die mid* 
1990s not only Western but also Central and Eastern Eutupean countries (see. 
for instance. Brubaker. 1996). Some of these studies have focused on the ideo¬ 
logical aspects of citizenship and nationalism: for example, that there is an net 
iol and ethnic conceptions of citizenship with their own distinctive chaiacteris- 
tics operating in different countries. Moreover, some countries see migrants as 
sojourners; other* insbt on assimilation and actively promote natural nation; yet 
udiers are more tolerant of group difference but treat some forms of group (for 
example, racial) diffetently to other kinds (for example, religious). Thus 
different countries can l*r said to have different 'philosophies of integration' and 
these have become the topic of some studies (Favell, 1998a; Joppke. 1996). 
Other* have focused, increasingly, on a comparative institutional and mobiliza¬ 
tion analysis They show how die political framework has developed in different 
countries, trying to explain why different legislation, institutions and pubcies 
have emerged m different countries and why different kinds and intensities of 
migrant mobilization have occurred. They also show how these factors have 
duped the self-proclaimed identities and political strategies erf migrant edmic 
group* (Kastoryano. 1997; Koopmom and Stathani, 2C00). 

One important shortcoming of the existing political science literature is that 
die normative and the itistitutionalbt enquiries have so far been conducted 
quite separate]y from each other. While the biter are not typically institution¬ 
ally reductionist and include fine examples, inclixling diote mentioned above, 
of conceptions and noons of citizenship and odiex ideas implicit in various state 
responses to immigration and multtculturalbm. they rarely connect such ideas- 
in-institutions with the political philosophy erf multiculturalism. 

Similarly, the nutniative analysts of multtculturalbm works at the abstract 
conceptual level of autonomy, recognition, group rights and so on, and, with its 
North American framing of questions, lias some limited influence on European 
societies. The assumption within this literature b tliat philosoplucal reflection 
alone will provide philosophical solutions to the apparent problems of liberal 
multiculturalbtn. Yet dib ts a frame whose terms and reasoning delimit and 
restrict what can be seen through it (FavelL 1998c; Parekh. 1994; 2CC0). 
Theoretical arguments are sustained by an eclectic appeal to illustrative empir¬ 
ical examples, winch pay little attention to issues erf interpretation and 
comparative tnediod (Favell, I99Sb). 
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The type uf analysis that b undertaken In this book lend* 10 slum the 
predominant dcsiuctrvbt and universalbt method and take* up induction as one 
of die must suitable methodological resources to test and develup new argu¬ 
ments. In dib framework, the contextual and pluralistic perspectives (Carem, 
2CO>, Parekh. 20CO) have only just begun to yield then first results. Bodi are 
undoubtedly contributing to new research lines within the dominant 
programme* of citizenship and multiculturalism. mainly stressing that theoret¬ 
ical arguments cannot be valid unless they take die contextual framework into 
account (Zapata-Barreto, 2004b). We can even say that this context-oriented 
approach shares the Roman conviction diat it b not possible to find an 
'Archimedean point' that would enable us to position ourselves outside specific 
contexts and at the same time evaluate political systems ur mediate between 
cuidlictive values (Rotty, 1989). 

One of the mam arguments of die hook is, dun, that multiculturalbm in 
Europe has its own distinctive elements which the theoretical debate. mainly 
stemming from Nordi American authors, does not take into account. By high¬ 
lighting European contextual aspects we will lie able to specify more easily the 
arguments to put forward to interpret multicultural challenge to citizenship. 
What are die dbtinctive aspects of multiculturalism in Europe? The following 
list is not intended to be exhaustive but. rather, illustrative. The basic idea is 
that by using these differentiating aspects we can build 'European* arguments on 
liow to manage multiculturalism. There ate at least five main ways foe answering 
this question: dve emergence of populist parties; transnational citizenship and 
die link between two multicultural processes: multinational!ty and immigration; 
secularism and Islam, or die political management of religious pluralism; the 
differentiating features of the process of multiculturality in Mediterranean 
Europe; and lastly, the colonial past which constantly enters the debate when 
dealing with memberdup procedure oc criteria foe deciding «Ai> enters (Zapata - 
Barrero. 2004a). Tins book deals with one way of answering the European 
multicultural citizenship question: dial of secularism and the public presence of 
Muslims in our societies. 

It b quite common for political philosophers to refer to Muslim-related 
controversies and practices, such as die Safflnfc tones affair. f*df/dire du foulard. 
female ctfcumcision. religious schools funding, and so on. Typically, however, 
the male* are glossed over in a few sentences in a superficial, journalistic way. 
relying on pre-existing assumption* and sometimes prejudices of readers to 
convey meaning (Mudood, 1993; 1998: 390-2). But such a non-contextual 
approach oversimplifies and distorts issues, making minority behaviour serve as 
exemplars for vices and virtues to which, on a more coni ext-informed reading, 
they would not he seen as unambiguous cases. 

A mure cuntext-sensitive approach would bring out how certain issues of 
liberal principles become quite different fium what they appear when die 
dimensions of racialixed exclusion, socio-economic equality and essentialized 
categorization are taken into account (Mudood and Wetbner. 1997). Moreover, 
conceptual tools forged In one place are treated as universal theoretical tools 
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mid dvus may hide and occlude Oliver distinctions aivd categories more central to 
live politics of other parts of the world. Notably, Kymlicka's distinction between 
national minorities and etluvtc immigrant groups may be appropriate for Canada 
and to a certain extent lot Strange* European cases such as Belgium, Switzerland 
or Catalunya (Jacobs. 2(XX». but it is unhelpful regal ding the integration of 
post-colonial immigrants and former 'guest-workers' into traditional European 
nation'states. Problems of this sort can be avoided if. as we ptupuse. one builds 
multicultural theory from the ground upwards rather than denntologically or 
from fust principles, and approaches tlve normative from substantial case studies 
within a comparative European framework. 


‘New' and ‘old' migrations 

Our criticism of the above-mentioned theoretical debates examines both the 
specific national and local context in which claims are raised, but also the larger 
European and global environment and its socioeconomic and political implica¬ 
tions fur tlve development of multicukuralism delutes lav d policies. Tlve 
investigation of multicultural citizenship and integration debates in Northern 
and Southern Europe has to recognize the fundamentally dilfcient nature of 
mumgration flows that the two sets of countries have experienced. 

The immediate post-war period in Europe was characterized by large South 
to North flows originating in the northern Mediterranean countries (Portugal. 
Spain. Italy and Greece). Western and Northern European countries like 
Belgium, Batarn, France, Germany or Sweden have also experienced incoming 
flows from African, Caribbean and Asian countries. Tlve post-war years were a 
period of teconstruction and industrial growth in a Europe that was short of 
labour after live disasttous Second World War. Thus, foreign workers came to 
meet domestic labour market needs and were often seen as temporary sojourners. 
Tlve flows originating ftum outside Europe had largely to do with tlve colonial 
le&scy of the receiving countries, especially as regards countries such to Britain. 
France, Belgium or the Ne river Linds. Immigrants from former colonies could 
take advantage irf an open policy towards laUsur migration and special rights 
(uvcludmg uv some cases full citizenship rights). These migrations were 
inscribed in the industrial Fordist system of production, and wete often chan¬ 
nelled through active recruitment policies of companies in the receiving 
societies and bilateral agreements between sending and teceiving countries. 
Eventually, most of die immigrant workers settled in the receiving societies 
raising important social and political challenges for integration. 

In this volume we take up two cases of classical pint-colonial migration, 
namely Britain and France, but also dve deviant cave of Belgium where loaner 
colonial subjects were not granted right of residence or work in the 'mother 
country*. We also include the case of Germany as it is central to the European 
limbcape both for the sue of its immigrant population and foe its reluctance to 
incorporate it. Last but noc least, we have chosen a Scandinavian country. 
Denmark, as an additional cave erf interest. Although leas studied dvan Sweden 
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for instance. Denmark has faced similar immigrant integration challenges tliat it 
lias sought to accommodate through a strung egalitarian welfare model and 
discourse. However, this lias led to effective inequality as die only logic accept- 
able in rind by tlie system is tliat uf die dominant^ presumably secular, Danish 
political culture while minority and especially Muslim Ganns are de- legit muted 
as particularistic and anti-modern. 

The migration dynamics in Europe changed in the early 1970s after the utl 
pruie shocks. Already economic growth was slower in Western Europe, struc¬ 
tural change ui labour markets was evident, and unemployment was growing, 
especially m the older industrial economies of Britain and Belgtum. As the 
European Communities pursued policies of economic integration, migration 
between Southern and Northern Europe actually declined. By the time diat 
Greece, Portugal and Spam joined the EEC, there were few migrants travelling 
to work in the northern member states as the latter had pul a stop to labour 
migration from die early 1970s onwards. At the same time, a certain level of 
industrial development accompanied by a wide expansion of the service sector 
helped to keep Soudiem European citizens at home. The policies put in place 
by European countries aiming at 'zero immigration' reduced also the flows from 
Asian and African countries to continental Europe and But am. Restrictive 
immigration policies were seen in many countries, including Britain and France, 
as a prerequisite for the successful integration of diuse already admitted. In 
other case*, like Belgium, Denmark or Germany, admissions wete restricted 
ui line with die domestic labour market needs while integration remained u 
non-issue until die 1980s. 

Since die 1980s, however, die situation has been dunging again. The inte¬ 
gration of the world economy through world trade and service agreements 
(GATT and GATS), the globalization of capital and labour, and the rapid 
development of transport and communication networks have contributed to 
new types erf population movements. The migrations of the last fifteen years are 
different in nature from thcc*e of die 1950s-197Ch. They are characterized by 
their fragmented nature: they include new forms of flexible labour, insecure 
legal status (often undocumented), variable duration, new gender roles and 
multiple destinations. 

These new flows meet die needs of post-tndustnal labour markets where 
portfolios have replaced machines and investments ignute holders in a way dial 
factories never could. The labour force lias become much less substitutable and 
much more specialized, less homogeneous and less hierarchically organized, with 
growing marginalization and segmentation ui labiur markets. Trade unions have 
ksst their control over die supply erf labour and governments have lost much of 
their control of capital. In die new emerging order of flexible labour markets, 
low-wage foreign workers are in demand for public or private service jobs to 
which it is difficult to recruit domestic workers. They suit nicely die demands uf 
past-industrial societies with incteased standards uf consumption of goods and 
services. Additionally, high-wage foreign employees are demanded for jobs which 
require specific competence and where, again, die domestic supply is uisuflsctenL 
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Hie implosion of die communist regime in Centrml and Eastern Europe 
(CEE) in 1989 lias made die new context even more volatile and dynamic. The 
dined borders between Eastern and Western European countries were luddenly 
opened and many CEE citizens, faced with die dismantling of the product iiwi 
vystem and welfare Mate in their countries id origin, started seeking better life 
chance* and work opportunities in Western and Southern Europe. Just like cili- 
icn* from Tlurd World countries, people from CEE were integrated into specific 
mdies of domestic labour markets in the European Union- Moreover, tlie 
opening of the borders lias led to diverse forms of |x>pulatiiin mobility that 
involve Eastern, Central and West em/Southern European countries in complex 
patterns (Favell and Hansen. 2002; Wallace and Stola, 2C0I). 

These changes have subverted, if not openly at least tacitly, the proclaimed 
policy of zero migration in most European countries. Large number* of migrant* 
haw arrived, worked and stayed, in various guise*. They have either entered 
clandestinely, or as asylum-seekers; but most commonly they have simply come 
via the pathways of globalization itself - with tourist or student vivas which diey 
dien overstayed or abused, and at times even as business people (Jordan and 
Vogel, 1997). Neither the more ‘flexible’, pro-globaliratiuti regime* <d Britain 
and Ireland, nor die mute social protectiom*t regimes of France, Germany, the 
Netherlands or Denmark, have been able or willing to do mudi about diis. 
while die governments of Soudiem Europe have been quite unprepared for it. 
reacting to immigration through repeated regularization programmes of undocu¬ 
mented workers. 

While in die Northern and Western European countries the new migrants 
may integrate into pre-existing institutions and policies of cultural pluralism 
and socio-political inclusion, those arriving at the Southern Eutupean states are 
usually faced with societies that perceive themselves as largely rnooocultural 
and mono-religious. The new migrants raise thus important and unexpected 
challenges in Southern Europe. Although n might perhaps seem premature to 
talk alxKit multicultural citizenship right* as *uch, Southern European societies 
have slowly reacted to die presence of immigrants with a view to integrating 
diem not only economically but also culturally. Incidents cd social unrest, 
highly visible cases of racism rind ethnic prefixiice. have triggered a public 
debate on the cultural and political rights of immigrant*. The former have 
been largely recognized even if institutionalized only to a limited extent, while 
die latter still loom far behind, almost a taboo topic for Soudtern European 
socle tie*. 

The beginning of the new century, however, ha* been characterized by 
furdver developments. Notably, budi die Eurc*>ean Commission and a number 
of die EU member states have announced explicitly dm tune a major shift in 
policy over recruitment of skilled and unskilled workers from outside the EU. 
Tlus has come at a tune when unemployment among EU citizens is stiU high - 
some 15.7 million (or 9.2 per cent of the laUxir force) in 2001 (Eurostat. 2001) - 
ar*J social policies are still focused on retraining and inclusion. This shift ttflects 
growing concerns about bottlenecks and shortages, and the overall flexibility of 
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tlic? European Social Model (see Jot Jan ei al.. 2003). Although die emphasis is 
different aiming die vatioin member states, diere b no doubt dial an important 
change b taking place over recruitment from outside the EU. Foe example, both 
Italy anJ Greece had unemployment rates erf around 11 per cent in 19*W 
whereat Spain's unemployment rate exceeded 15 per cent in die same year. Yet 
Italy admitted 2.5 million. Spain aKnit 2 million ai*J Greece nearly 1 million 
immigrant worker* in die bit ten to fifteen >ears, predominantly in agriculture, 
tourism, private care, catering and construction, and in Italy also in small and 
medium'Siixd productive enterprises. These worker*, although initially admitted 
dirough illegal channels, were regularised through several 'amnesty' programme*. 

Tlve second ciiange lias followed from the attack on the World Trade Center 
and the Pentapjn in the United States on 11 September 2C01. Immediately, 
concerns alxxit security diat are closely related to migration became an urgent 
priority. Already the fear diat irregular migration was beginning to run uut of 
control IukI been votced by politicians and the media. But die |\>licy implica¬ 
tions of die events of 9/11 were complex. They signalled dial migration, and 
even glotaliratiun itself, concealed a potential for terror attacks, and a threat to 
security. Yet (as far as can be ascertained) die perpetrators were trguf migrants. 
Indeed their profiles - computer experts, technicians, diligent students - were 
iteieotypic.il of the types of immigrant that the United States and the EU 
member states are now seeking (even competing) to attract. 

Meanwhile, the flexible and cheap labour provided by immigrants from CEE. 
Asia and Africa in Wot European societies has been contributing to growth in 
an incrt?asiiigly deregulated economic environment o4 global cities, flexible 
forms of work, reduced welfare contributions and services, and high cotnpeti- 
tivencai. Recent stuJie* (Reynen et d£, 1999) haw shown that undocumented 
immigrant lalxxir has had a positive economic impact, at least in the short 
term, on Southern European countries (Greece anJ Italy, in particular). In this 
new environment, immigrant integration, especially in those countries with a 
short experience as hosts, risks becoming a luxury new receiving states and new 
immigrants cannot afford. 


The contemporary European context 

Tills complex picture id old anJ new migrations in Europe has to be seen also in 
the context of European integration. A unique feature of the EU as a socio¬ 
political entity is the fluidity of its boundaries. Tlve EU has no lixed external 
frontiers: as Article O of the Treaty of the European Union (TEU) states: 'Any 
European state may apply to become a member id the Union.' In oilier words, it 
o in a continuous process of constituting itself: it b a community of inclusion 
rather than exclusion, or so it b stated in die TEU. In any case, die very recent 
enlargement of the EU to die East makes this m-du?-state-of-becoming nature 
salient. 

The inclusive nature of the EU, however, ruses a numK?r of identity ques¬ 
tions, which relate to both the notion of Europeanness or a European identity 
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and to die national identities of member states or erf minorities widun diem. 
The process of constituting die EU opens up a trifttlar identity space in which 
existing form of collective identification have to be renegotiated and re- 
de/mevl. Thb space b characterised by the simultaneous existence erf three 
leveb of identity and governance: die transnational oc European level, the 
national or member state sphere and the local-regional context, winch includes 
mtnuttttcs and immigrant communities. Widun this context, die dominance of 
die nation-state as a political agent and of national identity as die primary form 
uf collective identification is put into question (Zapata-Baneru, 2C0I). Having 
said dus. we are not predicting die demise or dismantling of nations and 
national or multinational states widun Europe. On dve contrary, it is our 
contention that national identities are redefined m resjxsnse to this double 
challenge, from above and from below. This process of adaptation and change 
hai to be seen in its transnational and subnational context, diat b in relation 
to the end erf the Cold War and the new international environment and also 
widi reference to die revival/survival erf minority identities and peripheral 
nationalisms. 

The precess of Europeanization affects immigrant communities and minori¬ 
ties living in Europe bodi directly and through die channels of national states. 
First aifci foremost, the Amsterdam Treaty I AT) has incorporated migration 
policies into die Treaty of die European Communities (TEC) as Tide IV on 
'Visas. Asylum, Immigration and Other Policies related to the Free Movement 
uf Persons' (Hadbronner. 1998). Following die AT. dve TEU itates (Article 2) 
diat it is die objective of the EU 'to maintain and develop the Union as an area 
uf freedom, security and jintice, in which die free movement of persons b 
a&iurcd in conjunction with appropriate measures with respect lo external 
border controls, toyium. |and) immigration'. Thtr», what was previously charac¬ 
terized as an area of common interest among member states has become a policy 
objective of the EU. None the less, the AT lias guaranteed a balance between 
national cutitnil and supranational governance by introducing a limit tn the 
jurisdiction of the European Court uf Justice (EC)) on migration policies, a 
limit that does not exist in other areas (Article 68 TEC; also Stetler, 2000* 95). 
Dncusung die legal and uistitutiotial details of dve AT provisions concerning 
migration goes beyond die scope of this volume. It is, however, wutdi noting 
due die AT moved the focus from intergovernmental co-operation to protect a 
common interest to supranational governance. The Directorate General for 
Justice and Home Affairs has actively engaged in preparing the ground for 
die development of a common EU immigration policy, bluing a senes of rele¬ 
vant Communications and Council Directive proposals in recent years 
(hup://eurupa.eu.mt/pol/justice/index_en.htm) and negotiations among the 
member states have been interne. Taking into account that immigration b 
linked to citizenship and hence to the very essence of the nation-state (Zapata- 
Borrero, 2C02). the concession of significant powers on dus level from the 
member states to the EU may be expected tu liave an impact on both national 
majority and ethnic minority identities in die member states. 
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Apart from policy effects, the relationship between European integration and 
immigration regards identity categorizations too. Member state nationals 
acquire the same fights as citizens of other member states by means of their 
common European citizenship. Immigrants from Southern Europe residing in 
Northern European countries are thus fully integrated into the host society and 
distinguished from thud-country nationals, the famous 'exirdcomunium' (liter¬ 
ally ‘people ftom outside die Community*). The role of the immigrant Other is 
delegated to Labourers coming from outside the EU, notably Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, wliose cultural, religious and physical difference makes diem a 
suitable tatget foe racism and discrimination (see. for instance. Kastoryuno, 
1998; Tr&andafyllidou, 2000; 2001; 2002; Triandafyllidou and Veikou, 2002). 

Matters become more complicated by East-West migration within Eutope. 
The post-1989 period has been characterized by a dramatic population influx 
from the funner communist countries to Western Eutupe. including to Southern 
European cuuntties that had no previous experience as hosts. Hundreds erf thou¬ 
sands uf Albanians, Poles, Romanians or Ukrainians, just to name some erf the 
most ‘mobile' nationalities, have entered, with or without adequate documenta¬ 
tion. a number of EU countries in search of a Job and/or better life cliances. 
Xenophobic and racist reactions towards these people have bwn registered in a 
number of EU countries, especially in Southern Europe (Eurobarumeter. 1997). 
National stereotype images have developed tuwurds specific nationalities (see, 
for example, Palidda 1996; Triandafyllidou, 1999) and immigrants have been 
subjected to a process of realization and exclusion. 

The identity dynamics involved in the Othenng of immigrants have to be 
seen within their international context, that is the end of the Cold War and the 
Eastern enlargement of the EU. Constructing immigrants and ethnic minorities 
as national Others has a double function foe national identity: it provides a 
means for affirming the unity and supenotity of the in-group while, at the same 
time, it allows fot and justifies the exploitation of immigrant (about in condi¬ 
tions that would be unacceptable for fellow nattonab (Ttiandafyllidou, 2COI). 
These types of dynamics acquire new tni|setus after the disappearance of 
Western Europe's main threatening Oilier,* namely the 'Eastern bloc*. Immigrants 
bom non-EU countries provide fur the new threatening internal Other: the 
negative image against which the in-group identity is constructed. 

The situation of immigrants coming from CEE countries has, however, 
become ambivalent given that a number of these countries recently became 
mcmUft stales (May cl al., 2004). The example of Polish immigrants, for 
instance, is particularly interesting. Poles are subject to exploitation and ethnic 
prejudice in u number of countries of Northern and Southern Europe (for 
example, Germany, Greece or Italy) despite die accession of Poland to live ELL 
The political and symbolic boundary between immigrants from EL* countries 
and Odien is likely to be reorganized. Hence citizens erf the ten new member 
states and/or Romania and Bulgaria (to join m 2007) will be gradually inte¬ 
grated into the European in-group while Others from countries funhei East and 
South risk becoming ever more isolated and excluded. Turkey is also die 
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obvious challenge here both foe it* pivotal position between Europe and /Vila 
and for its large Muslim population. However, while the European future of 
Turkey - as politicians call it - b being JebaieJ (December 2004), ethnic and 
religious prejudice finds suitable targets among immigrants from Asia and Africa 
or people originating from the Balkan countries, such as Albania for instance. 
Coincidentally a majority of these people are of Minlim faith. 

The role of religion in thb tespcct is worth particular attention. Muslum 
have been more often than not die subject o( discriminatory and racist practices 
even if traditionally racism and anti-racL*t discourses and policies were orga¬ 
nised In terms of'colour*. Countries with relatively large Muslim communities, 
such as those included in this volume (Britam. Belgium, Denmark, France and 
Germany, and to a lesser extent Italy and Spain), have adopted different poli¬ 
cies to deal with cultural and religious diversity. Their 'regimes of integration* 
are today mutually confronted and in the context of the EU. member states are 
required to aJopt common standards, as happened fur instance with die Anti¬ 
discrimination Directive (Council Directive, 2000). 

The process of European integration also changes die parameters of the 
fundamental opposition between die nationalist ideal of a homc^eneous and 
'pure' national culture and population and the existence of mmuntiei. The 
ever-cluser EU involves die reorgancation of national identity so as to accom¬ 
modate foe political and cultural loyalties parallel to die nation. The European 
dimension may thin open identity and institutional sjxsce foe minorities anJ 
provide fur alternative dimensions for inclusion. This inclusive process, of 
course, will be characterised by die dominant Western European cultural frame¬ 
work. Even diough this framework ts characterized by internal diversity, it tnay 
be discriminating for minorities that have historically been represented as 
threatening Odiers for Europe, such as Muslims and Jews. 

The case studies presented in thb volume engage With the culture, religion 
and identity, scholarly and political debates considering to wliat extent the 
process cd European integration has become part of national debates and poli¬ 
cies. We dius seek to uncover if and bow specific definitions of 'European 
values’, ‘European standards' or a presumed homogeneous 'European culture* 
may be used m national discourses to advocate or deny multicultural citizenship 
rights for immigrant communities. 


The contents of this volume 

In order to remedy the limitations of multiculturalism research outlined earlier 
and explore the complexities of contemporary European reality, live contribu¬ 
tors to this volume have undertaken a set of case studies that seek to describe 
empirically the politics of multiculturalism in their countries, including the 
claims-making by minorities, their forms of mobilization and the creation of 
alternative public spheres, the wider public discourses and debates around 
national anJ European identities, and die state responses in terms of state- 
menta/thetoncs, legislation and institutional modification. The individual 
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contributions analyse liow ihoc different debates, concepts and actions are 
similar to and different frotn each uther, and to whai extent their differences 
relate to tlie political or national context, and to live type of minority involved. 
Moreover, we examine how the national and local delutes relate to wider 
nonnative principles and ideas of equality, liberalism and citizenship. In the 
biter part of the book. Tanq Modood and Riva Kastoryano bring die analytical 
threads logedier concerning what is the state of secularism in Europe today. 
Rhildui Parekh. in die concluding chapter, deconstructs tlie question of 
European Muslims and their presumed 'inadaptability' to European values and 
political systems He discusses Muslim cbints through a liberal and rationalist 
lens and argues that through dialogue all sides can recognize the cultural speci¬ 
ficity of their claims and accommodate each odiet s needs. 

In the second chapter of this volume, Hasson Bousetta and Ditk Jacobs 
analyse the idea of multicultural ism in die Belgian context. They discuss the 
contours erf the disputed concept of multiculturahsm. consider the controversies 
dui it raised in Belgium and its difficult encounter with tlie issues raised by the 
Islamic presence. They jxsint to dse fact that in the Belgian context tlie ques¬ 
tion of dealing with ethnic diversity - at least wlsen being considered 
independently from the linguistic divide in the country - was initially 
conceived as an issue limited to handling the consequences of recruitment of a 
temporary foreign labour force in an ad hoc manner. In the course of the 1970s 
and 1960a dse issue of mu It cultural ism gradually came to be seen indepen¬ 
dently from issues of migration and mobility. If today the management of 
cultural diversity in the public space can no longer be considered within the 
framework of earlier migration waves alone, it can neidser be taken as a matter 
to be merely dealt with in the private sphere. It b still, however, being handled 
in an ad hoc way. The authors foctr* on the headscarf issue as an example of the 
tensions and challenges of multiculturalism in Belgium and the policies adopted 
to deal with them. 

Tlie issue of Muslim contribution to European politics and society is analysed 
more deeply by Tanq Modtxxl in his chapter on British Muslims and dse politics 
of difference. Modood emphasize* dial the Ic^ic of Muslim claims-making is 
European and contemporary and takes up the case of Britain to illustrate his 
argument. Tlie relation between Muslims and dse wider British society and 
British slate, Modood argues, lias to be seen in terms of a development and 
rising agendas of racial equality and multiculturalism. Muslims, indeed, have 
become central to diese agendas even while they have contested important 
aspects erf multiculturalism - especially, die primacy of racial identities, narrow 
definitions of ractsm and equality, and the secubr bias of the discourse and poli¬ 
cies of multiculturalism. While diere are now emergent Muslim discourses of 
equality, of difference, and of. to use die title of the newsletter of die Muslim 
Council of Britain, 'the common good', they have to be understood as appf°T*b 
ationa and modulations erf contemporary ditcourses and initiatives whose 
provenance lies m antt-raciMn and feminism. While one result erf this is to 
throw advocates of multiculturalism into theoretical and practical disarray. 
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another ts lit stimulate accusations of cultural separatism and revive a discourse 
of 'intqpatkn 1 . While we should not ignore the critics of Muslim activism* we 
need to recognize that at least some of the latter b a politics of 'catching up* 
with racial equality and feminism. In this way, religion in Britain b assuming a 
renewed political importance. After a long period of hegemony, political secu¬ 
larism can no longer be taken for granted but is having to answer its critics as 
there is a growing understanding dial the incorporation of Muslims has become 
die most important challenge of egalitarian multiculiuralism. 

In Chapter 4, the new agendas of muluculturaltstn and die dtallenge that 
religion poses to predominantly secular views of diversity is discussed by Riva 
Kastocyuno in relation to French secularism and Islam. Secularism, long consid¬ 
ered to be a 'given' and internalized in French society as a 'reasonable' approach 
to diversity, lias re-emerged at the centre of public debate in the last twenty 
years with new issues raised by Muslim migrants. Kastoryano concentrates on 
die arguments, policies and mobilizations dial have taken place in France in 
relation to - and in reaction to - the headscarf 'affair*. The headscarf issue, she 
argues, involves national history, die place of religion, die principle of IdfciCrf 
(Frances form of secularism) and ns limits, rind die role cA schools in assimi¬ 
lating' immigrants* children. It leads to the question of integration erf Muslim 
and other immigrants, and Islam as a culture, religion and as a political force 
in and beyond its countries of origin. The arguments rubed in the public 
debate relate to moral principles such as tolerance, the right to difference, indi¬ 
vidual liberty, religious freedom, human rights and especially the emanciputiiwi 
of women and equality of the sexes. And finally, die tsiue leads to questions 
about the effects of niulticulturalbm in practice* the re-establishment of public 
order, the redefinition of the social contract and of equal citizenship. 
Kastoryano considers the delate on this issue and the underlying phenomenon 
it addresses as part of globalization. She argues that globalization leal* to iden¬ 
tity anxiety within both states and communities, which now compete fut the 
loyalty rind allegiance of their members widiui die same geographical space. 
Therefore, ooe of die important aspect* (A multiculiuralism that scholars and 
policy makers need to consider is the transnational scope erf community identi¬ 
fication, which gives new impetus to expressions of identity wtduti and beyond 
national territories. 

Chapter 5 also features discourses on the wearing of headscarves but addi¬ 
tionally a recent analysb of die pubfsc debates of two other iseues; curriculum 
and teaching methods in Islamic free schools, and future church-state relation* 
ui Denmark, which has a Protestant state church The judvor. Per Mountsen. 
uses these findings to discuss die ambiguity of dominant univenaltstic public 
self-concept ions of a highly egalitarian welfare stale, which b also, significantly, 
an 'old* ndiion-state. as it encounters cultural diversity. First, the debates suggest 
die peculiar ease widi which solemn ideals of liberal universalbm can exist 
alongside calls for cultural assimilation, or at least the legitimacy of a national¬ 
ized public-cultural space. The Ftirosh debate thus takes the futm of 
communitarian liberalism arguing that tolerance and respect for diversity 
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positively rnpure a dominant official culture ('Danbhrvess', 'our Christian 
cultural heritage'). Il also Includes live unstated assumption that Danish pobt- 
teal culture simply magnates universal values, whereas Muslim migrant claims 
do rust. Second, live specific national framing of dve headscarf and free school 
debates indicates ways In which a strongly integrated egalitarian and deino- 
crane-uruversulbl public philosophy may be d /ortiiwi less 'colour-blind' and 
more reflecting of national particularities: Hence the emphases on sexual 
equality and a (Abentted (body) culture in the public space, rind hence the 
construction cA autonomy as a comprehensive, reflective and anti-authoritarian 
denuxratic practice of a specific land. Such instances of national particularity- 
masquerading-as-universaltsm cast critical light on contemporary philosophical 
doctrines of 'liberal nationalbm*. But they also highlight - as indicated in 
debates over the very phenomenological meaning of practices such as wearing a 
scarf and teaching in a religious school - the politically contested perfectionism 
of de^i liberal doctrines, which emphasize the non-negotiability of private 
autonomy, Jenux:ratic participation and comprehensive application of egali¬ 
tarian ideals. Per Muuritsen thus discusses critically live presumed secuhinty of 
policy responses to Muslim claims in Denmark and live oft-hidden nationalist 
and Chrbtian rationales of liberal democracies. 

Werner Sduffauer, in his chapter on naturalised immigrants and moral 
panics, studies recent developments in German policies and debates concerning 
immigrant integration. The growing number of naturalization processes which 
turn 'Auslander* into citizens changes the power structure Ur tween live 'estab- 
bshed* and live 'outsiders’. The 'Auslander' were conceived to be different and 
untquaL They were associated with (rather than integrated into) German 
society mainly through patron-client relationships. With a growing number of 
German citizens of foreign descent, German society has now to cope with citi¬ 
zens who light for their right to difference as an integral part of their citizen 
status. Thu new situation creates considerable irritation, especially with regard 
to conservative Muslims who symbolize live quuvtessential other for a great part 
of live German public. The irritation leads to considerable efforts of boundary 
drawing. 

Tlve chapter analyses tliree areas in which the pobtres of boundary drawuvg 
takes place. First, access to tlve judiciary: several court decisions in which 
Muslims were quite successful in gaming legal recognition for their cause stirred 
intensive reactions by the German public. It was declareJ to be an abuse of the 
courts if migrants turned to them with regard to minority rights. Tlie uneasiness 
was particularly reflected in the 'demunizatiun* of Fercahta Ludin who had 
fought for her right to wear die headscarf as a teacher in public schools. Second, 
die sphere of citizenship rights: the quest for citizenship was answereJ by an 
attempt to draw a clear dassiiicatury line between 'religious' Muslims and 
fundamentalists who presumably abuse religion fur political purposes. It was 
observed with suspicion that the conservative Milli Gurus community had 
nixie an appeal to its followers to apply foe German citizenship. Then applica¬ 
tions were interpreted as an attempt to infiltrate the country and abuse the 
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German legal system; members of live community have dius been regularly 
denied the status Third. in relation to public funding, die cam? of the Muslim 
Youdv is u telling one. The organization used public fund* to do projects in 
schools with Muslim student* until a press campaign attacked live organization 
because of alleged links to die Muslim brotherhood. Although nothing was 
proven, public support was stopped immediately. The three case studies throw 
light on diffeient techniques of boundary drawing: demon Cation, classiftcatory 
exercises and recourse to conspiracy theory. 

Tlve live chapters presented above discuss advanced versions of multicultural 
citizenship and particularly concentrate on bow Muslim claims can be accom¬ 
modated in deoK^rattc states. Tlve remaining two contributions (Chapters 7 
and 8) concentrate on two recent immigration countries, Italy and Spam, and 
explore the multicultutalism debates that take place there even if still in embry¬ 
onic forms. 

The chapter on Italy, audiored by Anna Triandafyllkkxi. analyses the 'Italian 
mosque delute* with a view to testing how new migration heats deal with die 
cultural and religious diversity challenge* diat immigration brings. Tlve contro¬ 
versy over the construction of two new mosque* m rind around Milan, in 
October 2CC0. offers a suitable example fur the study of attitudes and views on 
religious diversity in Italy, its recognition, acceptance or rejection. The fust part 
of the chapter puts the specific case in its national context reviewing the size 
and composition of the immigrant population in Italy, die socio-economic posi¬ 
tion of immigrants and the legal provisions for naturalization. In the second 
part, Ttiandafylhdou concentrates on die ‘mosque issue’ and die dubious emer¬ 
gence of views and practices favouring a multicultural society and citizenship. 
Tlve analysis b based on material collected from four major newspapers with 
both a tegion! and national cucukitiun. Tlve analysis highlights the main 
’voices' involved in die debate and die thematic dimensions that organize it. A 
qualitative methodology of discourse analysis is used to identify the prevailing 
discourse(s) and to show how the diffeient positions put forward by live domi¬ 
nant social and political actors are linked widv specific feature* erf die Italian 
political and party system. In die concluding section. Trlatulafyllidou discusses 
how Muslim claims put to die test an emerging Italian version of multicultural 
citizenship. 

Ricard Zapata-Barreru takes up the question of multiculturalism in Spain. 
Ho core argument b dial die analysis of the Spanbh context teaches in that 
tradition matters in orientating public discourse. This tradition lias a* its main 
element a Mduruphofakl that lias been constnxrted throughout hbtnry. Zapata - 
Barren) argue* dial dus picture b a substantive element of the process of 
Spanish identity building. From this focus, bask questions arise such as: how 
can Spain fight against dus deep-rooted negative perception of the Moors 
widvout threatening its national identity as expressed through its citizens. 1 How 
should Muslims express their self-identity in a Spanish society and polity which 
has a public discourse that refuses to recognize Us own lslanuc tradition and 
assume* diat IsLani belongs to 'a historical anomaly'? Alter describing the main 
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‘ciwiflici zones' and summarizing the mam legal framework regulating die rela¬ 
tionship between Minlirm and die state, lie discusses the main elements dial 
characterize die Spanish discourse and argues, by way of conclusion, for the 
need to think of impartiality as a criterion of justice and to the main approach 
to creating Muslims from a European perspective. 

In the latter part of die book, Modood and Kastoryaxvo bring together die 
analytical threads of die seven country cases in their diapter on secularism and 
religious pluralism. The two authors challenge the fact that Lik«i? has been 
considered as a ‘given* in Western societies. Established with die construction 
of die nation-state, internalized as a 'reasonable* approach to religion, according 
to which die individual is freed from the hegemony of die Church, die concept 
and the principle of secularism, 4 as well to its practice, came into public debate 
in the last 20 years when the same Western societies liave faced Islam on dieir 
territory and in their society. Muslims, established citizens in the West, never¬ 
theless external to the long fight between Slate and Church that made Western 
natKinal histones, have emerged ill die public space through their demand for 
recognition and institutional representation. Muslim claims have bcought 10 the 
surface die ambivalence of the secularist concept as well as its unresolved 
aspects, notably its fundamentally ambiguous character. Kastoryano and 
Modood argue dial in modem Western nation-states, religion becomes a legiti¬ 
mate source fur incorporation of immigrants as it constitutes their main clement 
of difference and the core of a politics of recognition. 

In the concluding chapter. Rhikhu Parekli explores some of die bases of anti- 
Muslim discourses in European thought, paying particular attention to the 
internal tensions and limitations of European liberalism. He argues dial while it 
u clear diat there is a European-wxie anxiety that Muslim immigrants and their 
descendants have failed to integrate, do not respect democracy and are sympa¬ 
thetic to terrorum, this anxiety is not empirically informed. Muslims indeed are 
law-abiding, enthusiastic participants in the democratic process when they are 
given the chance and are loyal to the states in which they are resident or citi¬ 
zens. This anxiety is based on the false view diat political uruty b not possible 
widiout cultural unity. Even liberabs share thb false assumption, though they, 
unlike conservatives, confuse die area of cultural uniformity to a public sphere. 
Tim confinement of cultural difference to the private sphete is particularly 
strongly pursued in relation to teligion and so particularly leads to conflict with 
some Muslims. European polities, however, are not secular in a throughgoing 
sense hut make adjustments to maintain die libtorical accommodation of reli¬ 
gion. They rightly do not make citizenship conditional on a membership of a 
religion Ixit diey allow religion its proper place in political life, though the 
actual provisions and die public-private UmivJ.ines vanes from country to 
country. 

Parckh goes on to identify a further factor that generates Euiupean anxiety 
abuut Muslims which has its roots in European rationalism. Rationalist liberal* 
exaggerate the degree to which values, and die number of values, are universal 
and purely rational, such that diey can and should be subscribed to by all 
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rjiKmal penons, regardless of tlieir cultural and social commitments Most 
values in (act are culturally specific; good realms can be given (or them but 
these are not so compelling or convincmg a* to make the*** disagreeing irra¬ 
tional or intellectually obtuse. Hence many of die reasons foe d>e primacy of 
libctal values, such as freedom of expression, that die liberal gives to Muslims 
are not accepted as decisive by the latter. This generates annoyance, sell-doubt 
and moral pome among* European liberals and is targeted at Muslims. Liberals 
often have right on their side but not in a monopolistic way and d they arro¬ 
gantly act as if duty do. dits will only generate resentment, mutual suspicion, 
hostility and unnecessary conflict. What is needed is dialogue But this is 
possible only if liberals recognise their own cultural specificity - dial dvey are 
not a universal civilisation - and approach Muslims and other minorities with 
respect and a willingness to listen and learn, as well as persuade. Paiekh 
conclude* on an optimistic note, instanctng die example of how the vast 
majority of Muslim schoolgirls and their families accept the testnetions of loSctti 
on live wearing of the h^ib t not because diey agree with them but out of respect 
for French culture. He - and we - are confident that Muslims have started 
becoming an integral part of Europe, seeing themselves as bearers of a proud, 
historic world faith txii intertwined with national identities and liberal valuta 
Tlus process is not without resistance on the part of a small minority of Muslims 
but will continue best if integration takes a dialogical form. 


Notes 


Zapata Barreto (2004b) This would explain the udkience mil exertrd by the works 
of Kymlicka (1995. for example), who succeeded in linking the two mam driving 
farces of the pobtical theory debates m the 1980s and 1990s. liberal deaiocraoc cm- 
sendixp and multicultural&m respectively. 

Among an extensive list of relevant works, see: Taylor (ed., 1992), Frankel rt of. 
(1994). Kymlicka < 1995a; 1995b). Claxer (1997), Mammeilu (1997), jemfe and 
Lukes (1999), Kymlicka and Norman (2COO. especially the chipters by ). Waldron 
and T. MoJxd). the recent work of Carens (2COO) and Parekh <Z000>. Zapata 
Barrens (Z03lb). Barry (2001). Kelly (2C02), Joppke and Mccawska (200.1). 

C£ Mehan (1997) wuh regard to a similar process taking place in the United Scales. 
Scculanun here stands fic the English translation of Ladle In this chapter bur also 
in Kastoryano's chapter on France (see above) the juchc«* discuts the different? 
between the two terms ami highlight the contextual and ipecac hutoncal cit.rv.ita 
11 tens of b<xh concepts. 
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2 Multiculturalism, citizenship 
and Islam in problematic 
encounters in Belgium* 

Nassau Bousetia and Dirk Jacobs 


Introduction 

One of the consequences of 9/11 In Belgium is without any doubt that the iseue 
u f multiculturalbtn and tike position uf Islam witlun Belgian sixiety have been 
put amtie stage In political and public debate. Any observer who undertake* a 
quick scan irf die loci® of contemporary Belgian media attention would have to 
conclude dial the issue of cultural diversity - and in particular the petition of 
immigrant Muslim rninunty groups - is currently seen to be at the core of public 
life. The preoccupation of managing ethnic, cultural and teligious diversity in 
die public space did not suddenly appear With the tragic events in New York 
and Washington. Indeed, it has been a recurring issue, albeit fragmented, for 
debate in Belgium ever since die mid-1970s (Jacob* and Swyngedouw, 2002). 

What is new in die content of the debate, however, is die peremptory nega¬ 
tive diameter of die arguments produced. The most radical opponents of 
multiculturalism have shaped a space of dialogue in which die claim for 
identity difference and recognition of minority giuups is deeply questioned. 
Authoritative arguments ttt-d-cis ethnic and religious minorities have heavily 
diallenged the discourse and ideal of a society where difference is mutually 
enriching. In many such debates, die incorporation of Islam and Muslims b 
central, bath implicitly and explicitly. 

In die Belgian context, die question of dealing with edinic diversity - at 
least when being considered independently ftom the linguistic divide in the 
country* - was initially conceived as an issue diat was limited to handling the 
consequences of recruitment of a temporary foreign labour force on an ai hoc 
basis. In the course <A die 1970s and 1980s die issue of muhiculturalnm gradu¬ 
ally came to be seen independently bom issues of migration and mobility. If the 
management of cultural diversity in die public space can today no longer be 
diought of in the framework of earlier migration waves alone, it can neither 
be understood as a matter to be merely dealt with in the private sphere. It b 
still, however, bandied in an ad hoc way. 

Fundamentally, the iseue at stake is how to define a public space capable of 
welcoming and organizing a peaceful coexistence of culturally and religiously 
different minority and majunty groups. Such a challenge raises die question of 
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die principles along which we need to reorganize the public space in an SCOMIH 
modal it lg way foe all involved group*. Just as tlie nineteenth-cent uty struggles of 
die working class were articulated in terms of social justice, die contemporary 
claims of minority group manifesting themselves in multicultural societies need 
to be read as a quest fox what political philosophers have called a principle of 
ethno-cultural justice (Kymlicka, 2001). 

One would wish fur a serene climate for pursuing the debate on multicultur- 
alum, but dm is far from being a readily available condition. These Je bates are, 
on dve contrary, developing in an increasingly nervous atmosjdiere. In Belgium, 
die context is marked by die fact that die question has readied a high level of 
political centrality, especially in Flanden (die Dutch-speaking part of Belgium) 
where the extieroe right-wing party the Vlaams Blok - which changed its name 
to 'Vlaams Belong' in November 2C04 following a conviction foe its racist 
propaganda - has obtained no less than 25 per cent erf the popular vote in die 
June 2C04 federal elections. Pushed m the tuck by this strong xenophobic far* 
nght movement, the govertunent and political parties are ceaselessly led to 
comment and nuke political statements about die perceived failures of multi¬ 
cultural coexistence. Consequently, public del ibe rat ions on the issue of Jealuig 
with ethnic diversity take place against a hackJrup of political manoeuvres 
seeking to woo either ethnic minority voters - especially in Brussels (see Jacobs 
et ii/.. 2002) - or, more often, the anti-multicultutaltsm and/or xenophobic 
voter* (Jacobs and Rummens, 2C03). Not surprisingly, the tensions generated by 
mtertutumal developments also shap? the debate- In 2005, the wax in Iraq, die 
Israeb-Palestuinn conflict and the unstable situation in Afghanistan ail 
contributed to a mutual Lick of confidence between 'die West' rind ‘the 
Arab-Muslim world’. The consequences are not merely diplomatic, but equally 
impact on domestic politics in Belgium as much as In other European countries. 
The relationship between Arab anJ Muslim minorities on the one hand, and 
the majority group* of die European societies where diese minorities live and 
reside on the oilier, bear die repercussions of these tensions. The worries raised 
m mainstream public Opinion by acts of political violence happening in the 
world in the name of Islam raise open questions about dve nature of European 
Islam and the degree of loy alty of European Muslims Tins was only exacerbated 
in Belgium in November 2C04. following die murder in Amsterdam of the 
controversial Dutch cineaste and publicist Theu Van Gogh by a young Dutch 
Muslim extiemit of Moroccan origin. 

Interestingly, the focus on bhm and the pretture on multicultural discourse 
m Belgium have, however, not direedy led to an overall chaxvge in actual policy 
As lias been the case m die past, policy is still erften of u pragmatic nature and a 
wiJe variety of (sometimes contradicting) policy practices coexist in Belgium. 
At some instances a crude assimilatumbl line b taken, while at other instances 
ethnic diversity is stimulated to prosper. Ethnic difference can lx both 
neglected and denied or accommodated depending on die issues and actors 
involved. On die ground, policy may be Jt fdeto erf a multicultural nature, while 
all those involved will vigorously deny dial it has anything to do with die idea 
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of multiculturalbm. Or a strict attiffiibtiomst policy scheme may be announced, 
but in die end it might not be implemented so strictly. 

Thb contribution aims to discim die particular fortune of the idea vi multi- 
culturalism in the Belgian context. After discinsuig some uf the contours of tiie 
deputed concept of inulticultutahsm, we consider die controversies that it 
raised in Belgium and its difficult encounter with die issues raised by the Islamic 
presence, taking the topic of the headscarf (or the fu>ab) as a case in point. 


Multiculturalism in Europe: rhetoric and politics 

The notion uf tnulticulturaJnm is quite recent. Nearly unknow in die 1970s, it 
grew in significance and has become omnipresent in every discussion on cultural 
diversity since the 1990s. For quite a while, multicultural ism predominantly lu*J 
a positive connotation until it came under heavy attack after die events of 9/11. 
One can observe dial muluculturalism is at die centre of a very passionate 
debate in both die academic literature and policy communities alike. Tlse notion 
tends to be presented eidier as a sort of panacea or as a red herring in die context 
uf the public management of identity differences. Muluculturalism is used as an 
analytical framework foe very different kind* of pokey issues ranging from immi¬ 
grant incorporation to autonomist claims of national minorities, gender equality 
claims, etc. h also refers to a theoretical position of a higher order concerning 
die notion of the self, the individual and modernity (Sempnni, 1997). Our 
interest here concerns die philosophies underlying pub be policies. 

In die European context, the notion of muluculturalism was explicitly 
adopted by die Swedbh government at the end of the 1970s in order to deal 
with the inflow and settlement of immigrant workers (Runblom. 1994). The 
Dutch Were also influenced by this approach but defined dieir creed as that of 
die 'minority policy* (Entzinger. 1993). Britain, which perceives itself as a 
multicultural country, has hbturically articulated a policy approach hinged on 
die idea uf 'racial equality’, an approach where the accent b rather placed on 
die struggle against discrimination dun on die recognition of minority cultures 
(Modood. 1993). Other countries have experienced types of public pobcies 
timing close to muluculturalism. Mote exactly, some countries have imple¬ 
mented multicultural policies sometimes unwittingly and at odier times simply 
without labelling them multicultural. Tim u fot instance the case uf France, 
where the republican tradition is opposed to the principles of multiculturalbm. 
but which in many accounts n open to multicultural policies locally (Bousetta. 
1997; 2001; Kastnryarm. thb volume). Tins idea needs to be emphasized m so 
far as it b not evident to find in Europe models of pubbe policies inspired by 
rmilticulturalbm which would U? as coherent as die outline proposed by norma¬ 
tive political philosophers (Taylor, 1992; Kymlicka, 1995) and as explicit as 
diose found in die Canadian or Australian contexts (Vermeulcn and Slijper. 
2003). In the Euiopean context, multiculturalbm refers to a wide variety of 
post-migration and post-colonial circumstances. This is not necessarily done in 
a dear-cut or consistent way. ifo is clearly shown by the Belgian case. 
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At flier dieoretical level, mulctculturaltsin represents a distinctive model foe 
die management of cultural diversity. In so far as the notion is awxiated with 
different meanuigs depending on die context, it is imjx*tant to define hrndly what 
we are discussing in dm chapter. In its elementary definition, multiculturalum 
refers to a de facto situation marked by the coexistence of groups associated to 
culturally distinct heritages. This first approach is merely descriptive and lacks 
analytical inctstvenes*. In so far as monocultural states are the exception radier 
dun the rule, multiculturaltstn is a reality for most countnes ui die world- 

It is dierefure necessary to envisage more complex definitions of the 
phenomena that allow u* to differentiate multicultural states from wliat Parekli 
(2CC0) calls multiculturalbt stales. The case in point refers ar dse same time to 
public discourses on cultural diversity, an ideology, norms and public |X>licies 
implemented by the state. By all accounts, the key question posed by die multi* 
cuhuralist perspective and which is our interest here is that of public 
recognition - that is to say, recognition in die public spoce - of particular iden¬ 
tity differences of minority groups. The point then is to know how such 
recognition is bestowed and to what extent. 

Fur multicultural dieorist*, the starting point is a challenge to die internal 
organcatiun of nation-states w hich are seLfom. if ever, able to demonstrate 
their neutrality in cultural terms. The symbols, norms and values embodied in 
the structures of state power, although having an aspiration to universal ism. 
emanate from ftttticular cultures of majority groups and are playing to dieir 
advantage to varying degrees. In the name of wliat they call die ptuiciple of 
edmo-culturjl justice, multiculturaluts call for die recognition of mmonty 
identities and cultures, noc simply m die private, but also in live public sphere. 
The ideal of the multicultural society starts oft hum the principle that it is 
essential to extend recognition and equal respect to mmonty cultures. 

But the legitimacy of these claims cannot lie evaluated ex ame. As Parekh 
recommends, diey need to be subjected to an intercultural evaluation - which 
b a precondition for breaking M with edinocentmm - in die framework of 
public democratic deliberation. These elements htought in by contemporary 
political philosopliers have facilitated criticism of the classical logic of dunking 
of a large ltreum of European political actors. These politicians have tended to 
define 'integration’ as a bubnee between rights and duties. In dseir arguing, die 
fuuniing elements of die public space anJ the inequalities it generates are, 
however, almost never questioned. 

The Canadian philosopher Kymlicka offers another principle for solvuig 
multicultural tensions rind for drawing the limns of recognition. He bolds the 
position dial minority groups may legitimately claim forms of external protec¬ 
tion from the stale allowing them to reproduce themselves as distinct cultural 
groups as long as no internal restriction to the rtghts anJ liberties of die indi¬ 
vidual members ti these communities is imposed at the same time. Even diuugh 
the philosophical debate need not necessarily be grounded in a particular 
context, the concrete issues raised by Islam and Muslims in the Western wnirld 
are never far from the discussion. 
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The Belgian models 

In Belgium, the debate on multiculturalistn ha* not been as systematic as in 
cither European countries such as the Netherlands (that is. before the death of 
die populist leader Pun Foctuyn). Denmark ot Britain (Jacobs and Swytigeduuw. 
2002; Bousetta, 2C02). It is fragmented along a double perspective: ftum a mate- 
rial and a linguistic point id view. The debate is pu*d differently in Flanders on 
die one side and Brussels-Wal Ionia on the odier. but on both sides what b 
discussed are specific multicultural questions such as the headscarf, voting righto 
and citizenship, anti-discrimination, die institutionalization of Islam, etc., 
rather than a general principle of diversity management at palicy level. An 
overarching debate occurred only once, between 1989 and 1993. when die 
Belgian federal government seconded a Royal Commissioner on immigrant 
policy. Since then, Belgium has been characterized by a lack of a comprehensive 
political analysis of the conditions under which a viable and coherent multicul¬ 
tural society is passible. It should, however, be mentioned that in recent years 
several attempts have been undettaken to relaunch an all-encompassing debate. 

It ts at die turn of the 1990s dial Belgium sought (with partial success) to 
clarify its position concemuig die policy management of ethnic diversity. Faced 
with a variety of identity claims, Belgian authorities have sought to define some 
principles, if not a model, which permit die state to judge die legitimacy of 
diese demands. Thb fust attempt to elaborate a coherent policy framework 
came from the Royal Commissioner on immigrant |x>licy through their concept 
of integration, a concept dial was discussed and debited in Parliament. It 
should be stressed that die institution of the Royal Commissioner was created 
ui direct response to die nse of the Flemish extreme righr-wuig and racist putty 
Vlaams Blok, which had been able to score its first major successes, notably in 
local elections in Antwerp where it obtained 18 per cent of the votes in 1988. 
In its 1989 report, the Royal Commissioner proposed a definition of the 
concept of integration hinging on three dimensions. On dial account, the inte¬ 
gration strategy of public authorities should promote: 

• assimilation where public order makes it compulsory; 

• a consequent promotion of the highest degree id insertion in line with the 
fundamental social principles underpinning die culture of the host society 
and which correspond to 'modernity'. emancipation' and pluralism in the 
sense given by modern western States; 

• unequivixud respect few cultural diversity as a process of mutual enrichment 
in all odier domains id social life. 


(CRPl. 1989: 38-39) 

What is important to note, however, is dial die definition was intrinsically a 
political compromise. It constituted the furmalization of an intellectual 
approoch which consisted of seeking a balance between righto and duties. It also 
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unplic-J the idea dial diere would be a founding sphere of die public space 
veiled co a difference-blind sort of uni vena liscti and a secondary sphere, cross- 
cutting die public and die private, where all forms of cultural jarticularbrns 
may coexist as long as diey respect public order. 

This definition stemmed neidier from a ttuly multicultural logic erf dunking 
nor from a rigid assimilationbl conception. It was actually willingly located at 
the ctuseroads id both traditions, for political rather than intellectual reasons. 
As b the modus opemt*li ui federal Belgium, the notion was elaborated by both 
die Flemish and francophone advisers of the Royal Commissioner. However, 
die intellectual framewotk of reference was not identical on bodi sides of the 
bngtage divide. Whereas the francophones were inspired by the French repub¬ 
lican tradition, die Flemish were mute prone to follow what was dien seen as 
the succesiful Dutch model (J^obs> 2001; Verier, 2C01). Since dien, the philo¬ 
sophical divergence between Flanders and Walloonia has been amplified among 
others became most multicultural policy muniments have been decentraliied to 
the regions. Interestingly, in Brussels two contradictory policy visions coexist 
(Jacobs, 2001; 2001; 2004a; 2004b). 

The Belgian situation - more than any odser European country - illustrates 
the idea dial the management of cultural and religious diffeiences may be envis¬ 
aged in terms of distinctive 'models of incorporation', even though such models 
liave more discursive and ideological coherence than empirical. Since the early 
1990s, if has become common sense to talk of the two distinctive Belgian 
models coexisting within die federal state. However, if one moves from the 
content to die style of policy making, there b actually a rather overlooked 
driving force helunJ die development of the multicultural debate in Belgium, 
namely the logic of pragmatism and consensus. The underdevelopment of an 
overarching Belgian vision of multiculturalistn is largely prevented by the multi¬ 
national character of the country* and the complex decision-making procedures 
devised to pacify die tensions between the two durnmant communities. As a 
matter erf consequence, wlien consensus between the Flemish and francophones 
& out erf reach, non-decision becomes die most likely perspective. Without prej¬ 
udice to existing divergence on die issue within each linguistic community, 
many crucial questions are not adjudicated through democratic public delibera¬ 
tions but art abandoned to civil society actors or even to the judiciary. In this 
sense, the mosaic nature erf die country deeply impacts on the course of die 
multicultural debate. One obvious example of non-deciston is die headscarf 
issue, wluch we consider further on. More generally, the pragmatic and compro¬ 
mising Belgian approach has carefully avoided any debate on the possible limits 
to die public recognition of minority cultural and religious practices in the 
public sphere and that is particularly the case with Muslim demands. 

Are there limits to the public recognition of minority cultures and, if so, 
wliat are they? Belgian social and (xdilical actors are confronted on a dally basis 
with these types of questions, and are often not prepared fur them. Fur instance, 
thould we accept the introduction of Islamic norms in die Belgian legal older 
regarding personal status - as several judges have done - by issuing decisions 
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accepting a correspondence between repudiation and divorce, which were regu¬ 
larly (rambled by local administrators into the official tfocutnents of Muslim 
women under live heading 'repudiated'? Should we tolerate, encourage or 
prevent die tendency to create Islamic primary rind secondary schools? What 
attitude should we adapt when Muslims claim specific provisions from the state 
when using public infrastructures or when they are patients in hospitals, pris¬ 
oners. pupils and students and so on? 

The various group* acting ui die name of Mam, beyond their heterogeneity, 
present Belgium's multiculturalism with a challenge which is inure difficult to 
solve practically than theoretically. For social and political actors, the emer¬ 
gence in the public space of these types of questions raises obvious difficulties. 
But the responses ate often uncertain, contingent and dependent on the jxirtic- 
ular socio-political climate. One will consider within one public institution that 
die observance of teiigiuus dietary* requirements, die creation of prayer rooms, 
die sefxitate use erf public infrastructure for men and women, ox any other claim 
to reshape die (physical) public space^ do not pu*e any difficulty while the same 
issues will raise pattionate debate* within another institution or locality. This 
situation is well illustrated by die lieadscarf dehate which has followed ui die 
footstep* of the French conttuversy. 


Public Islam and the headscarf debate in Belgium 

Religious practice ha* been a significant dimension of die social practices of 
Muslims in Belgium since the onset of lalour migration to die country. In die 
1960* and 1970s, it was characterised by its public invisibility. Muslims opted 
for self-organization. They started setting up mosques, improvised solution* to 
die management and funding of their worship, negotiated very soberly prayer 
rooms in then working place widiout causing any commotion in public opinion. 

The context evolved towards increased dramatization and alarniism in the 
second half of the 19S0s (1986-1989) after a series erf events which were widely 
covered by die media including: die first massive electoral success of die 
extreme right in Antwerp; die first headscarf affair in France; the Satmuc Verses 
controversy; the ass&ittnation erf the imam director of die great mosque of 
Brussel* and of lus collaborator, die controversy around die first large Muslim 
demonstration in Brussels aftei the American attacks on Libya. These events 
have introduced Muslims in the public space as an object of discourse produced 
by odiers much before diey have been able to manifest themselves consistently 
a* actors ui public debate. 

The religious Factor among immigrant workers was for long perceived as a 
temporary survival of die pre-migration condition. Integration widiui society, 
time and the succession erf generations were deemed to promote the alignment 
of the religiout practice of immigrants along the pattern of national*. A genera¬ 
tion later, the religious identification of immigrants and their offspring b, 
however, mote vivid than ever. Furthermore, their religious identity has 
progressively moved toward* a communitarian identity. Taking into account die 
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diversity of the Muslim minority communities in Belgium, Muslims express u 
range of claim* for public reccgmuim. Their particularity b that they simultane¬ 
ously seek the inctusivenes* of certain social structures in order to accommodate 
specific practices (foe example, wearing the headscarf at school and in die work¬ 
place) but also the segmentation of the public space in other respects (for 
example, utgancatton of Islamic schools). 

The issue of the headscarf in Belgium b a good example of die politics of 
recognition pursued by Muslims and of die nature d live policy response in the 
context of Belgian tnulticulturalistn. The heated delate m France concemutg 
die headscarf ui 200*-2C04 did not leave Belgium unaffected (see Kastnryuno, 
this volume). To be entirely precue, it should be stressed, however, diat the 
dbcutsion mainly took place in Btussels and die francophone part of Belgium 
and only to a lesser extent in the Flemish part (where schools take a much more 
pragmatic position with regard to the headscarf). 

As during die first headscarf affair in 1989. diere has been a significant reso¬ 
nance of French debates in neighbouring Belgium. This b not entirely surprbtng. 
As a local saying goes: it druaJes in Brussels when it rains in Parb. However, 
although die lieadscarf has ignited im|\Ytani debates within pobtical circles, civil 
society and academia, the lone of the argument has been much less passionate 
than in France and has not led to any political decision comparable to the ban 
on ttltgtuus symbols voted by the French Parliament (Kastoryano, tbul). 

At the opening of die academic year in 2C03 and in 2004. the affair of die 
Islamic lieadscarf stood out as one of the most urgent in francopJione Belgium. 
Having reappeared on the media scene during the course of 2C02, it still 
remains a latent issue on the agenda to date. The modus vnemfi which liad been 
found a lout fifteen years earlier does not go uncontested any more. The schools 
in Brussels dependent on die municipal network decided in 2C03 to forbid die 
registration of students wearing die hyab by aeration d their internal Older 
rules. At the same time, a number of schools affiliated to die network of die 
French community took die same decision alter an internal consultation 
between die teachers and die management. Very quickly, young Muslim 
students affected by die ban reacted by setting up a collective called 'Don’t touch 
my fkfisdsaxr f which b a reference to the successful anti-racist campaign of SOS 
Racism* (TXm’t touch my mute’) m France during die 1980s. 1 

The school decisions generated a climate d tension winch stretched far 
beyond die schools and triggered a number of public debates on die matter. It b 
interesting to note tliat in comparison to die first outbreak d die headscarf 
affair at the turn of the l99Cb, the configuration of die debate lias now changed. 
At die tune, opponents to the wearing of the headscarf insisted on die family 
constraint undergone by die gub, on the spectre of Islamic radicalism, on the 
failure of integration or on male domination. Today, it seems that this position 
& shifting for it b clearer that the headscarf has multiple meanings at die indi¬ 
vidual level. Young Muslim women are openly claiming their right to wear it 
precisely m the name of the values of freedom and tolerance dear to die liberal 
denuxratic tradition. 
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Aiming pjhtical actors, tw*o main types of petitions wtrt jrticulated. Tlie 
first was concerned with avoiding die public expression id religious and philo¬ 
sophical affiliation and the wearing of religious symbols ui die name of die 
neutrality of the slate. Others pleaded for a softer approach, tolerating the head¬ 
scarf for so long ai it did not represent either an attempt at Invsdyusm or an 
obstacle to the practical organization of classes. This last argument ttferted to 
die idea that die headscarf should be abandoned when security reasons required 
it (for instance, during chemistry practice or sports) and dial pupils could not 
argue dseir Islamic heritage to challenge the content of courses which are 
perceived by the students as contrary to their beliefs (die case roust often 
refetted to is eitilttftattim in biology classes). The mote pragmatic position was 
also articulated with reference to die idea that banning the lieadscarf would 
lead Muslim girls to face a double exclusion: as women and as pupils or students. 
The ban on die headscarf would in practice further isolate the girls hum main¬ 
stream society. 

Beyond die nature of die debate which lias been going on foe more than two 
years, the uiteresting point is diat no political decision has been taken. 1 
Although two French-speaking members of die federal Parliament introduced a 
bill in die Senate to ban the headscarf, die governmental parties opted for 
blocking any decision on the matter. The divergence between the Flemish and 
francophones came on top of internal divergence among the francophones and 
prevented any offictil position Uiing adopted on this divisive multicultural 
question. 

The end result of Belgian multicultural pragmatism is dial each school has to 
adopt its own approach to die phenotnenon. As a result, die prevalent situation 
in 2C05 is one in which a school may implement a ban on teligious symbols 
while anodwr school, situated on die same block, can remain open and 
w*ctcuming to veiled Muslim gubs. 


Multiculturalism, citizenship and Islam: real-world issues and 
normative considerations 

Many European liberals, be tbiey multiculturaltsts or assimihtionists, adhere to 
die idea that cultural diversity b a source of richness. The question of religion, 
and even more so of Islam, is generally mote difficult to answer. An overview of 
die Eutupean press coverage of multicultural tensions during the last couple of 
years leads to die conclusion diat the question of Islam is perceived in nearly all 
EL* member states as die most pressing and threatening question of the lime. 
The claims articulated by Muslims are seen as divisive and direatenmg for die 
iJea of a common Citizenship based on shared loyalties. 

In theory, the questioning of the notion id citizenship engendered by the 
presence of Muslims is not radically different hum that brought about by the 
presence of other minority cultures. There is a difference of degree in the 
salience of the tupic but not necessarily a difference of nature. What is at stake 
remains die question* to what extent do we need similar values, norms and 
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symbols to form a harmonious society? One could also ask whether diverse iden¬ 
tities are a threat to the stability and cohesion of modem societies or whether 
they constitute an opportunity. In practice, however, Islam and Muslims raise 
one of tlie most difficult questions for multicultural bin. Authors such as ParekJt 
and Modoud have very well captured this challenge and have attempted to 
move the issue to centre stage in multicultural theory. 

One should, however, note that Islam and die claims formulated by Muslims 
are seen by some multiculturalists as a source of worry for two main reasons. 
First, it is assumed that a numlser of - not necessarily religiously inspired - 
Muslim practices are at oAls with Western values. The problems of polygamy, 
forced and arranged marriages are some of die debited issues. Second. Islam is 
teen as conflicting with the values of secularism and the separation of Church 
and state, an essential value of the EU but which is. as shown by Modood. 
implemented in ways that ik> not always match die ideal (Modood. 2C03). 

The public and political interest for Muslim issues provoked an intellectual 
mteteM among researchers. Wliat b interesting to observe b dial even the best 
specialists of Islam in the West Isave generally had no uiterest in dieories of 
multicultural ism. Islam was usually studied by academics wliu lu*J an uiterest tn 
the sociology of religion or by diose who initially focused then work on Islamic 
states and societies. This is a serious handicap facing die emerging multicultural 
literatute dealing with Islam and Muslims. 

One cannot reasonably discuss die incorporation of Islam in the public space 
of Western democracies by restricting die analytical focus to the accommoda¬ 
tion of specific religious practices. There is a contextual background against 
which die increased public visibility of Islam needs to he read. Public spaces are 
to a varying extent structured by collective narratives which represent Islam in 
terms of fear, distrust and hostility. Hence, the emergence cf Islam as a 
contentious issue in the public sjxice unavoidably provokes internal conse¬ 
quences for both die classical boundary between state and Oiutch and die 
identity of Muslims and dieir conception of citizenship. To a large extent indi¬ 
vidual and social identities are shaped dirough dialogical processes and the 
encounter with die Other. The current context b certainly prone to lead a 
number of Muslims to dissociative identifications. What is not yet well 
perceived m die mainstream b the opposite dynamic: die inte¬ 
rnal debite that Muslims are feedmg about citizenship, political participation, 
tranuiationalism and die accommodations of Islamic orthodoxy as a result of 
dietr minority |x>sition, a debate which is notably symmetrical to the Western 
multicultural debate. 

These development* are at work in several parts of Europe and are occasion¬ 
ally visible during moments of mobilization such a* during die last two 
European Socul Focurns in Pans and London in 2C03 and 2CXM respectively. 
The positive dynamic beneath die surface and contradict mg the more dramatic 
developments, such as the murder of Tlieo Van Gogh in November 2CC4. is not 
yet fully discernible and audible for the public at large. Paradoxically, the radi- 
cality of die discourse of Bin Liden and hb followers b to stimulate a 
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form Lit civic consciousness among Mialims. h should be recalled here that in 
nearly all Eumpean countries, Muslims have clearly denounced the use of 
terrorist violence on behalf erf Main. These very moderaie reactions lend to 
indicate that both ordinary Minlim citizens and leaders are more concerned 
with citizenship than wltat is assumed in some media accounts. 

In light of the debate raised by fhe Islamic and Muslim presence in the 
Belgian and European contexts, it becomes increasingly difficult to argue that 
religious particularism needs to be rejected and managed in die private sphere. 
It is, however, an argument dial ha* come lock under die argument diat multi- 
culturalism has not reached its objectives. The difficulty to find convincing 
practical solutions to die problems raised by the Islamic presence has opened 
die way to a radical challenge against tnulticultuiaitsm as a relevant model of 
policy management. 

The challenge to Belgian mult cultural ism - although most often of a prag¬ 
matic nature - is as acute as in the other European countries which are most 
advanced in this area. The arguments which are used to cast doubt on multicul¬ 
tural ism are multiple. For die most radical voices, multiculturalism has evolved 
from an usclunonary project aimed at meeting die needs of ethnic minorities in 
an aggressive ideology opposed to essential Western values. The extreme 
cultural relativism that t» attributed to multtculturalists would only be instru¬ 
mental to an enterprise aimed at challenging and deconstnxrting the West. It b 
also a reproach to certain minorities to use the framework of liberal democracy 
to promote practices which are not very liberal and respectful of individual 
autonomy. 

Aldsough 9/11 lead an important impact, we should not forget that the 
uneasy feelings that are being expressed about multicuhuralism are not its direct 
consequence. In the European context, it is in the Netherlands, a country 
where tolerance is lived as a historical tradition, and where integration public 
policies have been inspired by a form of multiculturalum since 1981, that the 
first sign of a challenge appeared In January 2001, a few mnndis before the 
populist party of Pirn Furtuyn was set up, the journalist and writer Paul Scheffer, 
known until then as a progressive leftist intellectual, puhlbhed a newspaper 
article that marked the Dutch debate for good. Under the title The multicul¬ 
tural drama', Scheffer argued that the multicultural minorities policy of the 
Netherlands has led to segregation and has failed to tackle socio-economic 
differences between groups. The Dutch, so argues Scheffer, have mistakenly 
opted for a model of integration based on die principal recognition of collective 
cultural identities. In lus view, dib policy model lias led to a situation in which 
every group only caters and cares for itself and social cohesion within society at 
large is being sacrificed. Strikingly, a very similar debate has been surfacing in 
Britain. Journalists and public intellectuals in publications such as the Guovdfcm 
or The New Statesmen have talked of the end of muluculturalism. Even figures 
such as Yasmm Alibhai-Brown, a journalist and essayist known for her engage¬ 
ment for minority groups, now invites us to think beyond inulticultutaltsm 
(Modood. 2003: 101). 
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In Belgium, die debate luis not (yet) been tackled in a head-on manner as in 
die Netherlands. Nevertheless, similar arguments have been made and debates 
fen neighbouring countries have received quite some attention. As elsewhere in 
Europe, the idea of multiculturalism is under severe peeisure in Belgium. This 
does not mean that forms of multicultural policy are r*> longer present nor dial 
they will quickly disappear (on Flanders, see Jacobs. 2C04c ), but in the long run 
it seems to be unavoidable that si&tamcd negativism about multiculcuralism will 
liave consequences. 


Concluding remarks 

When discussing Belgium's version of multiculturalistn. we atgue that thete is a 
significant difference between the debates on multicultural issues on the one 
land and the practice of multicultural policy on the other. The practice is 
marked by pragmatism and compromise which are generic features of the 
Belgian political system and which have very little to do with live ideal of multi' 
cul rural ism. The question remains open. In our view, aksut ilk? validity of the 
same reasoning foe odier multicultural countries like live Netlierlands or the 
Nordic countries. 

In defence of inulticulturalism, one should recall that the disqualification uf 
the normative theoretical outline piuposed by multicultural witters is chal¬ 
lenged on the grounds of empirical experiences which do not match die 
expectations of live model. Multiculturalism - although often not even really 
unplemented - is being blamed fur not having sufficiently contributed to the 
resolution uf the mam societal problems (such as socio-economic arrears, crimi¬ 
nality, etc.) involving citizens of immigrant origin. When analysing die 
obstacles and difficulties facing immigrant and ethnic minorities In European 
societies, one could, however, well stigmatiie the lack of adequate multicultural 
strategies. Paraphrasing Jacques Lacan, everydnng happens as if a nun-existing 
multicultural model was condemned fur errors that it did not generate. 

We need urgently to envisage intermediary solutions, an open null tic uJ rural 
model articulated on the basis of public policies favouring channels of 
communication and dialogue between all groups in society whatever dieir 
ethnic origins. Because, if we eventually get nd of multiculturalism ai a model, 
it will remain necessary to conceive of an alternative way by wluch cultures 
need to coexist and be respected in our public space* which remain de /at> 
multicultural. 

Notes 

■ The author* wish to think Anna Tnandifylltdou. Tanq Motived. Ricard Zapita. 
Rainer Baubock. Adrun Favell, Judith St^nrts and Riva Kamxyano fix their 
comments on earlier versions of dus chaptt?r. 

1 What wai initially a small group d Muslim girls laicr in 2004 turned into a larger 
coalmen involving antiracist organizations such asCOlFE (Colled if d'A*»cxaarinns 
Opposes i rinrerbcnon Ju foulard & Tfcofee). The acronym COIFE means head 
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dreis in French and stands for Collective of annexations opposed to the Ixin cf the 
headscarf m vhooli 

2 Compare with Kastoryanos contribution on France in the same volume. 
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3 British Muslims and the politics 
of multiculturalism* 

Tariq M odood 


Introduction 

following the 9/11 tenonst attack* in the US, Madrid and msut recently in 
London (7/7 and 21/7), Western uieties are in fear i A international, ldambt 
groups. Tlve concern uf thb chapter, a* of the l*x»k it* a whole, b on die domestic 
politic* cd civic multxultunilisiiL Indq^ndemly id arx1 predating diese attack*, 
diere » a widespread perception chat Muslims. are making politically exceptional 
culturally unreasonal>W or theologically alien demands upon European states. My 
contention is that die logic of Muslim clairm-making is European and contempo- 
rary. The case of Britain is illustrative. The relation between Muslim* and the 
wider British society and British State ha* to he seen in terms of a development 
and rising agendas of meal equality and multiculturalism. Muslims, indeed, have 
become central to diese agenda* even while diey have contested important aspects 
o! it - especially, the pcunacy of racial identities, narrow definitions of racism and 
equality and die secular bias of the discourse and f*>lide* cd multiculturalism. 
While there are now emergent Muslim discourse* of equality, of difference, and of. 
to use the motto of die newsletter of die Muslim Council cd Btiiain, ‘die common 
good', diey liave to be understood as appropriation* and modulations of contempo¬ 
rary discourses and initiatives wlnoe provenance lie* in anti-racum and feminism. 
Wlide one result of dus is to dirow advocate* cd multiculturalism into dseoretical 
and practical disarray, anodier is to stunulate accusations id cultural separatism and 
revive a discourse uf 'integration'. While we should rw* ignore the critic* of 
Muslim activism, we need to recognize that at least some of the latter is a politic* 
uf 'catching up' with racial equality and feminism. In du* way, religion in Britain b 
assuming a renewed political importance. After a long period of liegemony. polit¬ 
ical secularism can no longer \k taken foe granieJ ln< b having to answer it* critic* 
a* diere b a growing understanding dust the dwoq«ation of MusJuns ha* become 
die most unfx*tant challenge of egalitarian multicultural am. 

After France and Germany, Bntain is home to die greatest number of Muslim* 
in on EU country (1.6 million in the 2C01 Census, mute dian half of Soudi Asian, 
primarily Pakistani, origin). Tim is a result c d Commonwealth immigration from 
the 1950s unward*. Initially, thb was in the form of male blxxir from rural small - 
farm-owning and artisan background* seeking to meet die drmand for unskilled 
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and semi-skilled uidu*irial workers in die British economy, with wive* and chil¬ 
dren Arriving from about dse 1970s. The probation of urban professionals among 
South Astui Muslims w%» small, though it increased with the arrival of political 
refugees from East Afnca m die late 1960s and 1970* (though die majority uf this 
group were Hindus and Siklis). Britain, especially London, as a cosmopolitan 
centre. has been very attractive for some of die rich and die professional classes 
hum the Middle East, jurticularly from the 1970s onwards, and m;iny of them have 
Large mvestments in property in die city. Dunng this period, there liave also been 
wuves erf piilitical refugees from ether parts erf die Muslim world, notably from 
Somalia. Bosnia. Afghanistan and Iraq. In die List decade. Britain and especially 
London liave been a magnet foe all kuwb of migrants, many erf wlmtn are Musluns. 


Racial equality movements 

The presence irf new pjpulatiun groups sudi as diese has made manifest certain 
kinds of raisin in Britain. As a result, anti-discrimination laws and policies htgan 
to be put into place from die 1960s. These laws and policies* initially inf1i*nced by 
contempor ar y flunking and practice in relation to anti black racism in the United 
States, as'umc dial the grounds of discrimination are 'cohxir* and edmicity. Not 
only is it in the last decade or so that Muslim assertiveness lias become a feature uf 
niajutity-mmunty relations, but indeed poor to dus, racial equality discourse and 
politics was dominated by die idei that the dominant post-immigration issue was 
'colour racism' (Rex and Moore, 1967; CCCS, 1982; Sivanaiuian. 1955; Gilroy, 
1987). This perspective was epigramaucally expressed by the writer, Salman 
Rushdie; 'Britain is now* two entirely different worlds and die one you inherit is 
determined by Use colour of your skin' (Rushdie, 1982). He, tc^elher with most 
anti-ractsts, later came to adopt a more pluralistic perspective, and one in which 
the Muslim presence is seen as a fact to be ignored at one's peril. Neverdieless, in a 
pure or in a mixed form, die US-derived racial dualism ccnttnue* to be an influen¬ 
tial force in Rritish social science and radical politics (Luthra. 1997; Alexander; 
2032). One consequence of diis & diat the legal and policy framework still reflects 
die conceptualization and priorities of racial dualtsm. 

Until December 2003, it was lawful to discriminate against Muslims as 
Muslims became the courts did not accept that Muslims are an ethnic group 
(though oddly, Jew’s and Sikhs are recognized as ethnic groups widun die 
meaning of the law); on that date an offence of religious discrimination was 
created but confined to employment. Before the advent of the offence of reli¬ 
gious discrimination, the exclusive focus on race and edmicity. and the 
exclusion of Muslims but not Jew's and Stkhs, increasingly came to be a source 
of resentment amongst Muslims Muslims did, however, enjoy some limited 
indirect legal protection quu members of edmic groups such as Pakistanis. Arabs 
and so on. Over time, groups such as Pakistanis have become an active 
constituency widun British 'race relations' (Middle Easterners tend to classify 
themselves a» 'white', as in the 1991 and 2C01 Censuses, and only recently and 
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gradually have become involved In political activism of this sort, or in domestic 
politics generally). Oise iff tlie effects of this pjhlkis was to highlight 'race*. 

Tlie uutul development of anti-racism m Britain followed the US pattern, and 
indeed was directly uiffuenced by US personalities and events. Jir*t as in die 
United States the cuJoir-blirul humanism cf Martin Ludier King Jr came to be 
mixed with an emphasis on black pnde, black autonomy and bbek nationalism as 
typified by Malcolm X, so also m Britain (Lodi these inspirational leaden, visited 
Britain). A key measure/indtcaior ii racial dncmiunatxm and inequality has been 
numerical under-representation m prestigious jobs, public office, etc. Hence people 
have liad to be (self-(classified and counted, and so group Libels, and arguments 
about which labels are audientic, have become a common feature of certain poll!* 
ical discourses. Over die yean it lias also become apparent that by these inequality 
measures it is Asian Muslims, and not Aftu-Gattlheans, as policy m;iken had ongi- 
nally expect©! wfk> have emerged as die mu>t disadvantaged and poorest groins in 
the country (Mcdood ec aL t 1997). To many Muslim activists die misplacing of 
Muslims into race categoric* and the beLifedness wtdi which die severe disadvan¬ 
tages of die Pakistanis and Batigladedus luu come to he recognized by policy 
makers means, at best, dial race relations are an inappropriate palicy niche for 
Muslims (UKAQA, 1993) and. at worst, a conspiracy to prevent die emergeikie of 
a specifically Muslim socio-|xhtical formation (Muslim P;iriiament of Great 
Britain, 1992). Such thinking, however, was itself a product of minority identity 
assertiveness which diameterce* the contemporary period. 

Indeed, it is best to see the development of racial explicitness and Muslim 
assertiveness as pan of a wider socio-political climate which ts not confined to 
race and culture or non-white minorities. Feminism, gay pride, Quebecois 
nationalism and the revival of Scoctishness are some prominent examples of 
diese new identity movements whidi have come to be an important feature in 
many countries, especially those in which class politics lias declined. This 
means that our basic concept of civil rights oc civic equality lias been supple¬ 
mented by die concept of equality as 'difference', by die right to liave ones 
'difference* recognized and supported m the public sphere. 


Beyond a liberal politics 

Thts new, emergent notion of equality creates some dissonance with pre-existing 
political concepts. It does noc fit in easily, for example, with a Tory British 
nationalism. But, more to die point, it is at odds widi some of die centre-left 
deas dial underpinned die earlier notion of racial equality (Goulbourne, 1991a; 
1991b). Hie politicization of 'racial' and eduuc groups (Un also women and 
homosexuals) d taken to introduce 'partscuLtmtii' into 'unlversalistic' concep¬ 
tions ii justice defined by meritocratic individualism, liberal citizenship or 
socialist equality. The success of die new concept of multicultural equality, at 
least on the Left, has. however, been made possible because it was not anoma- 
luix* but fitted in with wider challenges to liberal individualistic Foe example, it 
fitted in widi feminist arguments that ostensible gender-neutral conceptions of 
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ilk! political, of citizenship, of the domain of law and of legal norm*, as well a* a 
liost of Militant!ve laws and policies, were in fad coven but systematic explo¬ 
sions of male perspectives and ignored the needs and capacities of women 
(Pat emui, 1988; Young. 1990). On die one hand, die abstract, rational indi¬ 
vidual of liberal politics and jutnprudence was a man (as evidenced by the fact 
that this individual did not seem to have any iksmestic or child-rearing obliga¬ 
tions). On die ocher lund. die definition of the political, die activities appropriate 
fiw pubbe discourse, political campaigns and legal control favour male interests, 
leaving unchallenged male power in domestic and sexual re la! ions Hence, the 
alternative politics Isscn out of the slogan 'the personal is die political'. 

The politics dut 1 have just mentioned b both a theoretical, discursive pob- 
tics well as a politics of Institutional tefurm. competition for ottict ;ind social 
policies. My CUILUIt lieic - as a way if aiming to apyvooch the jxiluical-nirmative 
climate of opinion in which British Muslims can and ate mounting a case for 
Muslim rights - is particularly wtdi die theoretical dimension of the politics of 
VJUKmnce* as a cntxjue if die lSNft' nouns i/ literal tqutbty It is dierefiee worth 
mentioning some other theoretical sources irf dib politics in order to empluisue 
how important it lias become amount centre-left egabtanans, especially in book- 
wnting and look-leading circles, in Britain and elsewliere. It a a politics due gets 
considerable underpinning from the rise cf philosophical anli-essenliabsm in the 
social sciences (Mtxkxxl. 1998). Originating from die very dilferent work of 
thinkers such to Nic t achc. Heidegger and Wittgenstein, given a certain indetermi¬ 
nate radicalism ui the liands of more recent theorists like Fou:auIt iuid Derrida, 
antt-essentialbm in one form or another has been used to cntkjue hegemonic 
ideas such as nation-irate, community, das*, and even counter-hefemonic notions 
such as woman, black and so on (Fuss, 1989). This I us been taken to such an 
extent that an appreciation of perspectivtsm, of die essentially contested nature 
of concepts, cf fluidity and multiplicity of meanings, of cultural pluralism and 
perlupi even apana, has quickly established itself as an orthodoxy In *jcial theory. 

Of relevance here u liow this antt-eoentialbm. when married to a theory of 
political equably as participation in a discursive public space (Anaidt, 1963; 
1968; Habermas, 1984; 1987), can define inclusion in a political community run 
m terms of (as many European politicians do to regards Muslims) acceptuig die 
rules oi the existing polity and its hallowed public-private boundary lines, but 
the opposite. Public space is defined as essentially contested and indeed created 
through un-going discursive contestation and political struggles, where die rules 
of wlut are appropriate concerns, and die terms of pibtics, far from being fixed 
m advance, are an object of pobticil discourse (Benhabih, 1992; Fraser, 1992). 
Typically, cm diese accounts, the public-private dbtmction wotlcs as a ’gag-rule’ 
to exclude matter* of concern to marginalized and subordmated gtoups, and the 
political integration c A diese minorities on terms of equality inevitably involves 
their challenging the exbting buundmes of publicity. Integration flows from the 
ptuctsd of discursive engagement as marginal groups begin to assert themselves 
confidently in the public space. and others begin to argue and reach some agree¬ 
ment with diem, as well to with the enactment of new laws, policies and so on. 
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Indeed, laws and polkM** may be of lesser Import an ce, (or dvese theories explic¬ 
itly repudiate dve clinical liberal identification of die political with the realms of 
law and dve state. A more expansive understanding of dve political n more 
compatible with the idea erf shift mg boundaries and politics as debate. Tills 
understanding allows for the changing of certain attitudes, stcfeotypes, stigmati¬ 
zations, media images and national symbols as primary political goals. Thus, it 
should now be clear why I believe that today we ate dealing widi a new concept 
of equality, one in which die feme* erf 'representation' are to do not just with die 
numbers of various categories trf people in certain job* or petitions of power, but 
widi ’representattori' as die public imagining of groups qua groups (Hall. 1992). 

Racialization and identity 

The issues raised above may seem quite abstract, little more than the preoccupa¬ 
tions of a few academics and dieir students. It n. in my opinion, an important 
pan of die story of die emergent politics of Muslim identity in Britain. In any 
case, it ts time to mention briefly some of the events tliat had been taking place 
'on die ground' The ’minorities' politics, dve cutting-edge anti-racism that 
developed in Britain in the 1970s and early 1980s. first in radical activism and 
ultra-left corpuscles then, following the Buxton riots of 1981, in some local 
government, trade unions, radical public sectot professional associations and the 
Labour Party, was based on a concept trf political blackness. The British popula¬ 
tion was divided into two groups, black and white. The former consisted of all 
dune people who were potential victims of colour racism though, in bodi 
dieocy and practice, dvey were assumed disproportionately to liave dve charac¬ 
teristics of the Afto-Caribbean population (Mcdood. 1994). 

This political movement has played an important put in opening up the 
question of 'race' in Britain and has come to define the identity of many people 
(less ao now than at its height in the mid- to late 1980s). Whether at any point 
dvb pilitic.il identity was embraced by dve majority of Soudv Asians or Musluns 
is an open question (personally, I think not). Two dungs, however, are clear. 
Fust, diis identity was embraced by Asian pobtical activists in the 1980s, espe¬ 
cially dune whose activism was concerned with mainstream British society 
rathei dvan the organization of their own communities. Second, that from the 
late 198& onwutds, if noc earlier, roost Asians were emphasizing a more partic¬ 
ular ethnic or religious identity rather than this all-inclusive non-whiteness. 

Political blackness was, therefore, unravelling at a grassroots level at dve very 
lime when it was becoming hegemonic as a minority discourse uv Bntish public 
life (1980%). The single event dvat illustrated this most dramatically was die 
baule over TTie Somme Verses that broke out in 1988-1989, when many 
Mustlmi complained that dve novel by Salman Rushdie was offensive (Modood* 
1990; 2C05). This was seen by all concerned as a Muslim versus dve West buttle. 
Confining ourselves to the protests of British Muslims and leaving aside the 
international row caused by the intervention of Ayatollah Khunvemt, it can be 
safely said tliat it generated an impassioned Muslim activism and mobilization 
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dut no previous campaign against return had been remotely able to stir Many 
'lapsed’ Of passive’ Muslima (especially nun-religious Muslima, for whom hith¬ 
erto their Muslim background was not particularly important) (re discovered a 
new sense uf community solidarity. Wliai waa sinking was that wlsen dse public 
rage against Muslims was at its most intense, Muslima neither sought nor were 
offered any special solidarity by any nun-white minority. It was in fact some 
white liberal Anglicans that tried to moderate the hostility against die angry 
Muslims, and it was inter-faith fora rather than political black organizations 
dut tned to create space where Muslims could state their case without being 
vilified. Political blackness - seen up to then as die key formation in die poli¬ 
tic* of post-immigration ethnicity - was seen as irrelevant to an issue which 
many Muslims insisted was fundamental to defining die kind of 'respect' or 
'civility' appropriate to a peaceful multicultural society, that is to say, to die 
political constitution <A 'difference' in Britain (Mockxxi. 1994). 

The black identity movement, in a growing climate of opinion favourable to 
identity politics uf various kinds, was successful in shifting die terms of the 
debate from colour-blind individualistic assimilation to questions about bow 
white Rntish society had to change to accommodate new groups. It dms paved 
the way for a plural ethnic assertiveness, as Asian groups, including Muslims* 
borrowed die logic of ethnic pnde and tried to catch up widi the success of a 
newly legitimized black public identity. 

Since getting out, the genie lias not been re-corked. In a very short space uf 
time 'Minlini' became a key |x>litjcal mmomy identity, acknowledged by Right 
and Left, bigots and die open-minded, the media and die government. It has 
become integral to local community politics and yet thrives through romantic, 
global solidarities as wars and massacres in Palestine, Bosnia, Kosovo. Iraq, 
Chechnya, Kashmir, India and so on, fill our newspapers and television screens 
and led some young Bnthh-btm Muslims to reinvent the concept of die Ummah 
as global victims. This politics lias meant not just a recognition of a new reli¬ 
gious diversity in Britain bur a new or renewed policy importance fur religion. 


Religious equality 

So. one of die current conceptions of equality is a difference-affirming equality, 
with related notions of respect, recognition and identity - in ihort. what 1 
understand by political rnulticulturalisni. What kinds of specific policy* 
demands, dien, are being made by or on behalf of religious groups and Muslim 
identity politics in particular, when these terms are deployed? 

I suggest dial these demands have three dimensions, which get progressively 
'diicker* - and are progressively less accept aide to radical secularists. 


No religious disertvninufion 

One Muslim otgantzatton concerned with these issues is die Forum Against 
Islamophubta anJ Racism (FAIR). Set up in 2000 'for die purpose of ratsuig 
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awareness til* and combating Lsbnvuphobia and racism, monitoring specific inci¬ 
dents of Islamuphobia aisd racism, working towards eliminating religious aisd 
racial discrimination. campaigning aisd lobbying on issues relevant to Muslim 
and utKer muJti ethnic communities in Britain', its mission statement sets exit 
this first dimension of equality. 

The very baste demand is dial religious people, no less dian people defined 
by 'race* or gender, should not suffer discrimination in job anJ other opportuni¬ 
ties. So, fur example, a person who b trying to dress in accordance with their 
religiun or who projects a religious identity (such as a Muslim woman wearing a 
headscarf, a hijah) should not be discriminated against in employment. Up to 
die end of 2003 tliere wto no legal ban on such discrimination in Britain, and 
die government argued dial the case for it was not proven. 

The legal system thus left Muslims particularly vulneruUe because, while 
discrimination against ydrmu&e-weanng Jews and tutban-wearing Sikhs was 
deemed to be unlawful racial discrimination. Muslims, unlike these other 
faith communities, were not deemed to be a racial or edinic group. Nor were 
they protected by die legislation against religious discrimination that did exist 
ui one part erf Britain: being explicitly designed to protect Cadiolics, it covers 
only Northern Ireland. The best that Muslims were able to achieve was to prove 
due the discrimination against them was indirectly against dieir edinic charac¬ 
teristics: that they suffered discrimination by virtue erf being, say. a Pakistani or 
an Iraqi. 

Wlule it is indeed the case dial the discrimination against Muslims is mixed 
up widi forms of colour racism and cultural racism, die charge of race discrimi¬ 
nation will provide no protection if it b clearly die individual's religion, not die 
individual’s race, diat has led to the discrimination. Moreover, some Muslims 
are white and so do not enjoy this second-class protection; and many Muslim 
activists argue diat teltgious freedom, being a fundamental right, should not be 
legally and politically dependent on dubsoin concepts of race and ethnicity. The 
same argument jpplies to the demand for a law in Britain (as already exists in 
Northern Ireland) making incitement to religious hatred unlawful, to pirallcl 
die bw against incitement to racial hatred. (The biter extends protection to 
certain forms of anti-jewish literature, but not anti Muslim literature - though 
see note l.) 

After some yean of arguing that diere was insufficient evidence of religious 
discrimination, the hand of the British government was forced by Article 13 of 
die Amsterdam Treaty (1999), which includes religwxis discrimination in die 
lbt of die forms of discrimination that all member states are expected to elimi¬ 
nate. Accordingly, the British government, following a European Commission 
directive (that, incidentally not all member states have rushed to implement), 
uutlaw'ed religious discrimination in employment, with effect from December 
2003. This is, however, only a partial 'catching up' with the existing anti¬ 
discrimination provisions in relation to race and gender. It ifocs not extend to 
discrimination in die provbion of goods and service*, and will not create a duty 
upon employers to take steps to promote equality of opportunity. 
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Even-handedness amongst religions 

Many minority faith advocarea interpret equality to mean that minority reli¬ 
gions should get at feast some of live support from live state that lunger 
established religions do. Muslims have led live way on tlvto argument, and have 
nk*Je two particular issues politically contentious: the state funding id schools 
and the law of blasphemy. After some political Kittle, the government has 
agreed in recent years to fund a few (so far, five) Muslim »ch<x>l*, as well as a 
Sikh and a Seventh Day Adventist school, on the same basis enjoyed by thou¬ 
sands of Anglican and Catholic schools and some Methodist and Jewish 
schools. (In England and Wales, over a third of state-maintained primary and a 
sixth of secondary schools are run by a religious group - but all have to deliver a 
centrally determined National Curriculum.) 

Some secularists are unhappy about this. They accept the argument fur purity 
but believe thb should be achieved by the state withdrawing its funding from all 
religious schools. Most Muslims reject this form of equality in which the privi¬ 
leged lose something but live underprivileged gain nothing. More specifically, 
die issue between 'equalising upwards' and 'equalising downwards’ m this 
context b aKiut die legitimacy of religion as a public institutional presence. 

Muslims have failoi to get the courts to interpret the existing statute on blas¬ 
phemy to cover offences beyond what Christians boll sacred, but some political 
support exists foe an offence <d incitement to religious hatred, maturing die 
existing une of incitement to racial haired. Tlie government inserted such a clause 
m die jwst-9/l 1 security draft legislation, in order to conciliate Muslims, wlio. 
among odiers, were opposed to die new powers id surveillance, arrest and deteti- 
txn As U happened, most of die Litter was made law, but die provision on 
incitement to religious haired was defeated in Parliament. It was reintroduced in a 
Private Members Dill, wluch also sought to abolish the laws governing blasphemy, 
fnwn a Liberal Democrat, Lotd Avebury. Although unsuccessful, m September 
2CC4 the government announced its intention to create an offence of incitement 
to religious lulled, though some of its supporters coutiHied to express dveir opposi¬ 
tion. It proved to K? part uf die ruft of legislation dvat was alxindjuded to make 
way fur the General Election of May, 2C05, but was reintroduced in Piuliament in 
June. 2C05. In any case, it nuy be that a recent High Court judgement lvas cteatcd 
a fomi of indirect protection against anti-Muslim incitement. 1 

Positive inclusion of religious gruujis 

Use demand here is dvat religion in general, or at leas* die category id 'Muslim' in 
particular, duiuld be a category by wluch die inclusiveness id social institutions 
may be Julged, as they increasingly are in relation to race and gerwier. Fox example, 
employers siuxild have to demonstrate that they ik> not disenmmate agmmt 
Muslims by explicit monitoring of Muslims* position within die workforce. Kicked 
up by afpruprute policies, targets, managerial responsibilities work environments, 
Staff framing. •xlvertisemetits, outreach and so on. Sunilarly, puhlic kxltes sliould 
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provide appropriately sensitive policies and staff m relation to die services they 
provide, especially tn rebtion to (non-Muslim) schools, sccial and health services; 
Muslim community centres or Muslim youth worker* dsoukl be funded in aUmon 
to existing Asian and Caribbean community centres and Asian and black youth 
wxklfh. 

To take another case: the BBC currently beliefs u is of political importance 
to review and improve its personnel practices and its output of programmes, 
including it* on-screen ‘representation’ of the British population, by making 
provision for and winning the confidence of, say. women, ethnic groups and 
yuung people. Why should it not also use religious groups as a criterion of inclu¬ 
siveness and have to demonstrate tliat it b doing the same for viewers and staff 
defined by religious community membership! 

In short, Muslims should be treated as a legitimate group in their own right 
(not because they are. say. Asians), whose piesence in Brmdi society has to be 
explicitly reflected in all walks erf life anJ m all institutions; and whether they 
are so included should become one erf the criteria for judging Britain as an egali¬ 
tarian, inclusive, multicultural society. There is no prospect at present of 
religious equality catching up with the importance licit employers and other 
organizations give to sex or race. A |x>tentially significant victory, however, was 
made when the government agreed to include a religion question in the 2001 
Census. Thu was the first time this question had been asked since 1851 and its 
reintroduction waft largely unpopular outside die politically active religionists, 
among whom Muslims were foremost. Nevertheless, it has die potential to pave 
die way for widespread ‘religious monitoring' in die way that die inclusion of an 
ethnic question in 1991 has led to die mure routine use of 'ethnic monitoring’. 

These policy demands no doul< seem okl within the terms of. say, the 
French or US 'will of separation' between the state and religion, and may make 
secularists uncomfortable in Britain too (see Mtxkxxl and Kastoryuno, thb 
volume). But it b clear diat they virtually minor existing anti-discrimination 
policy provisions m Britain. 

In an analyst* uf some Muslim policy statements in die early 1990s, following 
die activism stimulated by die Sishmtc Venes affair, 1 argued dial die main lines 
uf arguments were captured by die following three positions* 

• a 'colour-blind* human rights and human dignity approach; 

• an approach based on extension of the concepts of racial discrimination 
and racial equality in incti&Je anti-Muslim racism; 

• a ‘Muslim power' approach. 

1 conclixled dial these 'refleci nut so much obscurantist Islamic interventions 
into a modem secular discourse, bit typical minority options in contemporary 
Anglo-American equality politics, and employ the rhetorical, conceptual aid 
institutional resources avaibkle in that (xslitics* (Modood. 1993: 518). 

All three approaches are present today. For example, the Muslim Council of 
Britain, whose stated aim is to 'make Britain a successful multi-faith and 
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multi-cultural scxtety’, lias said dial its three key domestic policy concern* are 
'the need to outlaw religious dncnmination; measures to tackle high levels of 
poverty and suctal exclusion and concern about die curtailment of civil liberties 
axvJ die targeting by the authorities erf Muslim organisations’ (MCB press release, 
1 Qrtolxrf 2C03). 2 At the same time, some high-profile radicals have made a 
Muslim power approach more prominent, in a manner not dissimilar to the nse 
of black power activism after die height of the civil rights pctKxI in the United 
States. Tliis approach is mainly nourished by despair at die victimization and 
humiliation of Muslims ui places such as Palestine. Bosnia, Kashmir and 
Afglianistan. For many British Minimis, such military disasters and humanitarian 
horn vs evoke a strong desire to express solidarity with oppressed Muslims 
through die political idea of the Unimak, the global community of Muslims, 
which must defend and restore itself as a global player. To take the analogy with 
US black power a bit further, one can say that as black nationalism and Afro- 
centrism developed as o«ve ideological expression erf black power, so. similarly, we 
can see political Idambm as a search for Muslim dignity and power. 

Muslim assertiveness, then, though triggered and uiteusified by wliat are 
seen in attacks on Muslims, is primarily derived not from Islam or Islamism Un 
from contemporary Western ideas about equality and multiculturalism. While 
simultaneously reacting to the latter fur its failure to distinguish Muslims from 
the rest of the ’black* population and its uncritical secular bias, Muslims positively 
use. adapt and extend these contemporary Western ideas in Older to join other 
equality seeking movements. Political Muslims d>, dserefore. have an ambiva¬ 
lence in relation to multicultural discourses. On die one hand, as a result of 
previous tnisrecogmtton of dieir identity, and existing biases, there is distrust of 
'the race relations industry' and erf 'liberals’; on the odier liand. the assertiveness 
b clearly a product of the positive climate created by liberals and egalitarians. 

Thn ambivalence can tend towards antagonism as the assertiveness is 
increasingly being joined by Islamic discourses and Islamist*. Especially, as has 
been said, diere & a sense that Muslim populations across the world are repeat¬ 
edly suffering at the hand* of their neighbours, aided and abetted by the United 
States and its allies, anJ dust Muslims must come togedver Ui defend them¬ 
selves. Politically active Muslims in Britain, however, are likely to be part of 
domestic multicultural and equality aments - emphasizing discrimination in 
educational and economic opportunities, political representation and die 
media, and 'Muslim-blindnes*' in the provision of health, care and social 
services; and argumg for remedies which minor existing legislation and |x>licie* 
in relation to sexual and racial equality (Modood and Ahmad, 2C05). 

After 9/11 

Following the riots of sununer 2C01. wlien young .Asian Muslim men knight with 
supporter* erf the racist British National Party and/or the |X)lic e in scnc northern 
cities (Kalra, 2C03), (xxative rhetoric about multiculturalism and plural 
Britishness (CMEB, 2COO) lias come to be cuunter-lxilanced by an Integra- 
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tiutust, anti- Muslim rhetoric. The issues raised were far from new. having already 
been made prominent during and after die Sutonii Verse* affair. They were, 
liowever, umsderably reinforced by die reactions to die terrorist attacks in die 
United State* of September 11 and die ’war on terrorism* tliat lias followed, 
which clearly lias hd and is having major implication* for domestic* political 
rnuliiculturalf.nl. The military and civil liberties aspect* erf die 'war against 
tenurtW. even mote so than at die time of the SdCimic Verses affair, ha* seen a 
vulnerable and besieged group assert itself publicly, and at time* deftindy. Tlie 
majority of Muslims, wlulst condemning die terrorist attacks on die United 
States, opposed die bombing campaign in Afgliamstan and die invasion of Iraq 
A significant minority id Musluns. liowever, voiced support for die Taliban, even 
for bin Laden, anJ there were some media reports that some young men had gone 
to Afghanistan to fight for the Taliban. anJ that some of them liad been killed in 
die US attacks, though such reports were difficult to confirm. A British Muslim in 
Pakistan claimed to have helped recruit mure than 2C0 British volunteers to fight 
for the Taliban (Tekgrofih. 8 January 1X2); a British national was convicted in 
Pakistan for tlie murder of die American journalist, Rimel Pearl. Three erf tlie 
first fifty captives brought hum Afgliamstan to the US prixiti in Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, were Britons and eventually they were Joined by six other* (by mid- 
2C04 none hd been durged and five were released in February’ 2C05). Moreover, 
the failed 'shoe bomber'. Richard Reid, was a Brilon of Caribbean origin on his 
father's side. Some British Muslims seem to have been involved tn a number of 
ocher terrorist incident* in various pom erf die world, tnclixling a 'suicide 
bombing* ui Israel (the Independau, 9 March 2CK>4). Under new anti-terrorism 
legislation, 664 persons, nearly all Minimis, had been taken into detention 
w’ithuut ttul by September 2C04 but only 99 Ld been charged with an offence, 
usually a minor one. and over half had been released without charge. The seven¬ 
teen who lud been found guilty of a connection to a terrorist organisation were 
mainly manbers of the Ulster Defence Association anJ the Real IRA (BBC TV. 
2004). A* dus hook goes to preset, terrorist attacks, believed by die police to he 
earned out by Islamists, have taken place in London widi considerable loss of life, 
creating a climate of fear and suspicion of Muslims 

While some Muslims from a variety erf Western countries have been drawn into 
jAdi activities, Britons seem to be quite prominent. This may even be a conse¬ 
quence erf die political consciousness aid as&erttvcne** diat are a feature of 
struggles for multicultural equality. Several commentators have noted dial the 
young Bril mis wlio seem to have got involved in diese international networks were 
noc necessarily from die large Muslim underclass in Britain, but were just as or 
nuce likely to be students or graduates and professionals (Shaw. 2002). This ts not 
ui itself surprising aid is not inconsistent w’idi the argument of dus luok tliat 
racism and anti-racism, broadly conceived, are a primary source of Muslim 
assertiveness in Britain. It is a feature of much contemporary equality movements - 
such as feminism - that they are led by mtcllcctixil* and public sector and media 
prufoatunals and focus mere on glass-ceiling and elite issues than on severe depri¬ 
vation. There is at*> a focus on discursive representations aid unconscious racism 
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and sexism, t>\t? counterparts of which are likely to be acutely felt by educated 
Muslims and can be a direct or indirect &>urce fur opputibonal activism. This is 
particularly relevant became, as lul been argued in previous duplets, Muslims 
acqufo/ipkin self-pride and oppmitsunal energy ftum their personal faith and collec¬ 
tive solidarity. Foe example. Piuna Werbner lias carefully In ought out how certain 
kinds of Islamic millennial urn. originating from the Sufism d rural Pakistan, give 
succuur and redemptive hope in the light of contemporary domestic and interna' 
tiocul humiliations and powetlessness (Werbrver. 2001; 2CK34). Yet die also shows 
tliat tills discourse, pojuilar amongst migrants, is not meant to be taken militamly; 
uvdeeJ it does not offer a political agenda The latter can d course be found ui a 
militant Isbmiun - journalistically known as 'Islamic fundamentalism' - wludi 
was al*ent amongst Asian Muslim migrants but is increasingly attractive to some 
of the 'second generation*, especially the better educated, blasncsm, then, erffers an 
alternative stance of political mobili^ition to egahtanan multiculturalism, or 
peiliaps a complementary one with the farmer focused an the international and 
die latter on the national. It is too early to say wluit effect the emergence of 
IsLitiusm wiU have an die discourse of multiculturalnm among Britidi Muslims and 
among Btltons generally. A study of 'moderate' Muslim activists and public Intel* 
Uctuah in 2C03 found strung supjxirt foe muUiculturahsm, as long as it tnduJcd 
faith as a dimension of 'differerwe'. with some arguing diat the Quran. Islam and 
Muslim history are powerful sources of multiculturalism and represent a supenoc 
form of multiculturalism than has bxren developed elsewhere or is on offer in the 
contempor ar y West (Moikxxl and Ahmad, 2035). J 

Just as international Islamnm and, certainly, terrorism have complicated 
die case for multicultural equality on die Muslim side, so too on the tvon- 
Muslim side. The confined retreat from multicultutalism has of course been 
given an enormous impetus by post-9/11 events. Theie has been widespread 
questioning, echoing the Rudvdie affair, about whether Muslims can be and 
are willing to be integrated into Btittsh society and its political values, paral¬ 
leling discourses in most of the EU. The New Labour government was at die 
forefront of this debate^ as were many odiers wlio are prominent on die centre-hit 
and have long-standing anti-racist credentials. For example, die Commission 
for Racial Equality published an article by die left-wing author Kenan Malik, 
arguing that 'multiculturalism has helped to segregate communities fat more 
effectively than racism* (Malik. 2001/02). The late Hugo Young, the leading 
liberal columnist of the centre-left newspaper the Guardian, went further 
and wrote that multiculturalism 'can now he seen as a ineful bihle for any 
Muslim who uuots diat his religious-cultural priorities, including the defence of 
jihad against America, override his civic duties of loyally, tolerance, justice 
and respect for democracy' (Guardian, 6 November 20D1). More extreme 
again, Famikh Dhondy. an Asian who had pioneered multicultural broadcasting 
on British television, writes d a 'multicultural fifth column' which must be 
routed out, and argues diat state funding d multiculturalism should he redi¬ 
rected into a defence of the values of freedom and democracy (Dhondy, 2001).* 
Must recently, Trevor Phillip*, live Chair of the Commission foe Racial Equality 
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(CRE), has declared dial multiculturalism was useful once hut is now out of 
date for it makes a fetish (A difference instead iA encouraging minorities to he 
truly British (Baldwin, 2004). 5 

One cA tlie specific issues that has come to be a central element of this 
debate b ’faith schools’; that is to say, state-funded schools run by religious orga¬ 
nisations. While they must teach the National Curriculum and are inspected by 
a government agency, they can give extra apace to religious instruction, though 
not all do so. They are popular with parents for tiieir ethos, discipline and 
academic achievements and so can select their pupils, often giving priority to 
chddren whose parents can demonstrate a degree of religious observance. Yet 
die violent disturkmces in some northern English cities in summer ZC01. in 
which Asian Muslim men had been among the protagonists, were officially 
blamed in part on the fact iA segregated communities and segregated schools. 
Some of these were church- run schools and were 90 per cent or more Christian 
and white. Others were among the most under-resourced and under-achieving 
ui die country and had rolls of 90 per cent or more Muslims. They came to be 
called, including in official reports (Otneley, 2001 ). 'Muslim schools'. In fact, 
diey were nodung of the sort. They were local, bottom-of-dve-pile comprehen¬ 
sive schools which had suffered from decades of under-in vestment and 'while 
flight* and were run by white teachers according to a secular National 
Curriculum. 'Muslim schools' then came to be seen as the source of the problem 
of divided cities, cultural backwardness, riots and lack of Britishness, and a 
breeding ground lor militant Islam. Muslim run schtxils were lumped into d\b 
category of 'Muslim schools* even though all die evidence suggested dial their 
pupils (mainly Juniors and girls) did not engage in riots and terrorism and, 
despite limited resources, achieved better exam results dun local audioricy 
‘secular* schools. On the basis of these 'Muslim schools' anJ ’faith schools' 
constructions, tinkles were bundled by prominent columnists in die btuadsheet 
newspapers against allowing state funding to any mote Mirdim-run schools or 
even to a dmrdi-run school, and demands were nude once again that the 
British state be entirely secular. For example, Polly Toynbee argued in the 
GuanAon dut a precondition of cackling racial segregation wit» that 'religion 
should be kept at home, in die private sphere* (Guardian, 12 December 2001), 
utiluing a pxibllc-ptivale distinction die political revival of whidi is a reaction 
to Muslim assertiveness and Muslim claims 14**1 a public policy of multicukur- 
alnm (see ModooJ and Kastoryano, this volume). 


New developments 

As at the time of die Rudulie affair, the media gave massive and disfeopoc- 
tlunate coverage to Muslim extremists, regardless of the limited support they 
enjoyed among Muslims. While the same occurred in relation to more recent 
controversies, there were, however, at least two new features in the media and 
political dekites after 9/11. First, while in the late l9S0s there were virtually no 
self-identified Muslims (as opposed to persons with a Muslim background) with 
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a pbtform in the national media, by 2001, partly because Muslims liad achieved 
notoriety as a political problem, there were a couple of Muslim broadsheet 
column Lit* They, together, with other occasional Muslim contributors, 
expressed collective self'criticism. This was absent in the Rushdie affair. While 
maintaining a strongly anti-US foreign pohey stance, they expressed shock at 
I tow much angel and blent violence had become part of the Muslim identity in 
Britain, especially youth culture, arguing that West-hating militant ideologues 
liad hijacked' bbm and dial die moderates had to denounce them. 6 The 
following quote from Yusuf Islam (formerly live pop star Cat Stevens before his 
conversion to bbm, and now die head of die Islatiua Educational Trust, who 
liad been wrong-footed by the media in relation to Khomeini's fatwa in 1989) 
nicely captures this shift m the position erf the moderates: 

1 was still learning, ill-prepared and lacking in knowledge and confidence 
to speak out against forms of extremism. ... Today, I am aghast at the horror 
of recent events and feel it a duty to speak out. Not only did terrorists 
hijack planes and destroy life, they also hijacked die beautiful religion of 
bbm. 

(/niepmdenr, 26 October 2031) 

Odier Muslim intellectuals issued fat was against the fanatics (Ziauikltn Sardar, 
Obienvr. 23 September 2001), described the Muslim revolutionaries as fascists* 
(Sardar, Evening Standard, 5 November 2001) and ’xenopliobes* (Yasuun 
Alibhai-Brown, /ndependeni, 5 November 2001), with whom they did not 
want to be uniteJ under die term 'British Muslims’. While in the Saumk Verses 
affair moderate Muslims argued against wliat they toak to be a bias against 
Muslims - a failure even by liberals to extend the ideas erf equality and respect for 
others to include Muslims - moderates now added to this line of defence an argu¬ 
ment about die urgency of reinterpreting Islam. This reinterpretation variously 
calb for a re-excavation of die Qur’an as a charter of human rights, which, for 
example, abolished sbvery and gave property rights to women more than a 
millennium before either of diese was achieved in the West; a restoration of 
die thirst for knowledge mid rational enquiry which characterised medieval 
Muslim societies: a re-centring of bbm around piety and spintuality, not polit¬ 
ical ideology; a ’reformation' that would make bbm compatible with 
individual conscience, science and secularism. Sardar. one erf the most prominent 
of die moderate Muslim intellectuals, said that the failure of the blamisc move¬ 
ments of the 1960s and 1970s was partly responsible for die contemporary 
distortions of blam by the militants. Such movements, be argued, liad started off 
widi an ediical and intellectual idealism, but had become intellectually closed, 
fanatical and violent. Just as t<xby s middle-aged moderates liad encouraged the 
earlier Islamic renewal, dsey must now lake some responsibility for what has 
come to pun and do something about it (Sardar, Observer, 21 CXtobei 2001). 

A second difference from die Satanic Verses affair was that Muslims found 
dut many of their analyses of international developments were sliared by non- 
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Mm!urn. often the majority of Briton*, especially the politically minded. While 
Tony Blair's dose support for all US initiatives, especially the invasion of Iraq, 
deeply alienated nu*t Muslims from die government and die Labour Party 7 - 
die main forum of Asian Muslim mainstream political activity - die same was 
true of many non-Mirdims. While in some countries where US policy, and their 
governments’ support foe it, was deeply unfxspular, a* in Italy and Spain. Muslim 
protest* were marginal because Muslims lacked a political presence, British 
Muslims were prominent and nvudi more voluble (except for those bound by 
Labour Party ciwistraints) than their better resourced counterparts in the 
United State*. Thete was a greater political maturity amongst British Muslims 
ui comparison to the Satanic Verse* affair. While in terms of elected national 
politicians and presence in national public bodies and influentul nexuses. 
Muslims continued to be woefully undet-represented (Anwar and Baksh, 2C03). 
there was a new embeddedness in die British political structure. The crurial 
difference, however, was that Muslims were, virtually for die first lime. rw>t 
isolated. Indeed, on some occasions diey were part erf a broad consensus. For 
example, there was a near unanimity in the op-ed pages erf the national papers 
dial die price fur die invasions of Afghanistan and Iraq and die rest of the ’war 
on terrorism* was a just solution for the Palestinians, a position that Muslims of 
all stripes heartily endorsed. Tlus meant that alliances and coalition building 
were possible in a way denied with die Rushdie affair, and which meant that 
Muslims were on some occasions part of the political mainstream. Fur example, 
die Muslim Association erf Britain was one of die three partners dial organized 
a senes of mass protest marches in London, including one in Febeuary 2003, the 
Lirgest ever held in that city, and in which - ui contrast to most Muslim orga¬ 
nized action hitherto - Muslims loaned only a fraction of the gadiering of about 
2 million participants. 


Reaffirming multiculturalism 

As die Verses affair had done earlier, so the events followuig from 9/11 
are turbulent and testing for political multiculturalism. The watchword, 
however, has to be: Don’t Panic. Perhaps, we ought to brace ourselves lot some 
excesses; 1 am reminJed of the Marxist radicalism of my student days in the late 
1960s and 1970s; as we know, that passed and many a radical now holds high 
office (and fulminates against young radicals!). But we must distinguish 
between criminal actions and militant rhetoric, between radical Islamist* and 
die wider Muslim opinion; for die former, despite the bewitchment of the 
media, are as representative of Muslims as the Socialist Workers Parly is of 
workuig-cbss politics. We must note that despite die special stresses and strains 
dial arise for Muslims, and in relation to Muslims, the situation is not uniquely 
difficult. It is most likely that Muslims are following the same cra)ectury as Afro- 
Caribheans of making a claim upon Britishness through forms of political 
self-defence and anti-racism. Heiwie. it is important that we not give up on the 
moderate, egalitarian multiculturalism that has been evolving ui Britain, and 
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lias proved susceptible to gradually accommodating Muslim demand*, through a 
proem of campaigning, debate, negotiation rind (political concensus. 

Oti>er than Muslims themselves, a leading actor in bruiguig Muslim concerns 
and rjcial equality thinking into contact with each other lias been the 
Runnyroede Trust, recogncuig lslamuphobia ;is one of the chief forms of racism 
today when it set up its Commission on blamophobia (Runnymedc Trust, 1997; 
2C04). The demand for Muslim schools within the state sector was rejected by 
die Swann Report on multiculturalisiii fcn rhe 1980s and by die Commission for 
Racial Equably even in die 1990s (Swann, 1985; CRE. 1990), yet it became 
government policy ui 1997. Adapting live census to measure die extent of soclo- 
etinumuc disadvantage by religious grout* ^ l*en achieved, and support lias 
been built up for outlawing religious discrimination and incitement to religious 
hat ltd. Talk of Muslim identity used to be rejecteJ by racial egalitarians as an 
irrelevance ('religious no* political') and as divisive, but m die las* few years 
Muslim organisations like die Muslim Council of Britain (MCB) and Forum 
Against hlamuphobta and Racism (FAIR), mentioned earlier, have co-organired 
events and demonstrations with groups such as die National Assembly of Black 
People and are often supported by die Commission fot Racial Equality. 

There must, certainly, be an emphasis not just on 'difference* but on 
commonality coo. British anti-racists and multiculturalists have indeed been too 
prune to ignore this; but to do so is actually less characteristic of Muslims than 
of the political left (see, foe instance, the various statements of MCB from its 
inception, and its choice of motto, 'Working for die Common Good’). To lake 
up some recent issues, of course wanting co be part of British socieiy means 
having a facility ui the English language, and the state muse be protective of the 
rights of those oppressed within their communities, as ui die case of forced 
marriage*. But blaming Muslims alone fur segregation ignores how die 
phenomenon in the northern cilies and elsewhere has been shaped by while 
people's preferences as individuals ('white flight’), and the decisions oi local 
councillors, not lease ui relation ro public housing, and by employers, Including 
local councils. Mudim politics in Britain clearly includes an advocacy foe multi- 
cult oral mu; indeed, some of dm group of Muslims believe dial the Qur'an, 
Islam and Muslim history are powerful sources of multtculturalism and represent 
a superior form of multicuhuralism than has been developed elsewhere or is on 
offer in the contemporary West, h ts true dial for some Muslims the ideal multi - 
culturalism is faith based in identifying dimensions of 'difference', with odier 
religions nut just included but given primacy in terms <A respect. It probably 
also is faidi based in terms of limits of recognition with, critically, homosexu¬ 
ality more likely to be positioned as what is tolerated radier than respected 
(Modood and Ahtfcki, 2C05). These are differential empliases that may be open 
to dialogue and should not be used as reasons to argue against multiculturalum. 

It is meat regrettable dial the emergence of Muslim political agency has 
thrown British multicultural ism into theoretical and practical disarray. It lias led to 
policy reversal* in the Netherlands and elsewhere, and across Europe has 
strengthened intolerant, exclusive nationalism and secularism. We should in fact 
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b«! moving the oilier way. We should be extending to Muslim* existing level* df 
protection bum discrimination and Incitement to hatred, and die duties an organi¬ 
sations in ensure equality of opportunity, not simply die watered-down versions 
of legislation proposed by die European Commission and recently effected by 
die British government. We should target mote effectively, in consultation with 
religtout and other representatives, the severe poverty and social exclusion of 
Muslims. Wc should also tecognue Muslims as a legitimate social partner and 
include diem in the institutional compromises of Church and itate. religion and 
politics, that cKuractcrixe die evolving, moderate secularism of mainstream 
Western Europe, resisting die wayward, radical example of France. 

Ultimately, we must rethink 'Europe* and its changing nations so that 
Muslimi are not a ‘Them* but part of a plural 'Us*, not mere sojourners but part 
uf its future. The twentieth century can be seen, as DuBois predicted (1995), as 
having been dominated by struggles about 'colour'. with non-whites resisting 
die domination of whites. The first years of die new century suggest dial similar 
struggles between non-Muslims and Muslims may define our era. The political 
integration or incorporation of Muslims - rememtetuig tliat there are more 
Muslims in die European Union than die combined populations of Finland. 
Ireland and Denmark - nut only, dierefore. has become the most mi|x>rtanl goal 
of egalitarian multiculturalisrn. but ts now pivotal in shaping die security, 
indeed the destiny, of many peoples across the globe. 


Notes 

This chapter rruvirks and updates some prevsous material rf mine, namely The 

S al Muslims m British secular muhiciilturaltsm'. m N. Akayyad ai>J M. Cast ells 
(2002) Muslim Ewrcpe cr ffursdsfura. Politics, Culture and CiiiyniAip in t/u? .Aft 
of Gkdufcaitwn. New York: Lexicon Books; ‘Muslims and the politics of multicul- 
turaltsm ui Britain', m E. Henhberg and K. Moore <2C02> Cnriril Vim* of SrptemAn 
If. Anufrici from Around iht Word. New York: New Pre». and. Muslims and the 
politics of difference*, in S. Spencer (ed.) (2C03) 7 he Petes of MVdim, Oxford. 
Blackwell I am grateful to these publishers tar letting roe reuse some of the material. 
1 Following *V/11* an Anti-Tcrntfism. Cnme and Security Act was quickly* passed and 
extended the phrase ‘racially aggravated* to ‘racially or reltguxisly aggravated'. In 
Z(XH r the Hqji Court upheld the conviction in the Norwood case, arguing that 
displaying a British National Party poster bearing the words 'Islam out of Britain' 
and Protect the British People’ accompanied by a picture of the 9/11 anack on the 
Twin Towers amounted to an offence of causing alarm o€ distress. The High Court 
argued thit evidence of actual alarm c* distress was not necessary’ if ii was deter¬ 
mined that 'any nghc thinking member cf asciety' is likely to be caused harassment, 
alarm or dutresv Ir concluded, rhereicce. that the poster was niculty insulting and. 
additionally, religsoudy aggravated. It seems then though this is cxily on the baas 
of one case - that Muslims in Britain may have some legal protcctii*! against a 
version of incitement to religious hatred (fc* further details see Nunited v DPP 
2C03. and Runnyracdc Trust. 2C04). 

2 For lunhrr examples ot how a ‘catching up* anti-thvoimina turn and equality agenda 
lias been devrlcping m relation to Mudims. see Runnymede Trust (2004). 

3 The study tixmd that the term ‘muderate* was rust readily embraced. Even th«c who 
dal not object to ir as a div&ive terra created by the non-Muslim media and 
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p.Jirkiiaru feb rfur it h*J unfiXtunarclv come lo mean 'sell'OUf* in the Muslim 
coraraunirscs (Mcxkuxl anJ Ahmad. 20M). 

4 Far a rccunnirxin erf his Black Panther r&Jscilism. see his ‘A Black Panther Repents*. 

7 It Tima, 24 June 2002. T2, 2-4 

5 The timing of Phillips' intervention was puzzling given that imly a few weeks earlier 
he h*J rubbished David Goosihaits widely supported attack on culturally diverse 
immigration (Gixnlhart. 2C04) os genteel xencphoUa and liberal racism (Hullips. 
2C04K ter also ray reply to Phillips (Modcxni. 2CO4/05*. 

6 The 'hqaeking* theme was most notably mnvJixed by a charismatic. white US 
Muslim. Hamza Yusuf (uho was also consulted by President Bush), and who was 
taken up by the magazine of the )uung Muslim profesoonals* 0 News (for example, 
in the November 2ft31 issue). Dr Muqtedar Khan. Director erf lruematioml Studies. 
Adrian College, Mulligan. had an even more imcumpromuangly 'moderate* state' 
menc in the right-wing tabloid newspaper, the Sim. but was not taken up by the 
British Muslims with a comparable enthusiasm, pethaps because be, unlike Yusuf, did 
not visit Britain. 

In Match 2004 found that ugiporr ten New Labour among Muslims h*l fallen 
frem 76 pei cent in 1997 to 58 per cent firms, 2C04). 
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4 French secularism and Islam 
Frances headscarf affair* 


Rrvfl Kastoryano 


Introduction 

Few social issues cover *o many various areas of society and the social sciences 
as die 'headscarf affair* in France, live ‘affair’ involves national history, die 
place of religion, die principle of Ltiatf (France's form of secularism) and its 
limits as well as the role of schools ui 'assimilating* immigrants’ children. It 
leads to the question of integration of Muslim and other immigrants, and Islam 
tfc» a cultute, religion and as a political force in and beyond its countries of 
origin. The arguments relate to moral principles such as tolerance, the right to 
difference, individual liberty, religious fteedom. human tights and especially the 
emancipation of wxitnen and equality of the sexes. And finally, die issue leads to 
questions about die effects of multiculturalistn in practice, die re-establishment 
of public order, die redefuution of die social contract and of equal ciurenship. 
The dehate on diis issue and die utulerlyuig phenomenon it addresses are part 
of the globahiation that leads to identity anxiety within both states and 
cocnmunitiei. which now compete fui the loyalty and allegiance of their 
member* within the same geographical space. Therefore one of the important 
aspects of multiculturalum ts related to the transnational scope of community 
klentification, which gives new impetus to expressions of identity widun and 
beyond national territories (Kastoryano, 2002a). 


History* of the headscarf affair 

The story begins in November 19S9 when diree girls wore headscarves to their 
public school in Creil. a suburb in the north of Pans. The event unleashed a 
flood of commentary on identity, the identity of die latest wave of immigrants, 
but also that of national identity. The emphasis lay on Islam and, of course, its 
compatibility with the secular principle* of French society. More than that, the 
tttue made lafciii! (icculartsm) a Flench exception different from the secularism 
prevalent in other Western states. The issue came back to die political arena in 
October 1994 when the right-wing government, in the person of die tecently 
appointed Minister of Education. Francois Bayrou. issued a circular to public 
sduxils forbidding any ostentatious religious signs ui public schools, an institution 
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dut is fktr eautieiw* die very embodiment of national ideology as being 'egali¬ 
tarian, kiii/ue, inclusive'. Since dien every once in a while diere has been a local 
'headscarf affair' commented on, condemned and defended by pubbc opinion, 
die political class, die media and intellectuals. Tlie political clto* and certain 
intellectuals, tom between a defensive republicanism and a pluralistic liber¬ 
alism, look it upon themselves to remind society of die basic principles of the 
Republic, principles diat constitute die 'core of national identity* and to 
Muslim migrants 'a way of life* in a country that lias made secularism - Idfcicl - 
its 'state religion’. At the same lime the headscarf issue thus led to a re- 
evaluation of die principles of die Republic and of* secularism considered to be 
die pillar of social cohesion that had to be maintauied to a constitutive value of 
the nation-state. 

In the eyes of some, dus was confirmation that Islam was 'incompatible with 
the West', or that it was 'imfxxvsiblc for Muslims to assimilate universal values 
and/or integrate into French society’, or 'Islam rejects secular bin*. On the odier 
hind, in the classic interpretations, die state was being weakened, or die values 
of the Republic were ending. The crisis of die welfare state was invoked as well. 
Sociologists noted the obsolescence of schools and ocher mechanbms such as 
the school, Church or a jxslitical party - mure precisely the Communist Party 
(PCF) - foe integrating ot assimilating immigrants. Others saw it as 'die end of 
national societies', emphasizing die separation between culture and society. 

It is interesting to note that the 1989 1ie:fcbcarf affair* occuned shortly after 
the hearing commission studying France s citizenship code published its report 
£trc fnm&w dujuurd’Jtm d demum (Being French today and tomorrow), which 
discussed at length questions of access to citizenship and the relationship 
between citizenship and identity - whether so-called 'identity of origin', reli¬ 
gious identity or odier (see Commission Je la nationality, 1988). The public 
debate on citizenship was folluwed by an avalanche of books and reports on 'die 
Flench model* which in simplistic terms evoked republican political traditions 
diat reject any representation id communities in a state diat recognize* only the 
individual as an interlocutor (see Haul Cornell a I'lntegration, 1991). 

The affair also occurred just as the impact of voluntary associations in the 
social and cultural realm was losing its force Tlie politics of recognition formu¬ 
lated as the 'right to be different* has led to the proliferation of voluntary 
associations since 1981 when the law fur assoc cations was liberated and allowed 
foreigners to cteate dieir own otgamzation. Spontaneous gatherings based on 
interpersonal relations in concentrated areas such as in the hanlieues found 
dierefoce an institutional and formal structure through associations. These asso¬ 
ciations of formalized and institutionalized de facto communities aimed at 
definuig an identity that intended to be collective, drawing its boundaries, 
creating new solidarities anJ asserting a 'permanent difference' with reference 
to Islam. Such associations situated themselves as playing an intermediary role 
between tlie marginalized group* anJ die state. 

It wa* believed diat voluntary associations lu*J taken over from families and 
schools in stcialtztng children, whose integration into French society was being 
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left to social workers, community organizers and cultural institutions instead of 
to teachers, the privileged agents of the Republic. In shod, the affair happened 
at a time when pfc^Ie were uicreasingly accmturned to hearing about 'commu¬ 
nities' (immigrant or religious) and becoming resigned to a social reality that 
contradicted republican rhetoric. 

To quell emotions, the Minister of National Education. Lionel Jospin 
(Socialist Party), submitted the matter to the State Council (Conseil d'Etat). 
Frances highest administrative court, which rendered its opinion on 27 
November 1989. The Council empiuutred live freedom of pupils 'to express and 
manifest their rehgioin beliefs within public institutions with respect for 
pluralism, without tnfruiging on educational activities of live curriculum, and 
die obligation to attend class'. 

The Council sought to articulate die international and national rules 
protecting freedom of conscience on the one hand, and the constitutional prin¬ 
ciple of the Ink**? of the state on the other. It concluded dial religious symbols 
should not be outlawed unless dsey were ’auefUaiixres' (ostentatious) or 
'reteruhcdtJ/s' (expressing a demand). The question would be treated on a case- 
hy-case basis under the supervision of a judge. 

After a period of at least verbal 'indifference', the headscarf became a public 
issue again in 1994. when girls wearing headscarves were expelled from a 
public school and new guidelines wete issued to supplement the Council's deci¬ 
sion. Minister Rayrou (right wing) had a more radical attitude. Through the 
issuance of a circular, he forbade die wearing of die headscarf (actually any 
ostentatious religious sign) in public schools and asked for die exclusion of girls 
d they resisted this rule. The circular and expulsion suggested that die headscarf 
should be managed on a local basis and gave teachers the jxswer to decide. This 
emphasis on the local level was no accident, as loth associations and schools 
exercise their power at the local level. It was also on a local level dial the 
government tried to encourage the establishment of sucio-cultural associations 
to a counterweight to the Islamic associations active in certain areas of high 
Muslim presence. In this way, it contributed to the creation of a community 
perceived by die political class as 'dissident' in which jockeying for power and 
influence was paramount. Thus, die headteari issue brought into die open die 
tensions that existed between national institutions and immigrant Muslim 
populations and established a kind <A power relationship between the 'law of 
die Republican state' and the Qur'an, between a sort of 'society's law* and the 
'community's Lsw*. 

In 2C03. President Chirac appointed a commuskm to consider die question 
of religious signs in jnihlic schools, die Comifuunm dt rtf/fcxkwi sur i'qppitauJon du 
fntndpe d<r idfritl, cl cured by Bernard Stan (a former minister). The Stan 
Commission suggested in its report, delivered in 2003, that wearing conspicuous 
religious symbols should be banned in public schools. Once again, the legisla¬ 
tion passed by the French Parliament on 3 February 2004 lias been the subject 
of extensive comment. Some have tightly emphasized the dangers and limits of 
such legislation, or of a dogmatic approach to Lxactfr! diat would be inconsistent 
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with the liberal spirit in which it was conceived. Other* - aho rightly - have 
minted on live urgent need for uch legislation to restore public order, or to 
redefine the social contract, or to bring the meaning of liicni up to date since 
tlie meaning that it had in the early twentieth century no longer corresponds to 
contemporary reality. Its target is no longer Catholicism but rather Islam, and 
the issue no longer lakes the form erf overt religious conflict but rjther of 
disguised tehgious conflict around issues such as girls' headcarves in school - 
the institution that most clearly embodies die national ideology. 

It may he true that there are dangers of stigmatizing Islam with legislation of 
this sort. It may be true dial there is a risk of intensifying die primary loyalty to 
community - widi undeniable transnational connections - that is already well 
established in the hmlieue*, the suburban neighbourhoods surrounding major 
cities that Ivave taken on the character of ethnic, more precisely Muslim 
ghettos. And there may be some trudi in the comments that the behaviour of 
some of these girls may haw been guided by individual choke and freedom of 
belief. Ltespite all this, is it still not possible to diuik dial a law could have an 
‘emancipating’ function, especially in die Kmiieues where individualism is 
regarded as a sin! The idea of 'emancipation* had led to die repression of belief 
in the private space, and the new political involvement as a new encompassing 
value in the name of individual autonomy. Tlie result is an internal tension 
where freedom in the civil society is ensured by die state. The report of die 
Scasi Commission on likki 

ensures that groups or communities erf any kind cannot impose on individ¬ 
uals a belonging or a religious identity. Liicift* protects everyone from any 
pressure, physical or moral, justified by a religious prescription. The defence 
of individual freedom against any proselytise action completes today the 
notion of separation anJ neutrality that at the core of die concept erf laicierf. 

(Rapport au President de la r^puhlique. 2004) 

Patrick Weil, wlio was a member of die Stas* Commission, points out dial the 
wearing of the headscarf or imputing it upon odver* has become an roue not of 
individual freedom hut one of national strategy involving fundamentals groups 
using public schools as their Ixittleground. Banning the headscarf at the local level 
would have created a permanent tension between principab and diese national 
groups who would have targeted schools one after the odier in order to attract, 
every week, the attention of die public and of the national ptess (Weil, 2C04). 

Therefore, might not a voice coming from 'on high’ (from the stale) speak 
louder dun die voice of die muextm in the mosque and provide support for 
families seeking to free themselws from the *u:Ul pressure within each commu¬ 
nity dial bears especially heavily on women? The phenomenon of exclusion, 
expressed by young people and analysed by researcher*, u often linked to the 
Islamic associations as a refuge and escape route. But for families the real escape 
route for their children is still the school. Even if cunfxlcnce in the school 
system is no longer widespread, dsere is still hope 
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Laiciii 

In response to the headscarf, French society is redefining lAicilt. Until 
November 1989. this republican principle was self-explanatory. Since then, 
there have been Innumerable mierptetatiutn of it, although no final version has 
been agreed on. Pci haps the only firm conclusion b chat Liiatt! ts clearly the 
'official religion' of France. Tlic law enshrining the principle was passed in 1905 
and marked the separation of Church and state after neatly a century of 
amfltef. According to (his law, The Republic assures freedom of conscience. It 
guarantees the free exercise of religious worship, limited only by the exceptions 
enumerated below In the interest of public order’ (Article 1). L&itf was 
emhruied again in the Constitution of the Fifth Republic m 1958. According 
to Aiticle 2, 'France is an indivisible, laique. democratic and social Republic. It 
tenure* equality among all its citizens without distinction accotding to origin, 
race or religion.* 

Nevertheless, secularism, or rather lokstf, is anibigi*sus about live boundary 
between culture and religion. Culture refers to religious identity and religion to 
belief or practice. Research on French religious expression show* a constant 
decline of practice, which b easily measured, unlike live cultural reference 
which remains abstract and hard to measure, but which appears whenever it 
confronts another religion, like Islam today. 

Yet, the idea of LiiaU ts inseparable from the 'indoctrination' implemented 
by the public schools under the Third Republic. It is not surprising that its 
contemporary challenge was tnggefed when some young Minlim girls wore their 
headscarves in school. 1 And it is principally at sch(x>b that Jules Ferry intro¬ 
duced a radical cliange in 1882 by making the public, secular (klque) free 
primary school compulsory foe everyone, including girls. The school then 
became the instrument foe propagating secularism and equality between girls 
and boys. The centralization of instruction, the creation id secular teachers' 
training schools, conferred upon the school the role of unifying the nation. Of 
course, seeking national unity and social order in die republican school 
amounts to ohscuring the educational wars that preceded die law of 1882 which 
consists of 'getting God out of school* (see for more details Dtfloye. 199*4). Tlie 
moral vacuum produced by the abolition of religious instruction in curricula was 
filled by civic instruction. The school became the bearer of new moral values 
which, Mona Ozouf maintained, were 'the virtues of order and obedience |that) 
make up die portrait of die French as economical, hard-working, honest, and 
dnopltncd'. Widi die creation of the public schtx>I. relations between public 
schools aivJ private sduwls (understood to a large extent as denominational 
establishments) were detined by live 1959 Debt* bw which directed dial private 
schoob were to be of general instruction under a contract with the stale. 2 But it 
is with the republican school instituted by Jules Ferry dial the question of 
national unity oral social order' arose, which led Minister Bayrou to declare in 
die parliamentary debates of October 1994 on die heaibcarf at school that 
Trench national identity is inseparable from its schools'. 
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In practice, die principle of Ltkud is translated Into the neutrality of the state 
towards religious denominations. Tim neutrality becomes synonymous with 
tolerance became it presupposes freedom of conscience in ptivate and personal 
life. As a result, Idicitf becomes defined as the main factor cd social cohesion, 
the pilbr of republican France. It acts as a foil, in much the same way as 
Catholicism did foe the definition of Idfcitl in the early twentieth century. 


Laicitl, Islam and republicanism 

Thus, Ltiatf is an integral part of the institutional, legal and intellectual history 
of die Republic, and lias even taken on live role of its founding prmciplc. 
However, thu principle is no longer self-explanatory. Islam represents a twofold 
challenge to it. First of all, it constitutes a minority, anJ a religious one at that. 
Secondly, this minority has a public expression. Both cuntraJtct the ideological 
representation of die French republicanism expressed in terms of model’. 
According to this 'model' France is represented as the very example of a nation¬ 
state: Unitarian, universalist and egalitarian. It sees assimilation as a basis for 
equality and points to die United States as an 'anti-model', represented as prac¬ 
tising racial segregation. The elective and political perception of the French 
nation also contrasts with Germany's emphasis on common ancestors and 
membership in die same cultural community. In the United States, as in France, 
citizenship b placed at die centre of die theory and practice shaping the nation¬ 
state. bur the doctrine of die 'French model', based on republican individualism, 
would be die assunibtion of individuals who have made a political choree to 
become citizens (as in die United States), while die 'American model' is repre¬ 
sented by the French view as one based on die recognition of communities that 
express dseu cultural membership in public life. However, neither of those two 
models refers to ungins oc ancestors as in die ‘German model' (regarding die 
construction of models see also IXimont. 1991; Schnappet. 1991. Brubaker. 1992). 

Of course, these models find a justification m 'remembered history*; dsey 
crystallize a self-perception as a nation-state, its construction, its values, its 
founding pruicipies, in short its kienlcgy. They constitute an anchor dvat allows 
for die development of a coherent discourse connectu>g a representation of 
political traditions with the treatment of moiem realities. They establish die 
role of national institutions in the maintenance and perpetuation of those prin¬ 
ciples. anJ indirectly define die pbee granted to newcomers anJ develop public 
discounts iwi 'integration a b fron^aise' to die title of die 1993 Rejxwt of die 
High Committee on Integration recalls. In big black letters on a white cover, 
this tide seems to be an appeal to the collective memory, evoking French 
uniqueness and its importance in die assimibuon of foreigners. The authors of 
the report claim that the French model of integration, *based on a principle of 
equality, contrasts with die "logic of minorities" that confers a specific status on 
national or ethnic minorities'. The report emphasizes 'the profound calling of 
our country which, inspued by the principles of die Declaration of the Rights of 
Man. asserts the equality of men across die diversity of dieir cultures'. 
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This b the idea deveJoped by Ernest Return in Qu'eit-ce qii'une turnon! 
(What Is a Nation!), an excerpt from a lecture he delivered at the Sorbonne on 
11 March 1882. Renan defined the nation as a •soul* composed of common 
memories rind plans expressing the desire to live togedier. He refers to a collec¬ 
tive will shared among individuals and groups speaking different language* or 
belonging to different religions; in short, to groups with different cultural refer¬ 
ence*, but united by one single political reference concerning the general will of 
uidividuah, beyond cultural, linguistic or religious affiliations. According to 
Renan, 'making politics rest on ethnographic analysis turns it into a chimera'. 
He thus rejected a political representation (A separate identities of minorities or 
communities that would endanger the integrity of the nation. He repudiated 
community Ixmd* and regional or local allegiances that accompanied the repub¬ 
lican state. Maintaining the integrity of the nation is inherent in its elective 
corvcepcion, Simulated a* an 'everyday plebiscite'. These were the principles 
drat played a vital role in die iwennon of die nation of France. 

The reference <A French literature in social sciences to Renan's speech has 
become systematic since the 1980*. This is not accidental. It is sign of a crisis 
atmosphere diat affects the idea of a national unity direedy or indirectly, and 
affirms the need to recall traditions and 'memories'. Renan's political and legal 
concept id die nation was a reaction to Germany's arguments of organic bunds 
to justify the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. History seems to have proved 
him right. In 1918. after the defeat of the Germans, the region wus returned to 
France. It was not language, lienee not a common culture with die people 
across the Rhine, that was decisive, but die political experience of die revolu¬ 
tion dial presumably moved the Alsatians closer to France. Thus, national 
consciousness originates tn a (subjective) political kient duration, to continue 
Max Weber's thinking, and not in a linguistic identity (which claims to be 
objective). 

The appeal to Renan today b obv iously not a reaction to Germany - now an 
ally in the construction of the European Union. It is no longer die territorial 
defuution of die country diat is at issue neither, but its identity. Lately, Renans 
lecture has been reintroduced into French public and scientific discussion as a 
reaction to expressmans of ethnic or religious identities expressed by migrants 
mostly from North Africa, therefore Muslims. One partial explanation for this b 
die feeling diat die political nation has been neglected and the idea of state 
sovereignty weakened for the sake of economic interests diat favoured immigra¬ 
tion. Their settlement and claim for cultural rights is perceived as a challenge to 
die national community, die only community dial counts, and its unity. 

In dus way, Islam challenges France's long national history of relations 
between religion and die state, starting with die emancipation of die individual 
from community constraints that were latgely religious in nature. The private 
sphere Was separated from the public sphcie, where die pttnciple of 'union 
publque' would teign. Islam, however, challenges public neutrality, which has 
become a source of ambiguity as die boundary between private and public has 
become increasingly fucy. Religious tolerance comes up against the question of 
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cultural diversity, which is expressed in ways that are tied to religion and blur 
die boundary between die private world and public spice. 

Tlie place that Islam should be accorded in France raises once again the old 
duality of religion and state. Hie separation of Qiurch and state in France 
effectively grants legal institutional status to the Catholic clergy, the F&Unu on 
Pruteuanie de France and the Consblury, established under Napoleon, is the 
representative body for French Jews. This 'recognition* is intended as an expres¬ 
sion of respect for freedom of worship and the neutrality of the Iciup* state. In 
die French government, responsibility for cubes - that is. religion, falls to die 
Minister of the Interior (not religious institutions). Since the first headscarf 
affair, successive Interior Ministers have tried to establish a representative insti¬ 
tution for Islam on the model of the institutions representing odier religions. In 
this way. die government has sought to structure die mobilization of its 'adver¬ 
sary' and bring French Muslims together, transcending national and even 
religious difference. 3 

In April 2003, die Cunseil Francos du Culte Musulman (CFCM) was estab¬ 
lished to give institutional legitimacy to French Muslims. The establishment of 
die CFCM b also viewed by Muslims as a form of religious legitimacy (Sevaisie, 
2C04). The process has been denounced as authoritarian, and the artificial and 
pragmatic nature of the procedure for choosing die official tepresentative of 
Islam In France has been subject to criticism. Nevertheless the most important 
is diat such a structure now situates Islam, institutionally, on an equal footing 
widi odier religions in France as well as odier countries in Europe such as 
Btitain, the Nedierlands and Belgium. Its creation is a way of orcliestratmg a 
shift from Islam in France to Islam of France, from a simple presence of Muslims 
and dieir practices visible in France to an Islam diat is expressed and develops 
within national institutions, assuming its freedom from 'foreign' influences, 
especially those of the homeland. In effect, the CFCM has brought into die 
open the tensions and power struggles among Muslims seeking representation, 
as well as the external mfluences that weigh on die choice of representatives. 

The institutionalization of Islam Is a response to a demand for recognition by 
die Muslim population. In this |*?rspective, it leads to treatment of Islam by the 
state on an equal foxing with odier religions in France. Of course, tlus develop¬ 
ment raises a number of normative questions. In particular, there b die question 
of whether recognition can be limited to institutional representation when odier 
institutions, such as school*, are not fulfilling dieir function of 'assimilation' and 
die promotion of social, cultural and religious equality. At die same time, if reli¬ 
gion appear* as die mam cleavage in Eutcpean countries today, then perhaps its 
recognition can be seen fcs a path towards integration. Tlus kind of 'institutional 
d&tmilatxni' may be the only form of assimilatum possible in countries diat are, dr 
facto, multicultural. 4 And it could encourage Minions to identify with national 
inuitutiocvs and thus help diem to Weak free ii external pslitical forces - their 
countne* of origin ui>J international Islamic organizations seeking to promote 
Islam in Europe. These force* weigh on die choices cA individuals, families and 
local communities in France as in odier European countries. 
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Transnational Islam! 

It can perhaps be hoped diat institutionalization of dib kind, a step towards the 
national ten Ion of Islam. will succeed in halting die penetration of netw\*ks 
due seek to reconstitute transnational Islam, a re-imagined Umnuih. in Europe. 
Such a Ummah could become a nun-territorial nation, and peoples sense of 
belonging to it would be constructed under external influence over which states 
would have no control. 

Of course, it is impossible to imagine one unified Islam in Europe. Muslima 
in Europe are as diverse to Cltristuns in origin, language, nationality, ethnicity 
and even denomination (Sunnites, Shiites or Alawites). Their identity bound¬ 
aries are drawn by their loyalties to their state of origin, therefore to national 
identities of home countries. Within die national groups, sects, brodierhood 
and regional allegiances and political ideologies provide identity repertoires for 
community organizations specialized m language teaching, folklore or religion. 
Such organizations, subject to immigration policies and to legislation 
concerning social activities of migrants in liost countries, have proliferated 
since the 1980s in all European countries. 

Even if Islam also appears fragmented from within by national identities, it 
represents a unifying force among Muslim immigrants m so far as collective 
interests are concerned. In tome minor cases a broader network initiated by 
international Muslim organizations aims at promoting Islam m Europe as a 
cultural existence as well to a political force that can act back in die country of 
origin. Official or unofficial institutions in the countries id origin, or interna¬ 
tional Islamic organizations, or both, finance activities diat transcend national, 
ethnic, linguistic cleavages and religious divergences with the goal to promote a 
common identification, that ts to be Muslim in Europe and die constriction of 
a Muslim community in Europe as a part of the 're-imagined Umvvkifi', associ¬ 
ating the French Islam or die Islam of France to the Islam id Britain, the 
Netherlands or of the countries of origin of many Muslims such as Morocco or 
Turkey or even to some imaginary belonging expressed through an inientiftca- 
lion widi die Israeli- Palestinian conflict or die war in Iraq. 

It may not he a coincidence, then, diat soon after die establishment of die 
CFCM, which brought into the open the internal power struggles and external 
influences that involve a portion uf the Muslim community and whose effects 
include die (xslitx:ization uf Islam in France, President Chirac appointed hb 
commission on laiciti* along die lines of the commission on citizenship set up in 
die 1980*. In an era wlien die international context a Incoming increasingly 
globalized, can die proclamation of a law be separated from its political 
environment ? 

The first headscarf affair m 1969 occurred just after the Rushdie affair in 
Britain. After an interlude of relative quiet, the Stasi Report was delivered in 
2003. The Report emphasized the connection between a law banning die 
headscarf and the increase in acts of violence in France’s banbe ues since 
2000, attributed to the second Intifada in Israel-Palestine that began in 
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September 2000. These development show that questions of c dm icily and 
the position of minorities* which on one level are subject to classical analyses 
of cultural diversity as a phenomenon faced by liberal democratic multicul¬ 
tural lUtei, are also increasingly linked to new expressions of identity that 
are taking shape outside national territories. The is a consequence of the 
emergence of so-called transnational communities, which connect local 
experience with external developments that take place in oilier territories 
hut are felt as an extension of life in liie fumfieues, die best example of diese 
spaces of resistance. Use emergence of these communities leads to an upsurge 
of what could be called transnational nationalism, for which Islam consti¬ 
tutes die source of global identification (Kastoryano, 2002a). 

In the hndieues, Islam is becoming an element in peoples identity diat 
affects die way they act and react, die mam element in then 'self-enchantment* 
in die Weberian sense of die term. It b a feeling of being part of a community 
whose elements are drawn from Islamic practice, traditions and rituals, but also 
bom Islam's mural values and social utility. Islam thus gives a ‘romantic’ sense 
to the conception of die community. It serves as a Justification for internal 
cohesion and ethnic pride, providing a means of recovering 'lost* youth and 
reaching out to the 'victims of unmigtation'. The terms of belonging are not 
expressed as a matter of 'blood* ot kinship. The goal may be to restore die 
'moral community' in which religion - Islam - becomes die element erf internal 
cohesion, distinction and unification across national lounchnes. 

Such communities have established religion as die major criterion, in place 
of die social criteria diat being people togedier in the bemfurwes Tlie Muslim 
community's resistance to dieir environment and its institutions comes out of 
their social immobility and the permanence of then being grouped togedier, 
which no longer appears to be the result of individual choice but radier erf the 
failure of the project erf immigtation, failure of bodi state policies on the subject 
and the failure of the immigrants themselves as die main agents of the immigra¬ 
tion project that aimed at a social mobility in the country of immigration as 
well as in die country of origin. Tins failure is confirmed by an unemployment 
rate erf more than 20 per cent, with young people being the most heavily 
affected group. Poverty combined with long-term gtouping on an ethnic basis 
reflects the negative identity of the group and relates to die idea of concentra¬ 
tion. which has become synonymous with segregation. Collectively, these 
groupings constitute rones erf exclusion fa term that has become fashionable in 
France since die 1990s and settled as antipode of cituenship), where those who 
are 'excluded from assunibuoti' are concentrated. Of course, diis phenomenon 
lias to be seen as a result of housing and relocation policies, as well as of de Jixto 
discrimination ui the Job and housing markets. Paradoxically, this dosing of the 
|ob market has taken place in a society that gives die impression of being more 
open, if only because of the development of communication networks and die 
invasion of the media by satellite channels and other new outlets. 

The boiibeuei correspond to what Pierre Doutdteu has called 'spatial struc¬ 
tures and mental structures’. Rage is becoming prevalent in these spaces. 
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expressed ui violence In relation*, both within the community and between 
communities This verbal and sometime* physical violence guide* interpersonal 
relations m public space, which lias its own codes including dress codes, and 
de/me* the boundaries the community. In die feanlieues, violence provides a 
territorially and ethnically based form of collective expression, u way of ruling 
by provocation. Since 2003, numerous reports have sought to alert die political 
class to the social malaise prevailing In die hinlieucs; the increase in ethno¬ 
religious conflict, especially between Jews and Muslims (Commission Nationale 
Consultative des Droits de 1'Homme, 2000; 2031; 2C02); tlie verbal and some¬ 
times physical violence against girls who choose dress codes similar to those of 
dseir peers in die surrounding society; and the symbolic violence represented by 
die headscarf. Terms such as 'anti-Semitism', 'racism' and 'sexism* are used to 
describe the motivations <4 young people in these areas and schools.* Such 
terms attest to die democratic deficit of die Republic, its lack oi legitimacy in 
these 'territories' which have become places that are presented as conflict rones 
between civil society and the forces of order, between generations and cultures 
and between national, local and community institutions. 

The existence of communities of this kind lias led to the questioning of 
die very concept of communities as spaces for cultural anJ political socialisa¬ 
tion. and reflection on die limitations of this concept. The nature of the 
group, its mechanisms for entry and exit, its internal coherence and its tules 
of operation and representation constitute live basic principles of its legiti¬ 
macy and recognition. Its relations with society and with other cultures and 
groups and how it is situated widun civil society and especially in relation to 
die state enter into die equation as well. Additional factors incluJe its 
capacity fur 'consensus', how well disposed it is to demonstrate its loyalty to 
die political community and its principles, anJ its ability to deal with the 
state and its ways of negotiating its identity and its interest. Its legitimacy is 
related to die internal restrictions that are imposed on individuals in the 
name of the community and solidarity between its members, the conditions 
of its operation and especially respect for individual freedom within die 
community. 

The normative questions that aiise are related to the definition of a common 
civic space m which people can participate anJ with which they can identify, 
and of the common good, justice and equality. If such an apptuach u to be 
followed, then the state need* to take tespunsibiltly for ^iapting to reality by 
adjusting its |x>licies, restructuring its institutions and redefining die terms of 
citizenship. How can a new balance be struck between emerging community 
forces and die national interest? How can the foundations of social ties be rein¬ 
vented. internal peace ensured, tensions dial result from mutual suspicion 
lessened and violence avoided, all under new democratic norms according to 
which both differences and equality are valued? How. at the same tune, can alti¬ 
tudes be changed so that differences are accepted as part of the historical 
continuity of democratic societies? Tins le;*b to reestablishing die role of the 
state in defuung a common iJentity shared by its citizen* and a feeling of 
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soli Jam v and loyalty to the political comm unity. State* still constitute the 
framework for the individual's citizenship and democratic representation. 

Tlve headscarf, then, raises a number of questions, and therefore requires 
several levels of analysis: how is society evolving, how can it adapc its principles 
such as Ltiatf to new realities, what role should institutions play in re¬ 
establishing social ties, how should the influence of transnational solidarity 
networks and the new nationalist expressions that they generate be dealt with, 
how can a state be part of live process of gloUilization and avoid the effects of 
globalization on ethnic and religious solidarities and political forces beyond its 
borders? 

Legislation is clearly a means of marking the sovereignty erf the stale, especially 
in its function of defining the terms of citizenship anJ individual emancipation. 
Tim b particularly true when the community Joes not respond to die need foe 
personal development. In this perspective, banning the headscarf in public 
schools should he understood foe its symbolic value of freedom on both sides. In 
bet, harming it might serve as a negative freedom'. But community expression 
goes as much against live project of individual emancipation to banning. The 
state in this case acts as emancipator of women who can find a refuge in a law 
to reject die social control or religious pressure, giving the opportunity to 
achieve emancipation through integration into a liberal democratic society 
even though die ptulubttion on wearing the headscarf seems to contradict die 
ptuiciple. Much still needs to be done before everyone can enjoy equal citizen¬ 
ship. before both individuals and groups identify with society and its institutions 
and have more than a merely instrumental relationship with them, and before 
people can benefit from die opportunities that such a path can offer. 

As Philip Resnick stales, 'there is no magic solution to the dilemma dial 
liberal democratic societies face when it comes to reconciling shared citizenship 
on the one hanJ and respect for cultural diversity on the odier’ (Restuck. 
2C04). The fundamental question has lu <ki with the capacity of states to nego¬ 
tiate both inside and outside dieir Ixsrders (Kastnryanu, 2C02b). Inside dieir 
borders, die negotiations have to Jo widi die de facto pluralism that character¬ 
izes civil society, die terms of recognition erf live communities that are emerguig 
widiui it and die limits of their political legitimacy. In other words, the state 
needs to negotiate the terms of citizenship. External negotiations have lo ih> 
with degrees erf institutional and decision-making interdependence with odier 
stales and especially with NGOs and other supranational institutions. 

Notes 

• Earlier versions erf some sections of this essay have been published in Inrctxds 
CiiuoJixn Journal uf Puffic Opsiucn, 15: 65-72. and werr translated by R. GhuJs 
from the same (oumal. 

1 This tune u developed also in Chapters 5 and 7. 

2 This is why private schools in France are ’schools srvs central*. The subtitles they 
receive from the state are a way erf controlling the curncula. But dm arrangement b 
not applied tn Alsace and Lctrame which have a different status tor nmoncal 
reasons relating tx> their formerly coming under German law (cf. Tremeau. 1996). 
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3 Ddferenr steps in the in*urur>onaliiatJcn of Islam are discussed in iKi» volume in 
Chapcer 9 by Modood and Kastoryano. 

4 See Chapter 3 by MtxiiioJ. this volume. 

5 Public opinion on these develrfiments was significantly influenced by a book written 
cullccmely by college and secondary schixil teachers and edited by Brenner (2002). 
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5 The particular universalism of a 
Nordic civic nation 

Common values, state religion and 
Islam in Danish political culture 

Per Mouritsen 


Introduction 

The murder of the film director Theo van Gogh provoked a free speech contro¬ 
versy in Denmark* Hie Danish Liberal Parly decided to give it* aiuui.il liberty 
prize to the Dutch politician Ayaan Him All. Ali wrote the manuscript fur die 
director's recent film Subm&siun, which portrayed dve sexual domination of 
Muslim women in a controversial manner. While - almost - unanimously 
condemning the murder, a number of Danish Muslims criticized die party and 
called lor stricter legislation on religious blasphemy, arguing that freedom of 
speech Was regularly misused to slander Islamic religion and the Prophet. Their 
timing was had. It uivariahly linked dve discussion uf freedom of speech with 
dve assumed condolence of mutder. Also, the chuice of van Gogh s film as a test 
case was particularly disastrous in Denmark. In a speech dve Prime Minister 
wondered how 

we have come to a point where giving a freedom prize to a person who 
fights the subjection li women is regarded as a provocation. Those who call 
it provocative have not understooJ die core of the Dinish freedom of 
speeds. Freedom of speech in our country means that you can openly and 
freely criticize anything and anybody. 

(Cited tn Mortensen. 2004) 

Somewhat contrary to Rasmussen's sweeping formulation. Denmark does have a 
(rarely used) blasphemy law as well as a law against hate speech. The Liberal 
Patty oppues the latter, but curiously has opted (along with the Conservative 
Farty) not to support a parliamentary move to alxdish the blasphemy law. 

The polarized insistence dial freedom of speech in die confrontational 
Danish mode is non-negotiable has now been linked to die alleged failure of 
Muslims to accept die separation of religion and politics - in fact Denmark has 
a state diurdi. Politicians insist that Muslims, to qualify as democrats, must 
confirm that sharia is below Danish democracy, also in the hypothetical future if 
Muslims were to form a majority In die country. Quite a few Muslims have 
made ambiguous comments alxxit sharia as a package deal which cannot be 
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negotiated, excej* that when in DenmaA one should accept the supremacy of 
Danish law*. Yet much antagonism arises from demands that Muslims should 
declare their opposition to various unsavoury aspects of fundamentalist tradition 
m public, and from the insistence of some of the latter that sharia means some¬ 
thing else and mute than ctttics believe, and that one can indeed be teligious in 
a serious way and yet adopt a sufficiently liberal outlook from inside Islam. 

The controversy is the mi*l recent manifestation of public agonies before 
Islam, which arises from what I term the particular uni verbalism of* Danish polit¬ 
ical culture. The chapter argues that Denmark increasingly sees a construction 
of* the parameters of belonging - and the conditions cA entry and acceptance of 
immigrants, particularly Muslims - in terms of a move towards a civic nation, 
characterised by universal&tK: values. These values correspond to popular 
images of Denmark as an inclusive, egalitarian, indeed 'universal’ (Eiping- 
Andersen, 1990) welfare state. They tap the image of a people's democracy with 
a strong emphasis on Parliament as the undivided voice cA the people. Above 
all they denote a shift In public discourse cowards an image of the country as 
custodian and spearhead of human rights, liberty and etjuality. However, tills 
univenalum, as tiiat of any oilier state, is of a certain brand. The purpose of 
what follows is to investigate this particularity in the context of Muslim immi¬ 
gration. Move specifically, the cliapier deals with proWeros dial attse when thb 
particularity is articulated - and sometimes not articulated, oc even acknowl¬ 
edged - in debates about shared Etonuh values which must be affirmed by 
newcomers to die nation. 

The duplex t» organized around an empirical analysis of the Dannh common 
values debate - a series of political statements and arguments, which has 
involved all the mam political parties, and whidi is framed in the context of 
concern about the Islamic community in Denmark. Before this analysts, the 
following section introduces die stakes, political as well as theoretical, <A a more 
general movement in the West towards a mote civic discourse cA nation and 
political cotnmunulity as a response to cultural pluralism. A furtlier section 
briefly introduces die discursive terrain of Danish nationalism in die frame work 
of political responses and popular attitudes to Muslim munigratKm. The empir¬ 
ical analysis is followed by a discussion of die normative ambivalence of 
'speaking politics to culture', in the particular Danish fashion and mure gener¬ 
ally, which comments on attempts to conceptualize political community in 
recent political theory. 


Political solution* to cultural diversity in Western politics and 
political theory' 

Tlie Don id i case typifies a double shift in Western (xilitical culture. On the unc 
lurid, we witness a certain convergence cowards move civic understandings of 
national communities. The preservation of heritage, language and religion 
certainly continues as vehicle of sub-nation mobilization. Migration pressures 
fuel defensive ruttonalot revivals in old nation-states (HeJetoft, I9W). 
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provoking political concessions to a new Right, which, hostile towards cultural 
pluralism. wishes to preserve the nation as vessel of majority belonging. Even 
*o r the dominant trend is a new discourse, which emphasizes universal, liberal 
values and citizenship as means towards inclusion of immigrants, and hortility 
towards comprehensive inulticulturahsm, which a seen to be in conflict with 
equal rights. 

On the other hand, this shift goes hand in hand with a concern for loyalty, 
solidarity and cohesion, and for precisely what constitutes, in live absente of 
deep culture or ethnicity, the stuff of cohesion. What must newcomers be 
brought to share* Here, affirming democracy and human rights may not aftei all 
be sufficient. In the French tradition assimilation into aspects of French high 
culture (seen as a canter cf universal values) as well as an ideology of republican 
dtritme have always been regarded as necessary (Favell. 2C01). In Germany parts 
of die old nationalism pop up in arguments -about die need for a majority 
Lntkultur - widi predictably contested content - and clash with notions of 
VerfimungifiarTiutismus (Krauel, 2GC0). And in countries as diverse as Australia. 
France, Canada and But am citizenship ceremonies and civic education signal 
to newcomers that belonging requires a more active type of identification and 
loyalty (Demaine, 2004). 

This development corresponds to a turn in normative theory towards ques¬ 
tions of unity and cohesion in culturally plutalbt states. Multicultural critics of 
Raw loan liberalism have pointed out that liberal states never in fact conformed 
to the colour-blind ideal, whereby religious and cultural identities remain 
tucked away in die private sphere. Many liberals now say that while one should 
remain neutral as to which conceptions of the good are intrinsically worth¬ 
while, iKey cannot afford neutrality between way's of life in terms of dieir 
beneficial effects on liberal institutions themselves. A common language may 
be necessary for democratic communication; common culture, even a shared 
religion, may promote harmony and solidarity; ot political participation may be 
necessary fur dve survival of liberal constitutionalism (Kymlicka, 2C0Z: 

M3-J44K 

While diis new conceptualization of necessary political culture Ux>ks like a 
paradoxical return to community, it tends to transcend, cnttcize, or at least select 
specific elements from the deeper culture. Discussions assume several leveb and 
forms of political culture (Baulxxk, 2C01; Laburde, 2C02) - including identity 
and individual belonging; shared (imagined) join seal pasts; political values and 
constitutional principles; civic norms and practices; and different conceptualiza¬ 
tions id a somewhat broader, but still 'public*, culture. To advocates of 
comtimnoTuil partotttm citizens must share allegiance to a set of universal values, 
enshrined in liberal constitutions, which are rendered legitimate by connection 
with communicatively sanctioned principles through the representative institu¬ 
tion* of a RtihisttkH (Habermas, 2COI). These principles receive motivational 
support ftom wiilun nationally specific traditions in disputed manners (Ingram. 
1996; Lacroix, 2C02; Markell. 2C00). By contrast, David Miller’s (1995) posi¬ 
tion. which we may call khrrdl or instrumental nationalism, is to claim that a sense 
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of nationality is particularly conducive !o mat in a society, such mist in turn 
facilitating panic ipatoty democracy and a redistributive welfare state. 
Nationality to Miller is mote than political principles. It also refers to social 
norms, very important shared cultural ideas (ui some societies including reli¬ 
gion). language and history. Clcile Laborde, somewhere in between, speaks of 
tidt ftitnotum where citizens must l>e familiar with political culture understood 
in a more diluted, but still nationally particular, sense <A a shared conversational 
spuce. the 'malleable frameworks which sustains our political conversations over 
time' (LthirJe, 2032: 609). Although emphases Jilfer. each perspective notes 
die deliberative character of political culture and die possibility of criticizing 
aspects whi Ji alienate newcomers. Whereas each view carves out a place for 
minorities to maintain (hyphenated) identities, the emphasis on dialogue corre¬ 
sponds to a general civic tum in liberalism, which sees ability to compiutilise 
and assume an autonomoirt /rubkc sel/ (Rawls, 1993) as necessary in pluralist 
societies, where die roost preciously held beliefs may be bold up for scrutiny. 
Tlus tendency, visible also in new dialtgical multiculturalism (Parekli, 20C0). 
puis under pressure first-generation multicultural claims about such autonomy 
being a specifically literal value, while raising questions about the possibility of 
demarcating public autonomy from such private teltgious beliefs which require 
faith or unquestioning obedience (Kymhcka. 2002: 22&-244). 

Theoretical positions on die proper thinness of reasonable liberal cohesion 
are not directly at issue here. 1 am concerned instead with wliat happens when 
die discourses of common values, national culture and citizenship enter debates, 
which are already polarized, particularly in the context of Islam That die well- 
known dbtinction between edinic and civic nationalism, conceptually muddled 
to begin wilh (Brubaker. 1999), says little per se about the degree of cultural 
upenness, b not news. I argue that civic nationalism b at best a necessary condi¬ 
tion of more diffeience accepting public cultures, not a sufficient one. 

Actual debates may tell us more about die difficulties encountered when 
nations start to speak pditscs to culture (Mouritsen and (tugensen. forth¬ 
coming, 2C06). The point is not so much whether we share specific values, but 
rather that we often talk about these values d* shared, as constitutively ours, in 
specific ways. The West is presendy seeuig a politicization of culture, not just in 
die form of new backwaid-Uxsking nationalisms and essentialtst niulticultur- 
alums which repeat logics from the early history of nation-states, but above all 
in the way diat die continuity of the nation-state format under conditions of 
globalization n predicated by identity projects which present culture ui terms of 
pofafcttly nerciuiTi. /uncxkmof homogeneity - whereby some forms of culture are 
beneficial, and others are not (Hedetoft, 2003). However, in thb process we 
also see a new culrurafcdixm of politk%. By thb 1 <k> not just mean dial politics 
becomes ’filled with culture' when everybody’ talks about diversity and culture 
whatever the pmblem at hand. 1 have in mind that political values, including 
universal liberal values, are talked ufvuf as culture either in the sense of being 
linked to nationally specific and favourable historical traditions or ways of life 
(uuludmg, in the Danish case, secularized religion), or in the sense of national 
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ownership of, or avant-gardism relative lo certain values. Moreover, very often 
politics tk manifested as. cultural, where culture means dune perceptions erf polit¬ 
ical reality and subterranean ordering* of value which suhtly drive us, while we 
are busy talking about something else - such as 'our common values’. 

Islamophobia and Danish political culture 

Denmark began to receive work immigrants from Turkey, Yugoslavia and 
Pakistan tn die Lite !9<iCs. Since then it lia* seen a typical Western European 
sequence of developments, with a freeze on immigration in 1973, contmuuig 
tnflux through family reunification programme*, and wave* of refugees in the 
1980s and 1990s. still primarily hum Islamic countne* including Iran. Iraq, 
Lebanon, Kosovo and Somalia. The process of incoqxiratiun has not been very 
successful. While electoral political participation is comparatively widespread, 
particularly at local kveb (Togeby, 2C02), the country has no formalized consul¬ 
tation between Muslim communities and the state. Most Muslims remain 
geographically segregated, arvJ unemployment rates for immigrants in Denmark 
are higher than anywhere else in Western Europe. In die case of new refugee*, a 
comprehensive, paternalist (anJ expensive) diree-year integration programme 
may well in some ways be ctxintet-productive, in a country wheie a relatively 
generous, entitlement-based welfare system, combined with high minimum 
wages (and corresponding lack of unskilled Jobs), perpetuate circles of depen¬ 
dency and labour market marginalization (Iranae* and Zimmermarus, 2CXM). 
Moreover, die conspicuous inability of so many Muslim immigrants, particularly 
women and early school leavers, to fulfil die work obligation underlying the 
universal welfare state may be conducive to a more homogenizing and assmula- 
tionisc public policy and to lowei popular tolerance of cultural diversity (Necef, 
2C01). Tlie question b constantly asked in wliat way immigrants. particularly 
Muslims, must change in order to be able to function in and contribute to 
Danish society (Hedetuft. 2003), hence lowering live ’price erf solidarity' for 
others to pay (Nannestad, 19W). 

Recently, die liheml-ciwiservative government, which relies for its parlia¬ 
mentary majority un the xenoplmbtc Danisli Peoples Patty (hereafter the 
DPP), has adopted very restrictive measures, particularly in the area of family 
reunification. A 'twenty-four-year rule* b designed to curb arranged transna¬ 
tional marriages between younger (Mialirn) individuals, although politicians 
also defend it simply because it drastically reduce* influx per se. Tin* policy, 
supported by die social democratic opposition, was cnticized by die Council of 
Europe's Human Rights Secretary. IndcrJ, LVnmark'* old humanitarian reputa¬ 
tion was lost with the 2001 election, wliere die present government succewfully 
adopted a fear of immigration platform that foreign commentators found diffi¬ 
cult to dtumgutsh from that of die far right, and which followed tough measures 
already put m place under the previous centre coalition. 

Yet the picture of Danish intolerance and edmocentrtsm is mixed. The 
country's relative 'performance' depends on who you ask. Denmark, these days 
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(ulnng With Belgium, Germany and Greece), lias j high pu^xiction (20 per 
cent) uf 'intolerant* 1 with strongly negative opinion* - bui n also ha* die 
highest number uf 'actively tolerant*’ in die EU. along with Sweden (33 pet 
cent) (EUMC/SORA, 2001: 24—25). It also depends on what you ask about. 
Principled support fur receiving politically persecuted refugee* i* significantly 
above the EU average (EUMC/SORA. 2C01: 34). and slightly fotCT&ttmg, 
even though 1999-2C02 saw a temporary fall (Togeby. 2C04: 58). Survey* find 
high and, since the 197Cb and 1980s, uicreuMiig support for equal political righto 
and incorporation of itiuiugrant* to welfare state dtben (Togeby. 1998a; 
1998b). And compared to odier EU countries, few Danes favour forced 
repatriation, whereas support is relatively high for 'policies improving social 
coexistence', including active anti-discrimination and particularly die promo¬ 
tion of understanding of different culture* and lifestyle* (EUMC/SORA. 2C01: 

27-31:46-47). 

However, the same research also show* Danes as die most likely in die EU to 
ascribe social problems (particularly regarding education and crime) to minori¬ 
ties. 1 And whereas Denmark again scores high on Eurc&irumeter s 'multicultural 
optimism' (that is. regarding presence of minorities as 'em idling'), it hits an EU 
low, with Greece and Belgium, on measure* ctf personal feelings of 'disturbance 
in daily life* by the presence erf other nationalities, odier races and pamcukrrfv 
odier refgum. AUo. Danes, compared to EU countries and the United States, 
are rather less supportive <A multicultural policies (EUMC/SORA. 2C01; 
Togeby, 1998h: 195). Finally, an increase a visible from the early or mid-1990* 
ui affirmations of national pride and cultural superiority, fear of national culture 
being threatened by immigration, and support of assimilation (citizenship 
conditional on 'learning to beliave like Danes') (Togeby, 1998b: 190; 2004: £0). 

We tec, as before (Mountsen. 1995), a small country with high humanitarian 
principles of equal citizenship (whidi are difficult to live up to. once financial 
burdens and problems are politicized in the media), with a significant segment 
of die population whidi wotnes about, fears or even resents a future life of 
umspK’uuus cultural diversity. However, the Danish problem with culture is 
very much a problem with religion. Only ataut half the population in 1993 
agreed that immigrants should be allowed to 'freely advocate and practise' tlielr 
religion, and a recent survey showed Danish ttsf undents to be far the most 
likely, in a group of thirty countries, to associate religion with conflict, and 
strong faith with intolerance. This general Scandinavian phenomenon is even 
more pronounced in Denmark than in Norway and Sweden (Goul Andersen. 
2002: 7, 21). It is also relatively new. Denmark has had no historical contact 
widi the world of Islam and it took a while for people to discover that the early 
work migrants were actually Muslims and to understand what that meant. Early 
stereotypes were about anything fxit religion: an ensemble of prejudice* about 
'Southern’ eating habits, sexual conduct, criminal behaviour. laziness and so 
forth (Jensen. 2C01). 

Today, debates on immigrants often concern teltgious aspects, such a* the 
budding of a publicly visible mosque or the availability of sites for a burial 
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ground (both uf which Danuh Muslims lack to this day), religious schools, 
headscarves. arranged marriages and child education. Moreover, such issues are 
very often part of an *ua-them\ ’Qines-focelgners’ frame of discourse (Hervik, 
2GM; Karpantschuf, 2C02), widespread since the early 1990s and preceded 
towards the political centre by die DPP. which tends to frame questions in 
terms oi essentialist culture. It often takes on a harsher tone dsan in neigh¬ 
bouring countries (Nielsen, 2002). However, die concep<ual content of this 
polarized discourse of culture varies. 

To anticipate. the Danish case exhibits a specific entanglement of civic state 
nation and Kuliumdhon. Bodi dve romantic vocabularies that came to Denmark 
bom Germany and rive later revolutionary ideologies c i popular self-govern¬ 
ment were conceptualised, in a parallel development in the mid nineteenth 
century, as a specific understanding cf a homogeneous, egalitarian and freedom- 
loving people reaching maturity ftom below (0stergaard, 1991; Hansen, 2C02). 
As traditional cultural nationalism b waning, civic nationalism becomes 
expressed, first, in die value of consensual, small-scale democracy, and, second, 
m die ideology of die successful welfare state. This type of egalitarianism has 
deep percussions in discourse about Islam. The Lutheran heritage remains 
important as facilitating the presentation of Danes as an old Chrtstian people. 
But religion is particularly important in terms of die contrast between Islam as 
an overly serums, un-nuxlem religion, which denotes on the one hand authority 
and inesjuality and on the odier hand 'modem' individualism and secularism, 
either as scepticism alxsut religion as such, oc as religious forms (Danish 
Ludieraiusm) which are constitutive of individualism. The current debate on 
'our common Danish values’ reflects dvevc embedded public code*.* 


A national right to own (Christian) culture 

The first |\»ttton stteases die tight of the nations first botn to a Kuftumxtion 
and its accompanying values, aldiough die concept of common values b often 
replaced by words like national heritage, habits, way of life and die like. 3 This is 
a communitarian idea of privileging die Leitkuhur of a majority people, because 
it was there first and thus owns dve country for die safe development oi this 
cultural content. It is presented as particular, not universal; as valuable for this 
dbtinci people; as threatened fur demographic reasons, as the proportion of 
immigrants and their descendants grows; and as legitimizing cultural assimila¬ 
tion and strict immigration measures. According to one MP. Louise Frevert 
(DPP), arguing against recognition o! Ramadan in schools, 'We live in a 
Chrbtian country, and when you come here you must conform to Danish 
norms. laws and habits’, not incidentally by being Christian but by accepting 
those values which have emerged from Denmark's Christian past. 4 

A radical version of Denmark as carrier of an old Christian culture brings to 
mind Charles Taylor’s argument about a constitutive duty to belong (Taylor. 
1989). To the Danbh pnesi, right-wing intellectual and MP Stfren Krnrup 
(DPP) (2C04u). 'Danish history, happily, lias enabled us to be as one family in 
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dib country* which for dm reason lias faith and church in common.' To he a 
human 'means that there b something dial he holds dearly, which binds and 
cons trams him ... a guilt, a responsibility, a history, and a historically given 
context which is reality'. Tim concrete reality (which, by sleight of hand, 
gets invested with a selective national content incluhng national literatures, 
chuich attendance, unpretentiously decent family life, and folk scepticism of 
progressive-liberal values) is the histotically emerged given, in which God has 
placed us, and which humans should not question in die name of universalistic 
ideuk?:»es - foe example, of human rights - as this would place an abstract 
humanity in die place of a fatherly God (Krarup, 2C00). Yet, despite divine 
sanction of this concretely given reality (and despite Krarup's defence of offi¬ 
cial Lutheranism), iu specified content is more nationalist than Ouistian, and 
never Christian in a pious, let alone a fundamentalist, sense.* It implies a 
certain relativism, whereby a people should temain faithful towards dieir own 
givens, widiout claiming the moral superiority c4 thb or dial set of values 
(Krarup, 2<XMb). 

The DPP reclaim that Danbh society ts 'secularized'. Even so 
'Christianity ... remums uiseparable from tlie life cd the people', and hence 
‘our duty as a nation first and foremost regards Danbh culture and its Christian 
foundation of ideas', ot our 'culturally determined (sic) faidi. norms, traditions 
and attitudes'.* What this secularized Qinstianity-as-culture consists of b 
unclear. Newcomers need not become Christian, indeed religious freedom b 
stressed. But the fact diat diey typically are not, and never uw, makes integra¬ 
tion extremely difficult, because religion is constitutive of culture: Just as our 
culture b constituted by an old religious heritage, so is theirs - making even 
secularized Islam perpetually alien. 

In dus unbridled cultural nationalism deep Dantshncss is v aliuble pet se and 
requires constant protection. Such views are not widespread outside the DPP. 
Weaker forms exist, though, which <k> not exhibit this sense of bestegement. 
One version stresses dial a liberal right of minorities to live as they please 
should not be mistaken for a right to equal treatment, as in some version of idfi- 
cial (liberal) multiculturalbm (Hornbech, 200D) This remnant of cultural 
nation thinking, not as an entry requirement for newcomers but as the comfort¬ 
able privilege of the majority, now prevails in die Liberal Party. To one 
prominent member. 'Limes are not just any old ethnic group, which happens to 
live m Denmark. We are one people. We have a common language aixl do 
diings our way.' Neither pride in, nor emotional belonging to. a nation should 
be equated with nationalism (Hornbech. 2001: 10, 12). This majority right b 
not unchallenged Indeed us proponents present the argument as targeted 
against a left-leaning intellectual establishment. Although odier markets of 
deep culture exist (language, history* -and a national literary canon in schools), 
die presently dominating element remains religion, albeit typically in die sense 
of Christian heritage as diaper of national culture. 

The main conflict of this debate concerns the future of die Lttmsh Lutheran 
Church, of which four out of five Danes are (relive) members, and which 
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cimt mues ui be married to the hi ale. 7 A state church remains supported by the 
num parties including the Social LVmucrats, but recent yean have seen criti- 
cam from the Left. Arguments concern die unreasonableness of maintaining a 
privileged position fur a religious organisation, of which sizeable minorities are 
not members, both tcgirduig finance and the role of the Church as official 
childbirth registry. They aho concern the instability of a modern state, which 
ultimately sanctions or even aijudicates doctrinal disputes. Such criticism lends 
to meet the argument tliat treating religions (and die non-religious) equally 
(that is, a standard Liberal theory conception of state neutrality) would be 
misplaced cultural value relativism. Such relativism is contrasted to a notion of 
/rnmd or 'free-mindedness'. This is a non-neutral lighting creed of respecting 
and tolerating ones opponent, while maintaining one'* own - and, here, of 
expecting the biter to enjoy the unquestioned privileges of the majority creed 
and its (secularized) cultural manifestations.* 

Instrumental civic nationalism: solidarity, Lutheran liberalism 
and democracy as way of life 

The theme a right to dominant culture in die senses just outlined dues not. 
however, dominate debates, and when it is heard it erften connects to a variety 
of argumentative figures concerning shared cn4c values wliere die Kuftumation 
becomes a vehicle of democracy, liberalism and social justice. 

Thus, a second and increasingly imjxsrtant theme is die conceptualization of 
shared national culture as not (only) valuable in itself, but uistrumentally 
necessary fur maintaining a well-functioning democratic and liberal society, as 
well as a society where one may feel safe and have ‘external and internal secu¬ 
rity’. One argument, which stresses homogeneity and shared values, suggests 
that common culture and values os suJ i 'lie togedier die citizens oi die nation* 
and u a prerequisite fur stability and solidarity. Generally speaking, a multicul¬ 
tural society is a society without uiternal cohesion, and therefore die 
multicultural societies of diis world are characterized by a lack of solidarity, and 
often aho overt conflict. Danish culture is particularly vulnerable to hetero¬ 
geneity - through immigration by conspicuously different groups - by beuig 
both small and relatively unique in its degree of homogeneity. 9 Former Minister 
of Integration fur the Social Democrats. Karen Jesp^rrsen. argues in a similar 
Vein that solidarity in a modem welfare stale arises from, and in times of global- 
cation mint be reinforced by, experiences of national belonging, including its 
deeper, cultural and symbolic aspects (Jespersen. 2003a; 2C03b: 121-129; cf. 
Fittelkow. 2004: 28-48; Haardcr, 2C04). The same argument, lied to truit and 
social transparency through homogeneity, and bringing to mind Millers argu¬ 
ment, may occasionally be found on the Left, when EU-level democracy is 
presented as impossible, Uttause real democracy requires experience of cultural 
sameness by co-operating com pair iocs. 10 

As with Miller, the idea of common culture as an integrating and motivating 
device often slides into a separate argument (Miller, 1995: 94). Here, hcvtsc^eneity 
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is only a necessary, not a sufficient. condition of welfare democracy. Value* 
must In: of tlie right kind - namely, a shared support of redistribution and 
liberal democracy. As we shall see below, the dominant political discourse 
simply equates Danish common values with these civic values. However, we 
are concerned here with different notions of a supportive relationship 
between culture and civic values. Certain elements of Danish national culture 
are somehow especially conducive to such values. 11 Two articulated positions 
stand uul One concerns die particular liberty-supporting nature of Danish 
Lutheranism. Tlie odier one concerns democracy and egalitarianism as a 
cultural uay of fa ft. 

A very important atgumeut presents the Christian state religion as valuable 
in part because it was and remains conducive to liberal democracy and 
pluralism. Tlie reference here b to die Calvinist-Lutheran division between the 
personal realm of (free) faith, organised inside die Church, and die realm of 
external conduct, regulated by state authority, as established by the Danish 
Reformation in 1536. Lutheranism, here, facilitated a specific tradition cl legal 
protection from |x>litical encroachment on jeivate life, and an ideal of prag¬ 
matic politics, unburdened by contentious issues of faidi. 12 Liberty and 
secularization are comotuled by Lutheranism, and continue to be upheld by it - 
ur at least by a cultural Lutheranism which emphasizes personal autonomy. For 
Tove Fergo, liberal church minister, ‘it is difficult to imagine a state which b ru>t 
supported by or embedded in a society based on faith* (Feigu, 2003: 3). The 
type of religion diat prevents political culture from becoming illiberal b Danish 
Lutheranism (Humbech, 2C01). If this suggests the instrumental value for liber¬ 
alism cl Lutheran religion, one may ask why diis relationship b facilitated by a 
il&lc religion (over and above the communitarian argument already noted about 
die legitimately privileged position of the Danish people's church). The argu¬ 
ment here b that Lutheranism itself can only be kept sufficiently autonomy 
respecting internally (and hence maintain its watchdog function) by being tied 
to the state, Usdi locally (to democratically elected parish councils) and nation¬ 
ally (to a Far I lament with memb er s of all Christian, non-Chrbtian and even 
non-religious creeds). This constraining; relationship guarantees a non-pious 
church, which refrains from undue politicizing and moralizing (Fergo, 2004; 
Hornbech. 2001: 167-168; Krarup, 2C02). 

This line of argument, pmminent tn parts of the Liberal Party and in the 
DFP, employ* selective historical records. The Reformation was a heavy-handed 
inculcation of Protestant subjectivity where the peoples of' Danbli territories 
were constituted as Christian under a common king. It only promoted an 
autonomously confirmed Lutheran faith. Toleration did not emanate from tlie 
Church and religious freedom was only uistitutionalced widi the 1849 
Constitution whereby, fur instance, compulsory baptism was abolished 
(Kursg-aard. 2CD4). To die extent diat conscientious bsues in parliamentary 
politics are avoided, this relegation of morality to die private realm is hardly the 
result of a particular brand of religion (let alone the labours cf politicians who 
embrace it). 
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Argument*, against a scare church, according to (his discourse, fail to under' 
stand (he historical dependency of liberal outkxsks in Denmark on 
Lutheranism, even when popular faith may be gone (Fergo, 2003). In the 
absence of faith or its cultural substitutes (the recognition of Christian rradi' 
tsons and symbols) bad things are in store. ‘Without gospel (and its separation of 
realms) salvation becomes a political task. Political ideologies will reign freely 
over people s souls’ (Humbcch. 2001: 168). Those who believe in nothing will 
readily believe m anything. Alienation from Danish Christianity, or certainly 
failure to respect popular religious sentiment, means faltering readiness to stand 
up for liberal values; thar is, an unprincipled neutrality between all cultural groups, 
including un-liberal ones. It also carries with it an impulse to force tlie ideology 
of multicultural relativism on others (Hombech, 2001; Jespenen, 2C03b: 
165-186). People who <k> believe, in a personalised way, or acknowledge their 
cultural Lutheran heritage, ate more able to stand their grounJ, and because 
they do so, also more able to tolerate and even respect views with which they 
disagree, inclining the views of religious minorities suds as Muslims. Liberalism 
o presented as a confrontational fighting creed of /mind, a ‘spiritual competi¬ 
tion’ (Hivnhech, 2000). It is in fact a creed, more than a set erf universal liberal 
principle*. Historically, autonomy in Danish literalism was valued in terms of 
an individual search for (religious) truth, and in terms of a free-spirited peofJe 
doing this - not by reference to pluralism and the fallibility erf enlightenment 
liberalism. But the equation between national Lutheranism and autonomy/ 
tolerance consistently carries the conclusion that atheists, other Christian 
denominations and particularly Muslims are not natural carriers of a truly liberal 
political culture. Most importantly - and tlus argument is dominant way beyond 
the religious circles of its origin - Islam, unlike Lutheran Christianity, is a law - 
based religion, without a secular division between the pnvate sphere and 
politics, which had no enlightenment, and did nor promote autonomy in 
nutters of faith (Jespersen, 2C03b: 162). Muslims, practising or not, by virtue of 
never having been Lutherans, will be less liberal than native Danes. 

A second discourse also trade* on live idea of Danish culture a* particularly 
conducive to liberal democracy. Its uivierstanding of democracy often refers to a 
towering figure in the Danish uitellectual past, not Soren Kierkegaard, but the 
internationally rather less well-known N. F. 5. GrunJtvig (1783-1872), who 
played a key role in early Danish nation-building. In his teachings a this- 
worldly, free-spin ted Lutheranism is closely connected to a nationalism of 
heroes, ancient buttles and sentimental depiction of countryside. But this 
natKinulism, though cultural. Christian and romantic, was also egalitarian, 
denuxratic and closely connected to the concept of fofkeUjfaxl (literally 
‘Volkishness’). Falkefigfad on the one hand denotes a peopfc corning into its own 
with a distinct past, language and character. On the other hand it it tied to 
ideals of popular enlightenment and destruction of barriers between ordinary 
country folk and uihan elites. In the countryside, it became a backbone erf the 
Danish folk high school movement, tire peasant co-operative movement and 
the early Liberal Party. 
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As noted already, thb 'people* b now predocnuiantly politically conceptual - 
ceil, denoting egalitananbm, anti-authoritarianism, speaking ones mind, 
deliberation and consensual deebtottt Hal Koch, die main synthesizer of dab 
vision, spoke of democracy as a gradually acquired 'way of life' (fcw/orm) (Koch, 
1945; 62). Ktxh was critical of romantic nationalism and presented his vision as 
a humanistic and European achievement. But reception of Koch's work has 
invariably regarded this way of life as a nationally peculiar - and particularly 
outstanding - child of Danish civil society (Korsgaard, 2001In a similar 
vein, egalitarianism b linked to solidarity and social justice. The theme of die 
Danish peoples treasured welfare state is popular way beyond its social demo¬ 
cratic origins. 14 AxvJ often, most directly with die DPP, this way ol life b seen as 
so mixli mote difficult to acquire fur those who were never socialized in similar 
national schools of equality and democracy, and to whom 'the principle of redis¬ 
tribution and die idea of equality belund our welfare model is completely 
impossible to understand*. 15 


Common values as civic values 

The last argument (if. despite its simplicity, it merits this term) b presently 
dominant. It is often found alongside those already discussed and essentially 
£jes like this: we in Denmark have certain values, on which our society b 
based, and which we rightly hold dear; these values are ours in the sense that 
dsey const if ufe our culture. Moreover, diese values are descnlsed - with certain 
differences of emphasis according to party ideology - in terms of highly general, 
indeed 'universal*, concepts; they are currently challenged by other cultures 
with odier values; and accepting them is an entry requirement. Talk about 
Danish identity and culture has become overwhelmingly civic To a young 
Social Democrat Vice-Chairman: 

there b a Danish identity, which txnLh on respect for certain hnic values 
and rights. We sluiuld not exclude others of be intolerant, but we must dare 
to say that to be Danish and to live here is also about saying yes to for 
ms tame equal treatment ((igestiiling) and free-mmdedness (/mint/). It b 
dangerous if we Jo not dare affirm Danish values ... such as democracy, 
freedom of expceision and much else, on which we should not compromise. 

(Redder. 2004) 

And in the 2004 party programme: XZfkihalixatiun means that our common 
values are being challenged, at die same time that immigration mean* that 
fundamental values of Danbli sixiety are being questioned.* These values, 
'freedom, equality and solidarity', are cultural; 'People develop dieir personality 
thtough upbringing and in the meeting with other people and society. As Danes 
we have Danish culture in common* (Social Drmocrats, 2C04: 7) The liberal 
Prime Minister’s 2003 New Year's speech was also replete with references to 
common values: 
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Emigrant* must make an effort !o get to understand die values on which 
Danish society b based. Many of these we consider as a matter of course, 
because we have develops! diem over many generations. ... Danish society 
has been built on some fundamental values, which must he accepted, if you 
are to live here. In Denmark politics and religion are separated. In 
Denmark there t* inviolable respect for human life. In Denmark, as a 
matter of course, women are equal to men. 

(Rasmussen. 2003b) 

The challenge to these values comes from 'religious medieval dunking', the 
'darkness of the mullahs' and 'political fanaticism', and is associated, in this 
ipeech, with female sexual mutilation, stoning and suicide bombs (Rasmussen. 
2C03b). To a member of the DPP. Danish cn'isme becomes culturulued racism: 

(ini as rooted in our democratic view of society we Danes are. just as rooted 
Arab Muslims are m their hatred of die Western world and democracy. The 
world in which diese people live - m die Amble countries or Denmark - is 
ooe where human lives do not count. 

(Mogens Curare, in Karpanlschof, 2002: 53) 

Whereas civic values to the Prime Minister and die Social Democrats are pot as 
culturally Dinuh as Danish fooJ ('Dumbness is also socnediing else and more 
dun fnlaxiefler and brown gravy'), most politicians take pains to specify that the 
most important elements of Danish culture are not a question of lifestyle, such 
as food at clothes, iw of religion. Yet in some texts one finds conceptual sliding. 
Tim is systematic in the DPP's programmes and speeches. It can be found in the 
Liberal Party's appeals to Christianity, and m the Social Drmocrat programme s 
peculiar link between a list of political values and the need to ‘sttengdien and 
develop the understanding of a Danish culture, Ltngtuge and history* (Social 
Democrats. 2004:7). 

One argument, pervasive outside die DPP, is aUaut 'stayuig open'. However, 
die meeting at cultures will only work if we remain safe ui our own. In die 
Social Democrats' version: 

a penon with a strung identity dares to meet other people with an open 
mind. A country widi a strong common culture dares to meet the wurld. ... 
Culture shape* our values and gives us a point of reference in die world. 
The better we know ourselves and our own culture, the easier it will he to 
meet and understand die culture of odiers. 16 

(Social Democrats, 2C04: 7-8) 

But thn dialogue oi cultures, in a subtly familiar way, is asymmetrical. Openness 
t* on 'our* side. In the government’s Action Plan to Promote Equal Treatment arid 
Ct*nfut Racism, it declared dial 'it b the government’s view that a modem 
welfare stale should be based on liberalism, diversity and inclustvenev*. ... We 
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slsould be lrue !o our own values wlule remaining Open to impulse* from 
outside.' Indeed 

die principle of equal treatment doe* not mean we should treat everyone 
the some. The ancient Nordic saying 'freedom for Loke as well as Thor' 
promote* the ptmciple of equal treatment while conveying the message 
that we are not the same and should not be forced to be alike. (However,| 
freedom to differ does not mean dial anything goes and everything b 
equally gixxl. 

(Danish Government, 2003) 

In other word* Thor, in Nordic mythology the upright god of thunder, should 
know hr* own liberal values, including the duty to tolerate the un-liberal Lola* - 
die jealous god who killed the good Balder. 


The political ambiguity of national public culture and 
common values 

These arguments do not exhaust Danish debates on common values. On the 
Left and occasionally elsewhere, some politicians will also speak of values as 
simply universal, social democratic ot liberal, and certain commentators (but 
very few politicians) will ptaise cultural pluralism. But the debate overwhelm¬ 
ingly connects such civic values to arguments and assumptions about tklCkJrtdl 
culture, and about immigrants - above all Mudtms - to inhabiting an inher¬ 
ently un-civic culture. These forms erf political culturalization highlight 
ambiguities of recent theories of cohesion in pluralist societies, discussed above. 
To be sute, these theories mix regulative ideals with sociological theories of soli¬ 
darity. trust and legitimacy at a high level of generality, and cannot simply be 
'tested*. Nevertheless, we may be concerned with how common culture and 
civics get linked up tn the real politics of a Nordic nation-state, die general 
flavour uf whose political model each author would tind agreeable. 

There are several problems with Miller's theory, which assumes that a society 
with redistributive institutions and democratic participation requires a shared 
public culture. It assume* a distinction between a pxe-poitttcal 'nationality', 
which generates trust and transparency, and the willingness to practise compre¬ 
hensive liberal democratic values. In this Ixrntgn liberal-Ruusseauan 
toiitiulatioti model, diis oc dial culture is no better or wxxrse than any odier per 
se, at least outside die non-egalitarian Unites States. Newcomers should simply 
respect dial a public culture is necessary, and dial as latecomers they must 
accej* die dominant one, find room for their peivate identities outside it, and 
then gradually, through deliberation, insert suitable culture-laundering* into the 
mainstteam (Miller, 1995). Bui in Danish debates die very distinction between 
a culture/nationality and the ptmciple*. practices and competences it supports b 
unacknowledged, whereas the more general idea that solidarity requites homo¬ 
geneity b widespread. On the xenophobic Right, the idea of culture-based 
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cohesion becomes widened, falling out of liberal bounds in two ways. On the 
one luiul. 'nitkxd culture* becomes a flexible marker, capable uf picking up 
anything fmni religion to sexual tloans. It trades on the idea of Dannh culture 
as particularly vulnerable, became especially dependent on a homogeneity 
which is very ancient, very distinct anJ very inqxxtant for a fonn of welfare 
democracy, winch is presented in turn as almost unique in the world. On the 
other hand, the instrumentality of culture comes to support not just democracy 
and distribution, but also die 'security' - real and psychological - of what is 
presented as a fragile social order. In place erf arguments fur trust fur political 
l*urposes we have a management of cultural fear. 

Even mote pervasive is an a<aumed specific supporting relation which 
constructs Danish identity (Christian, democratic way of life) as purticidiiTh 
conducive, indeed organically linked, not to ttust and transparency, hut to die 
values of redistnhution, democracy - and liberal tolerance - themselves. This 
become* dramatically exclusive when the common public cultute n described as 
either very old and habitual or very dependent on religum - tlut is, on cultural 
Ludieramsin. Tlie emphasis on perceived genesis over validity of liberal and 
denuxratic norms is very damaging in the context of a clash let ween a re* 
emerging cultural Ludteranism in a secularized society and a predominantly 
Islamic immigration influx. The threshold of inclusion in an increasingly civic 
nation is hardly lower (Eisenstadt and Giesen, 1995). when civicness is tied to 
the old ways of life of an inhciently democratic nation. Moreover, whereas 
themoi* such as Miller are comfortable with die imagined nature erf identities 
and pasts - and hence their future malleability - diis feature is invatiably lost in 
public discourse, wlieie essentialism and authenticity is not just an assumption, 
but also a stake in arguments. 

The analysis outlined above indicates that die dominant discoutse in fact 
stays on the high ground of 'umvetsal* values and emphasizes that die condition 
of membership in the Danish polity is simple adherence to these values. Is 
Denmatk un die road towards constitutional patriotism? Details erf die debute 
suggest our caution here, ui ways tliat come out clearly when we distuiguLsh 
different interpretations erf Habermas's idea. If it denotes an appropriation of a 
particular national past, which mixes justified pride in a specific road to liberal 
dcmixracy widi self-critical interpretation of shadier aspects of dus past and its 
hold on die present (Marlcell, 2CC0), our analysis suggests die existence of 
emphasis on die fotmer aspect. Second, and in contrast to a mote Kantian view 
of constitutional patriotism, where allegiance and solidarity come from simple 
recognition of participating in a functioning co-eperation of justice (Lacroix, 
2002), we saw dial universal values were simply assumed to he intrinsically 
Danish, or universal qua Danish in a Nordic version erf the French-Jacobin 
short circuit. 17 Here, adherence to diese values was uften presented as the give- 
and-take of self-confident cultures, where the giving turned out to he all on one 
side (die Danish). Finally, if constifuliond/ patriotism denotes die more pluralist 
idea of Afferent versions of liberal uni verbalism, each mobilizing die distinct 
loyalties of peoples adlieruig to one national form (Ingram, 1996). the idea of 
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Danish liberal universalnm is hardly ever in the form of a reasonable pluralism 
(Rawls. 1993); dial is. Mime sense uf admissible variation of constitutional 
content with correspondingly different flavours of political culture. Instead, the 
particularity of the Danish model invariably denotes particularly superior, or 
gensiffwh liberal and democratic, as in appeals to Lutheran secularism. 
Grundtviipstyle frunul, and democracy oc welfare equality as way of life. 

Thu* predicament, incidentally, highlights limitations of the Habermasfcttt 
model. Most populations have nodimg approaching a consensus on a specific 
national form of constitutional values; indeed internal divisions may often be 
greater than between some states. The Danish case exactly highlights die 
phenomenon of politicians speaking in the name of ‘us* and 'die people’, while 
simply forwarding specific ideological versions erf very general ptinciples. 
Moreover, in appeals to the particularity of a liberal democratic tnxiition, the 
illusion erf a monohdne consensus becomes a substitute fur arguments. ’Our’ 
model b nun-negotiable, simply because of its assumed shared character, 
because of die culturalbtn of 'what we do around here’. 

In LaUirde's aifc patriotism. which no doubt reflects die mote sopliisticated 
French traditions of debate, the common stuff a defined somewhere between 
Miller's relatively thick idea of common public cultute and versions of constitu¬ 
tional patriotism, as shared patterns of political conversation. The conception 
of political communaltly may be more helpful. In die Danish case debates are 
clearly influenced by a limited set of discourses, which have certain common 
references and assumptions, which use certaui types of arguments, and which 
refer to specific Danish experiences and symbols - smallness, Lutheranism, 
Grundtvtg and the welfare state. The ability of immigrants to translate their 
concerns effectively seems obviously dependent on the ability to navigate polit¬ 
ical cultute in dus way. 

But thil raises a final problem. It is a paradox that contemporary discussions 
focus so mudi on culture and political values, uil/wul explicating and 
uxifnmtmg political culture at Laburdes level. On the one hand, fascination 
with ahstract common values takes up so much space, in the type of political 
discourse 1 hive analysed, relative to attempts to formulate the agony paints of 
die Danish predicament with reference to history and dialed political experi¬ 
ences that they serve as a shield protecting participants from conftoncing the 
biter critically. On die other hand, even debates that Jo refer to 'the Danish 
way' hardly scratdi die surface lA wluit actually constitutes diose 'accumulated 
habits and expectations* erf Dmish political culture which are quile dominant, 
but which influence die debate as barriers of entry in an unacknowledged way. 
Tanq MoJchxJ, in a Bn tub context, has noted die frustration of immigrants who 
find it difficult to pinpoint exactly ichar u expected of them - die target moving 
hum political values to love erf cricket (Modood, 1994). I contend dial much of 
die real particularism of Danish universalum consists of a species of liberalism, 
which emphasizes personal autonomy, egalitarianism and democratic participa¬ 
tion as comprehensive values which penetrate all aspects of personal and social 
life, but. not surprisingly, does so in a specific way. which is rarely specified and 
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never discussed critically in the way dial LaborJe hoLk up as an ideal. 
Moreover, Mime of it it a type <A fxditical culture, which often influences, not 
what we talk about (abstract common values), but live utty we talk - or remain 
silent - about it. Let us briefly look at a few manifestation* of this comprehen¬ 
sive liberalism in debate* on multicultural issues. 


The particular liberalisms of Danish political culture 

The Danish headscarves debate began as a discussion of live tight to wear reli¬ 
gious head garments in shop* and private firms. Arguments against concerned 
live right* of employers to decide details of uniforms; the idea that headscarves 
were 'cultural’ and hence not covered by constitutional freedom of religion 
provisions (or that live latter did not extend to live 'private' workplace); and 
the need to aland firm on Danish dress code*. But one of the most important 
arguments voiced by feminists and the nationalist Right alike concerned 
gender equality and womens (sexual) autonomy. Again the issue was typically 
framed a* a Kulcurtuimpl against 'spiritual darkness' and religiously motivated 
discrinunation and dominance of women (Rudolf. 2C03: 65—66). In Detunark, 
equality and individual autonomy are often interpreted as valuable ways of 
life, which people should affirm. They get politic tied, vis-d-vt* Muslims, not 
merely as political principle* (Rawls. 1993). but as comprehensive interpreta¬ 
tions of die right organization of schools, and the proper relation between the 
sexes or between parents and children. The welfare state b the institutional 
carrier of this mcJem prefect of liberation. Wearing headscarves, for many, is 
a way to deny its achievements, as b of course arranged marriages, differenti¬ 
ated education of girls and boys, and the practice of sending children to 
homeland Islamic schools for 'de-westernization', all of which are highly 
politicized issues In Denmark. Equality and liberation even refer to a political 
culture of the body, as in discussions over whether religious minorities thoulJ 
be given special bathing facilities in connection with public school swimming 
education. Such problems are generally dealt with - often sensibly - at local 
levels, but conflicts occasionally arise and reach public delate, when institu¬ 
tions refuse to provide any 'special treatment', in u country where beach 
nudity it not a big deal, and where first- and second-grade lx>ys and girls will 
sometimes shower together in certain schools, many regard bodily shyness and 
modesty *a an old-fashioned, un-natural hypersensitivity which children (and 
their parents) should grow out of. 

However, live comprehensive liberal values appear to point mote than one 
way, except tliat they only rareJy do so in the debate. Minimi women have argued 
that wearing (or not wearing) die scarf is an individual choice, which takes on 
an even more ‘autonomous’ meaning in a secular society. Tliey have argued dial 
the scarf is a way to break free from the sexuil marketplace to participate in public 
life and escape the scrutiny of fathers and bcodiers (Murk. 1996). It is simply 
indeterminate what may be construed as autonomous here, in a society charac¬ 
terized by increasing sexualiration of public space, where minorities believe 
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Danish parents have taken leave of then senses when accepting G-airing, 
piercing end die world s highest alcohol consumption among young teenagers. 

The free speech controversy following die murder of Theo van Gogh, with 
which we began tho chapter, indicates another particularity of Danish political 
culture. In a TV debate (DR-DeaJlme, 14 December 2004) Shadow Cabinet 
member Frank Jensen's repeated argument against blasphemy legislation was the 
need to have a mote 'open debate. By contrast the imam Abu Laban, 
commenting on die depiction of 'a naked woman who performed die most 
sacred act of Islam - sulxiiustun in front of God', thought tliat 

freedom of expression is not sacred, and it is wrong to use it to overstep all 
limits of tespect fox die values uf others. Therefore there should be limits to 
how far you can go. and these limits should be discussed in open debate. 

(Mortensen. 2004) 

The remvigoratiun of the blasphemy bw in fact was connected, by many 
Muslims, lo a mote general hope for a more moderate tone of debate (Krusell. 
2004). Whether a rarely used law would help here may be doubted. At any rate 
reverence for religious symbols and sensitivities - including Christian piety - 
have become ridiculed non-starters. The decline of traditional (duett miry) reli¬ 
gion hai led to *a general dislike si religion us such, whenever it ta taken 
seriously' (Goul Andersen. 2002: 22). 

No doubt much of Weston Islam assumes sum-liberal versions. In Denmark 
ib elsewhere ui Europe inter generational struggles go on about being a 'goof 
Muslim versus degrees of apoitasy. sexual liberation and so on My point is not 
that liberal states should be neutral. They should certainly tolerate, indeed 
respect, individual choice. However, they should also firmly facilitate the right 
of young people to choose - against patriarchal authonty, traditional honour 
codes and new fundamentalism alike - and accept the conflicts. But the debates 
above nevertheless raise serious questions about parameters of Monguig to a 
political community, about wliat you are allowed to do. or even forward as argu¬ 
ments in debate, and still be one of us. 

First, it is one living foe liberal stares to be non-neutral, say, in education and 
social policy, and quite another to adopt a discourse, let alone legislation, which 
holds acceptance of comprehensive liberalism to be a strict entry requirement to 
the political community. Even bracketing whether such standards should be met 
and tested in live case of old and new members alike, attempts to enforce them 
are not unumtioversial to liberals (Baubtick, 2001). Second, and more impor¬ 
tant, liberal values, including comprehensive interpretations of individual 
autonomy and free debote, are not cut in stone. Here, the framing uf discourse 
in terms of 'our' liberal values suggests reflection on live notion of political 
culture advanced by C^cile Laborde, who argues that 

no more can be asked of newcomers than tliat they become familiar with 
tlie country's political culture In such a way as to be 'functioning' cithern'. 
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Tlicr very malleability of thb culture entaiLs that ‘die political culture itself 
be one of die objects of denuxrratic deliberation'. 

(Laborde. 2002: 608-610) 

In light of dus appealing regulative ideal, die Danish case looks bleak. Tlie 
mere existence of civic ideals as conditions erf belonging b no guarantee of a 
non-exclusive discourse. Such ideals, when presented as tied to a particularly 
favourable Duntsh history, to Lutheran Christianity, or simply to a non- 
negotiable LXitusluiess which they allegedly incarnate, can be employed as a 
contrast to un-liberal Islam, and constitute formidable barriers. This happens, in 
part, because of unwillingness to enter puhlic interpretations about reasonable 
plural meanings of thb quintessential^ Danish ‘culture*. 

Conclusion 

In all of Europe, Islam Ivas become the un-liberal other. bLimic traditionalism 
often conflicts widi liberalism, and certainly with tlie particular comprehensive* 
ness of a strung egalitarianism, which emphasizes autonomy, free speech and 
sexual liberation. However, presenting Islam as inherently anti-liberal further 
stigmatizes large, mainly young populations, including member* of emerging 
elites, who frame identities by presenting democratic and liberal credential* as 
part and parcel of a religious outlook - and who may come to resent the double 
standard* of those native liberals who <fo so diemselves, be it in die form of a 
cultural Christianity or die real dung 

Moreover, the Danish case does not raise much hope foe deliberative contes¬ 
tation of the specific particularity c4 liberal political cultures, indeed for the 
very acceptance of alternative views as reasonable in a debate. The historical 
and malleable nature of political cultures tends to be denied exactly when we 
speak politics to culture in the name of common values. It is not generally the 
case that political culture in Labordes seme, unlike 'wider culture’ (Laborde, 
2002: 610) and simply by virtue of its artificiality (b 'wider culture' not artifi¬ 
cial?). ui the word* of Bhikhu Parekh, b 'comparatively easy to elucidate’. 1 ® 

Thb does not render it any less important to understand and confront its 
parameters. However, we should exjxxt dial some of them are also cultutal in 
the sense of unacknowledged, structuring assumptions, far too obvious to be 
talked about. One final aspect of Danish political culture is particularly self- 
supporting in dib regard. A prominent politician from die Sixialbt People’s 
Party, as part of a wider public debate in 2000, took bsue with what she consid¬ 
ered to be typical immigrant conceptions of democracy and political practice. 
Echouig Hal Kixh. Christine An tor ini associated Danish demsxracy with a 
concern for the common good, compromises and consensus, as opposed to 
strategic, interest-driven issue politics (Kehlet Christoff ersen, 2C02: 31-32). 
Whether Danish politics conforms to such standards may of course be ques¬ 
tioned. However, the controversy conspicuously lacked any questioning of the 
superiority, in every respect, of (the ideology of) Danish-style democracy. By 
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uwitrast umhfupologi&t* have pointed ID its downsides, for iiht.ma- that the 
uhscoum with equality gue* along with extreme discomfort with in-group diver¬ 
sity and overt conflict (Knud sen. 1992). It facilitates a culture of enforced 
liuvsensus, where much is left unsaid, and where newcomers are never openly 
initiated to norms and ntuals (this would show their 'uncqualness’). But it also 
facilitates strong sanctions - as in the free speech controversy - against those 
who disagree and exjxx* die one-sidedness of die consensus, or simply stick 
dieir heads out as conspiciwusly different. Democracy, from die smallest circles 
of civil society tn national politics, is egalitarian in a Roimeauan way. where 
civic virtue means listening to your heart and sharing live comfort of knowing 
diat others will hear the same 19 To Fabienne Knudsen - a Fretvch-Daiush 
scholar incidentally - Danish discourse has become confrontational now 
because immigrants have only recently made it from exotic aliens to would-be 
equal citizens. Only now lias the threat erf manifest diversity rrukfe die commu¬ 
nity become real (Knudsen, 2001: 14). To immigrants it may be hard to 
understand this peculiar aspect of political culture - outbursts against 'misplaced 
tolerance' mixed with unwillingness lo examine what tolerance and other 
values might reasonably mean. Whatever else barrens when new voices enter 
die discourse, one may hope that some of die silence about the particularity of 
Danish umversalcuii could be broken, and some deep assumptions of civic supe¬ 
riority could become unsettled. 


Notes 

1 Bur mree than a third d three who associate minorities wiih ‘problems' score prein vely 
on measures of riterance aivi willingness to accept refugees (Goul Andersen, 2002: 14). 

2 Analysis of this debate is a work in progress of the aulhcc. It is a species irf argument* 
content analysis of public and party elite discussion over the last six years 
1199S-2CHM). 

3 To The Danish Peeples Party, in its olficul programme (Dansk Folkepam, 2C04). 
'the culrure c*insists in rhe sum erf the history, experiences, faith. Language and ways 
of life rrf rhe Danish People’. The duty to preserve the Danish cultural heritage* is 
mentioned in the first line rrf the programme, immediately followed by a declaration 
of support fee the Danish monarchy What this culture cixvasrs of. however, cannot 
he explicated Ir » 'unddmahle*. unavoidable because ‘it is curse Ives’, ‘all the thru* 
sand mtlc things' and ‘the air that we breath’ (Party leader Pia Kjxrsgaanfs speech 
lo party conference, 1S September 2001, cited in Karpantschcrf, 2002). 

4 Fiocn a press release on Ramaian holidays m Danish high schools (MP Louise 
Fnrvtft. 20 December 2<X>3> (Dansk Folkepam. 2C04). 

5 Christian fundamentalism, in the sense of scripture'based rpptration to ahsrtion. gay 
church nuin^t and female pricstt, exists in certain rural areas in Denm&rk bur its 
political influence hist reveal ly has been neghgdile. 

6 Danish Pecple's Pony programme, sections ixi 'Christianity. the People and Ethics' 
(Dansk Folkepam. 2004). 

7 A church minister oversees organization of the church and is final arbiter of duo* 
pbnary disputes (for example, priests who change the w\irdmg of ntuals or declare 
themselves to be non-believers). Clergy arc state employees and churches are state 
uwned. Members of the People's Church or Fdkckirke pay a special tax. whereas 
other religious communities enjoy fiscal exemptitns 
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To Hanne Sevcrimen erf the Liberal hit^ Through many yean Denmark has been a 
homogeneous uxiety ... Christianity*, fee more than a thousand years, has en|oycd a 
preeminent pMitxan, which has influenced and penetrated Danish society. ... Some 
have argued that {cultural | a inflict; shixild be solved by our removing religious 
symKils hum the public space. ... We thmk that the Christian cultural heritage, 
which ts characteristic erf Denmark, must be preserved. It is not ... tree mindedrvcu 
(jrnmd), but rather a sign erf unhealthy relativism, when puma punts in publx 
debates demand that Ghruttan culture shoukl be sent home behind dosed doors so 
as nx tu uftmd other religions. Free minded new is a qjestiun of respect tee others, 
bur also rrf holding scene values and cho«^3 to be more valuable than others’ 
(Severinsen. 2002). The argument against ‘relativism' is a staple orf the DPP (Party 
preyrammr on ‘Chnstianiry. the People arvJ Ethics’ (Dansk Folkepam, ZC04)), as 
well as the Conservative Party (Bendtsen. ZC04). 

Party programme sect nets on Tdiok 1 ; *L>ansk kultur skal bevares uy styrkc*. 
*Udl;mdingr-og osylpolitik*; Press release *On Karen Jespersen at>J humanism' 
(LXinsk Folkepum, 20(M). 

Hanne Dahl erf the Euro-sceptical Junr Muermcn .i notes that 'wlven 1 L»k into your 
eyes. I recognire myself as human, and this makes it caster to have soldariry with 
you. I am not speaking ol the cdour of ytxir eyes cx your hair, or about ethnicity. 1 
simply mean thit we live in this here secluded geographical area where we do so and 
w, and cm reengruse (genkendc) each ceher’ (Dahl. 2C03). 

in our daily bte we do not talk mtxh uhiur why our society functions as well as it 
dixs. and it n probably not dear tu us why Denmark, like the exher Nordic coun¬ 
ts so distinct been most id the rest erf the world. What is the foundation fix 


democracy, fex uur high prcdoctuxi rates, fex the welfare society, and far the high 
level erf peaiehilnes*. which has charactmzrd the LXinish society so far* It is obvious 
thar the qualities just mentioned are inremally connected, but thit behind them lie 
certain attitudes to life, which arc inherent in the concept of Danish culture. ... 
I direction and further devehpmcnx erf this culture is a precondition for maintaining 
the cceinrry as a free and enlightened waciety’ (Parry pregramme, section 'Dansk 
kultur ikol styrkes eg bevares* < l hind Folkepam. 2(XM». 

The liberal church miruitri argued, against a socialist MP*s wish to separate Church 
and state, that ‘she wishes tu have pirfitKs and religuxi completely separated as m 
the USA, Kit dues rwt realce. that the boundary she wishes to mark, is itself reli¬ 
giously conditioned. ... Christianity constitutes the distinction ... the words of 
Christ make it fxissible for Perndle Rosenkranti-Theil and me to cooperate in porlia 
menr, because thrceigh n politics is no longer a holy matter, but a practical issue* 
drrgn. 2003:3). 

To the Prime Minister m a recent interview, ‘We have a deeply routed democracy, 
which u not merely bused on certain formal institutions and law?. Kir exists as a 
culture in the Danish peculation. ... Conversation (xamurfnt) is an impceront pun. 
we ate very consensu.* one mated. ard we prefer to take the views of minorities into 
account* (Rasmussen. 2003a: 16). 

*Bv Danish culture we often think erf small gardens, village churches. snvwebr*d (the 
Danish open sundw*ich|. cosyneis and /Axmebrog [the flag). Behind these wonderful 
Danish syrnKsk however, bes something deeper and more impextanr. There lies the 
story of a country, which through political smiles has become ixic erf the beu m 
the world. Popular involvement ... has crested a safe and nch society, where ‘few 
have too much, and fewer too little" (Ctutdtng. PM|. There lies the story orf a 
country which, through struggles over sexual politics (seiuufpolmik Lamp), u charxi- 
temed by equal opportunities and equal treatment erf men and wcenen. Here lies the 
miry of a country which, throu^t democratic convrrsaruxi (uimuile) and respect hx 
minorities has built a solid democracy* (Social LVmocrar*. 2(534: 7). 
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15 I'any programme section cm ‘Immigration and Asylum Policy' (LVansk Folkeparn. 
20J4). 

16 Very similar arguments aar consranrly used by the former Minister of Culture (mm 
the small Social Liberal Centre ('any (far uurance. Gemer Nielsen, 1999). 

17 To President Dr Gaulle, died in Hidm (1993: 22>. 'our anion is directed ttmurdi 
fouls which ... because they arc Ftench, retlect live aspirations id all mankiral'. 

IS B. Parekh, *Tlie concept of nartonal idenniy'. Nets Ccmimimirv. 21: 2&>. cited in 
Labcede (2002: 611). 

19 Ruusaeau. in Kss First Discourse, talks of ‘a state in ulisch all live individuals being 
••ell kninm ro one another, neither the secret machinatuns cd vice nur the nudesty 
nf s-irnie should be able to escape the notice and |udgmenr of the public; and in 
which the pleasant custifn ol seeing and knowing one another should make the love 
nf country rather a Live of the citirens than nf its soil* (Rousseau. 1973: 2S). 
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6 Enemies within the gates 

The debate about the citizenship of 
Muslims in Germany* 

Werner Schiffaner 


Introduction 

A sense oA moral panic underlie* the current delute about Islam in Germany 
winch is apparent in discussions concerning: citizenship, religious minority 
rights and access to public funds. The hypothesis of this chapter is that tills 
panic n only portly motivated by fear of Islamic terrorism since 11 September 
2001 and Beslan, 1 but instead additionally reflects die change in Turkish 
migrants’ civic status. The growing number of naturalizations turns ‘Austender’ 
(foreigners) into citizens and threatens to change die balance of power between 
those who are ’established* and die 'outsiders’ (EUas and Scotsun, 1993). 
Immigrants who were hitherto considered different and unequal and who have 
been, in German politics, taken care of, radier than integrated into the political 
system, are increasingly becoming citizens who fight for their rights and seek to 
establish them by democratic means. This leads to fears of lifting control <A key 
inues of German society: The reaction to it is moral panic. 

The term ’moral panic’ was coined by Stanley Cohen when analysing the 
Clacton disturbances m 1964 (Cohen, 1972). It was taken up and systematized 
by Gooie and Ben Yehuda (1994). The concept refers to states c4 collective 
hysteria which periodically appear in civil societies. They are characterized 
by (1) u strong concern 'over the behaviour of a certain group or category 
and die cunsequences that that behavior presumably causes foe die rest of 
society’ (G<xxlc and Yehuda, 1994: 33); (2) an increased level of hostility 
towards that particular group implying a division between 'us* and ’diem’ (ihd.: 
33); (3) a remarkable consensus between actors which usually hold widely 
divergent views, such as journalists, politicians, scientists and the security forces 
(Mj 34); (4) an exaggerated representation of the threats and a dispropor¬ 
tionate reaction to them (iWj 36); and (5) a certain volatility. After a fairly 
sudden eruptiivi of moral panic, it gradually subsides (ifwi.: 38). Hie examples 
Goode and Ben Yehuda refer to are die prohibition movement, die crusade for 
anti-manjiuna legislation m the 1930s, and die sexual psychopath laws of the 
1930i to the 1950s. A much more powerful example, however, is provided by 
the McCarthy era which, incidentally, b not mentioned by the authors. The 
fear of communism during the 1950s and the fear of Islam today have strong 
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similarities. In kids cases a reflex reaction to an external threat b connected 
with fears concerning tlie leas of control over internal affairs. 

In thb chapter 1 dull attempt to illustrate how dib moral panic functions. 
To dib end, 1 shall analyse policies and public reactions with regard to duee 
domain* in which the change erf civic status becomes apparent: (1) Ciliyns/up: 
Tire refusal to grant citizenship to members of conservative Muslim organiza¬ 
tion* by some LinJer (German federal states) reflects the attempt to limit the 
influence of unwanted immigrants and to maintain control over them. In die 
current atmosphere of moral panic this endeavour follows dve logic of u 
purification nte. (2) Mmortly rights: Tlie success of Minlims in gaining legal 
recognition for minority tights 2 has stirred intense reaction in Germany. 
Migrants turning to the courts with regard to minority rights was widely 
considered to be an abuse of those courts. Widespread public irritation in 
Germany finally led to a witch-hunt. For example, Fereihta Ludin. who 
achieved partial success in the fight foe her right to wear the headscarf as a 
public schoal teacher; was demonizeJ in a smear campaign. (3) Access to fniMfc* 
/unis: The case of die organization Muslim Youth, die funding of which was 
suddenly cut off. shows how the logic of rumour operates in the general atmo¬ 
sphere of nionil panic. 


The public reaction to the Muslim quest for civil rights in 
Germany 

German society lun only recently abamhitied die self-delusion tliat it is not an 
inumgrutimi country. Against all demogvaphic and sociological evidence, 
German politics and society long maintained die illusion of guest-workers who 
would (or could) some day return to their home countries. Foreigners were asso¬ 
ciated with, rather than integrated into, German society. Although German 
society has meanwhile accepted the fact 'diat they will stay’, it is still extremely 
reluctant to face die consequences erf having to become an immigration 
country. The relationship between majority society and immigrants continues 
to be structured by the ’in' and ’them’ distinction. 

Thb is particularly evident m die political field. Migrants were essentially 
long seen as ob>ects of politics. A patronizing attitude continues to ptevatl to 
die present day. Migrants who have demands, for example widi regard to the 
construction of a mosque, ate well advised to find some German politician to 
lake up their interests and represent them in the institutions. No less telling 
are public discussions in which German experts discuss migrant issues mostly 
among themselves, in some cases supplemented by a few hand-picked 
migrants. Thb patronage has been institutionalized in the Office of die 
Auslanderbeauftragten. an office which functions as an ombudsman for 
foreigners, taking up migrant issues and representing then demands to state 
institutions. 

The challenge migrants posed by actively voicing their demands diemselves 
is succinctly sutiuned up in an interview given by Alimet lyidirly in April 2C04: 


% W.Schifftmer 

At some point m time we said we want to be subject*. We dd not say ii 
explicitly but impbcitly, by acting: We want to be subjects. We want to 
participate, to exert influence, or to decide. Like that. They have never 
liked tluit - not up to die present day. As long ib we remain object*, we are 
die nice gup». But as soon as we try to become subject* ot to operate a* 
emancipated citizens, they do not like it, not even today. 

(lyidirli. 2004) 

It n important to note diat die speaker is a secular Social Democrat of Turkish 
origin. Tlie irritation caused by migrants wlio speak up lor themselves and begm 
to exert dveir citizenship rights actively by claiming tight* and demanding 
access to funds is by no means restricted to Muslims. It is, however, particularly 
outspoken when it refers to Muslims, especially conservative ones who 
symbolize die quintessential ’Other* for a great part of die German public. Their 
fight for die right to difference as an integral part of dieir citizen status atouses 
suspicion and fear. Especially with regard to die Muslim population, worries 
exist that a growing number of naturalization processes - which turn foreigners 
mto citizens - will change die power structure between die established inhabi¬ 
tant? and the outsiders, perhaps not in the society as a whole, but certainly in 
regions or districts of massive immigration. As Klaus Buger put it with regard to 
attempt* to introduce Islamic education in schools: 

I dunk that the question blam/lslamic teaching activates concern and fears 
in our population. Being a politician. 1 can feel that ... |t)here is die fear 
that die presence of Islam, and of Muslim*, might gradually change our 
culture, which is occidental through and thiough. 

(Boger, 2000:4) 

The fear of terrorism adJs to a widespread concern that the situation is getting 
out of control. As rise tetm islatncun' refers both to internal challenges and to 
external threats. kidi tend to be merged.* It b die naturalization of die Muslim 
Odiers which confronts German society widi the problem of die true stranger, 
widi 'the man who comes today and stays tomorrow’ (Simmel, 1971: 143). The 
Muslim Other confronts German society with the problem of ambivalence 
which Zygmunt Bauman (1991) has so brilliantly analysed. They are neidier 
friend - as practising Muslims they represent a cultute which has been and still 
ts considered to be die quintessential Other to the 'Christian Occident* - nor 
enemy - because they live and work in Germany and intend to stay. They are 
strangers who challenge die 'master opposition between die msde and the 
outside* (Bauman, 1991: 53). They represent disorder and tins causes die fear of 
loss of ability to act. The mam symptom uf disorder is the acute discomfort we 
feel when we are unable to read die situation properly and to chtxx>e between 
alternative actions' (ihd.: 1). 

The majority of Muslims in Germany are Sunnis of Turkish origin. They are 
represented by several competing organizations. The divisions between the 
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Sunm organizations refer to different opinions about the role of Islam in Turkey. 
The focus on Turkey reflected the desire someday to ’return home’ prevalent in 
die early years of migration Only two of the communities accepted at that time 
die secular Turkish Republic: the DITiB (Turkuh-lsLmic Union of the Office 
of Religion) represents official state Islam in Turkey and favours a |xxution 
which restricts Islam to the private sphere, while the semi-fascist ’associations of 
idealists' (or Gtey Wolves) work for a Turkish-Islarmc synthesis. The four other 
major organizations refected the secular Constitution o! die Turkish Republic 
until tlie early l99Ch: die Islamic Community Milli Goriij is the European 
branch erf the Islamist party founded by Necmettin Erbakan in Turkey in 1968.* 
The latter favoured, and still favours, a parliamentary padi toward* the 
lalanuiation of Turkey. The Caliphate state, which broke off from Milli Guriq 
in 1983. «w in an Islamic revolution die only way to establish an Islamic 
Republic. After being outlawed in 2001, it has worked underground. Also 
critical of die secular state at that time were the Suleymanci and the Nurcu. 
bod\ of which have their roots in mystical Islam. During the 1990s, two impor- 
taut developments took place: Milli Gttrix), die Nurcu and die Suleymanci 
replaced the goal erf overthrowing die regime in Turkey with newly devekfwd 
visions of working within the system instead. Only the Caliphate state has 
maintained its revolutionary outlook to dus day. More important still was a 
reorientation towards Europe related to die coming of age erf a second genera¬ 
tion. Milli Gtinij. the Suleymanci, die Nurcu and factions of the ’associations 
of the idealbts' took up the challenge and are currently in the process of 
developing perspectives of a diasfxttic Islam defining a role for Islam in a non- 
Muslim environment. The 1990s also saw the development of new groups. 
Particularly second-generation high school and university students were often 
dissatisfied with the sometimes extremely narrow confines of ethnically based 
communities and founded new organizations of Muslims of mixed ethnic back¬ 
ground using German a* a lingua franca. Muslim Youth mentioned below b 
one of there groups. A general characteristic of current developments is a 
stronger emphasis cm religion and international Islam replacing the rnkiitiocuil 
focus on homeland politics. Remarkably enough, die one organization not 
taking up die challenge of developing a European cxitlook b die DFTiB, which, 
as an organization funded and organized by the Turkbh state, retains the 
home land-based approach /' 


Muslim citizens 

In the post, the question irf membership of Muslim organizations played no role 
ui die naturalization process/ This Isas changed considerably due to the impact 
of 9/11. Two of Germany’s federal states. Bavaria and Baden-Wuutembetg. 
already check the database of the Verfassungsschutz (die Internal Intelligence 
Service) 7 ui all naturalization processes; and there are demands, particularly by 
members of the conservative CDU, to extend this practice to odiet federal 
stares as well If die Verfassun^schutz lias information about die applicant's 
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active membership of a Muslim orguiltatlon that is judged unconstitutional 
(again, by die Verfassungsschutz’s own standards), die application for citizen¬ 
ship b usually turned down even if die organization b not forhukien by law. The 
VerfasMingsscliuiz b thus, in practice, though not by die Constitution. given 
considerable definitional power. Statements by the Verfasssungnchutz are 
generally accepted as Bditiuknxeugnii (testimony of a state agency) by die courts 
and deemed authoritative. Integration and naturalization become a security 
nutter, to be decided by die VerfassungocJiuti- 

Tlie office of die Verfassungsschutz is dun endowed with die task irf solving 
the problem of die ambivalence of the Muslim Other. It has to draw die lines 
between inside and outside. The intention to delineate categorically die ‘real’ 
Vent* the 'misguided* Muslims becomes quite apparent in the concept of an 
exhibition organized by the Federal Office of die Ve r fassungssc hutz which 
neatly sunn up the office * assessment: 

The exhibition's aim b to inform the population afoul die threats of 
blambtn in order to counter the 'hostility against Islam caused by the 
widespread fear of Islamic Terrorism and a general lack of information 
concerning the varieties of Islam'. 

(BunJesamt fur Verfassungnchutz. 2004: 1) 

According to die Office, drawing a clear line between Islam and Islanusm can 
help to improve the situation of Muslims ui Western society. Islanusm itself is 
again to be differentiated in three subcalegories. Subcategory A refers 'to 
Islamist group* which conduct a jxin-blatnbt jihad (holy war) and threaten 
worldwide stability through terrorist acts’ (i buL: 5). Suhrategury B refers to 

Islamist organizations which want to diange the state and society in die 
countries of origin by violent means (by terrorist acts or by guerrilla 
warfare). Members of these organizations have come to Germany mostly as 
political refugees and supfxict from armed actions in regions of crisb. 

Examples given are HAMAS, GIA, Hizb Allah, etc. (i bkl.: 6). Finally, subcate- 
guty C refers to organizations 'which fight for Islanust positions in the context 
of the social life of the Federal Republic or at least try to establish spaces foe 
organced Islanust engagement’. Examples are the Islamic Community Mtill 
Gonij or Muslim Brotherhood (ibid-* 6). Subcategory C, of course, |xx*es a 
special classificatory problem. Tlie groups belonging to category C dec Lire rlieir 
allegiance co die German Constitution and explicitly refrain from violence as a 
means of political action. Thb is also reccgruzed by the Office of die 
Verfassungsschutz. According to Erfurt (Cutting, Berlin Senator of die Interior, 
in a Verfanungschutz conference in Berlin on 30 Qztober 2003, however, those 
groups resort to 'subtle means’ in order to pursue dseu basic aim, that is to 
establbh a state in which Islam is the dominant religion and where freedom of 
religion and freedom of expression are abolished. Members of organizations 
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classified as calefy C are thus also put into the Islaitmt camp. Tim lias far- 
reaching implications such as the refusal to grant citizenship on the grounds 
dial they belong to organizations working against die Constitution and are 
registered on an 'Islamist file' which has been set up in die fight against 
terrorism. 

The distinction between real Islam ('religion') and Ulamism ('ideology') b 
drawn primarily by German politics and the Verfassungsschutz. Muslim authori¬ 
ties are hardly referred to when making tlus distinction. In fact, only Muslims 
supporting this dbtuiction ate accepted a* partners in the debate. Ulema 
(Muslim scholars) questioning it would immediately and by this very act qualify 
dtemselve* ds Islamist* and be deemed partisan. The self-confidence with which 
German politicians and intellectuals judge wliat is or is not Islamic is one of the 
debate a moit striking features.* 

It b, erf course, in 'category C* referring to 'law abiding Islamists working with 
subtle method?’ diat this endeavour becomes particularly problematic. A closer 
look at the developments taking place within Mill* Gtiruj brings to the fore 
some of the difficulties connected with iL Members of Mill! Goriiy emphasue 
dial the difference between Muslims and Islamists is not die distinction which 
is crucial to them. As believers, their key point of reference is the revelation 
and the consequence* which are to be derived from it in present-day society. 
The first generation in die cununumt) dreamed of Iskumzing Turkey in the 
1980s and 1990s. These dreams tefcrrtd to a rather vague vision of establblung 
a 'first society* on the basis of an Islamic moral order. Among die members 
living as labour migrants ui Europe, dib vision was related to die hop* dial an 
Islamued Turkey would allow them to return home. On diat basis, diey 
supported the welfare party of Necmettin Erbakan. A second generation, bom. 
or at least raised, in Germany, took over the leadership positions in the commu¬ 
nity during the late 1990s. Whereas the first generation had been oriented 
towards Turkey, the second generation consists erf Get nuns (in an existential, 
dsough not necessarily legal, sense) of Turkish descent and has a definite 
European outkxsk. Tins changes everything, as die essential task facing dib 
generation n to draw consequences from die spiritual message for life in 
Germany and oilier immigration countries. According to the member* of dib 
generation who are in leadership positions, migration created a situation novel 
to Islam, as Islamic law did not foresee the case of Muslims staying permanently 
in non-Muslim territory. According to them, this is a challenge (and a chance) 
for the development erf an Islamic law on minorities. They feel that dib would 
be absolutely compatible with die European rule of law, as die latter guarantees 
freedom of religion. They also feel dial the European welfare state is a solution 
fur die problem of solidarity and could serve as a rule model for die Islamic 
world. They are critical about positions which claim that a writable Islamic life 
is only poMiirfe within the framework of an Islamic state (which would only 
allow eidier withdrawal ot a revolutionary outlook for a Muslim living in 
Europe). They are also critical alxxit Muslim* who favour a hermeneutic and 
histi incizing approach to Islam, because they feel that this would relativue die 
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revelation. Ba! ail diis doe* not mean dial these points aie expressed by odier 
member* erf die cotmnumty or banned from discussion. The only clear boundary 
drawn is to terrorist Islam, which is considered lo be clearly against die sptnt of 
dir religion (Schiffauer, 2004). 

Members of the Vcrfassungsschutz concede that diey see some development 
widun Milli Gtini}. 9 There seem to lie several reasons why they neveithcless 
Hunt on clear and absolute boundaries between Muslims and Islamists 
(including Mills Guru}). They are related to dir organizational duty of a secu¬ 
rity service to avert all kinds of possible threats to democracy. This implies 
ptolessional suspicion. If die leadership of an organization dial has a record of 
radicalism claims that it lias ckinged. the authorities quite naturally react with 
scepticism. Second, it is only rational for die Verfussung^chutz to be overly 
cautious since it runs a greater risk if it oversees a danger than if it treats 
someone unjustly. Fur these reasons, the Vcrfassungsschutz screens Milli GcJruj 
for signs that it is still Islamist. 

It is idling what kind of arguments are presented to strengthen die claim 
dial Milli Goni) is Islamist. One group of arguments refers to die fact dial Milli 
G6rti} in Europe is still closely tied to the Saadet Partisi in Turkey which, after 
the reformist AKP under Extkgan split off, indulges in straightforward Islamist 
rhetoric and dius provides ample material for the Vcrfassungsschutz. 10 A second 
group of arguments refers to die claims by Milli Guru* in Europe that it pursues 
a different agenda from Milli Gtfruj in Turkey. In order to counter this claim, 
die repjrts of the Verfassungtschutr provide an infiltration scenario. What is 
seen by Milli Guru} as a struggle for a space for Muslims ts interpreted as an 
attempt thus to establish Muslim spaces. Tins is interpreted as the first step to 
creating a parallel society with the aim erf establishing areas outside of die 
control of the German state and under the control of Milli Guru*. These wuulJ 
wave as a powet base in the struggle foe an Islamic state, Krth in die home 
country and in the country of immigration. In the short term, die Muslim orga¬ 
nization* would eitahlish themselves as gatekeepers. The Verfassungsschutz has 
ignored explicit and repeated statements dial Milli G3hq has no intention of 
setting up a parallel society n and in some cases even resorts to distorting diose 
statements . 11 Against dus background, a campaign aiJressed to die believers to 
acquire German citizenship, which could be read as an attempt at integration, 
can be interpreted as a sign of infiltrating the German electorate. 13 The organi¬ 
zation of social work, which could be interpreted as sclf-orguntration assisting 
uitegration, is interpreted as a sign of separation. H 

There is, erf course, no way objectively to settle which interpretation is 
conect, either Milli Gdriq's own interpretation, which could be dictated by 
enlightened self-interest, or the scenario advanced by the Verfassungsschutz, 
which n dictated by institutional suspicion related to its duty to analyse devel¬ 
opments which might pose a risk for German society. It can be safely argued, 
luiwever. diat an otgumzatton binds itself by public statements in an open 
society (Lulimann, 1968) widi regard both to its members as well as to 
outsiders. It cannot abruptly change its course without risking friction or 
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undermining co-operation. It can also he argued that any step into society - l*? 
it by acquiring citizenship or by frequenting institutions of higher education - 
develops its own dynamic, which can only partially be controlled by the 
urginiiatfcm. 

The problem with Verfassungsschutis professional distrust b tliat it leaves 
Mills Guru) without a chance. Tlie more carefully the community moves, the 
more minute the details become which are taken as signs to show that the orga¬ 
nization is unconstitutional after all. A highlight so far n an article on the 
website of the Verfassungttchuti in BaJen-Wiirttemberg in which specific 
bathing trunks were considered to be against the spirit of die Constitution 
Under the heading: 'Activities of die IGMG (Islamic Community Mill! Guru}) 
question thdr willingness to integrate' it said: 

The youth organization of the IGMG LXisseldorf region announced an 
event in the Dbseldorf Unterrath public bath on March 31. The appeal 
was directed to male youngsters older than eleven years. It was requested 
tliat they should be dressed according to Islamic rules (in dits case meaning 
bathing trunks covering die body between knee and navel. The IGMG 
evidently considers it to be appropriate to distance itself from the majority 
society by ostentatious emphasis on religious rules. 

(http://www.verfassungsschut 2 -bw.de. accessed 10 December 2004) 

It can be only explained by die strength of die mfiltration scenario that the 
passage qi*>ted above passed the control mechanisms of die otgatuzation 
without anybody taking offence. The susptctcus reading of Mill! GGriij's activi¬ 
ties culminates in die fact that practically every dung can be used against it. It b 
here diat die quest for clear classifications turns into an obsession with 
boundary lines which suspects dangerous transgressions everywhere. 15 

As Zygmunt Bauman lias shown, the categorical enterprise which aims at 
dissolving the ambivalence of the stranger b within die logic of all modem 
nation-stales. A specificity of German civil culture 16 adis to its salience 
(Schtfiauer, 1997a). In Germany, unlike, for example, the Netherlands, it b 
often stated dial granting citizenship is the conclusive act of the integration 
ptoceis (and not its beginning). This is related to a widespread conviction that 
societal exchange can only function properly if every participant identifies with 
die common good oi the political community as a whole. Tins identification b 
usually formulated in a manner indicating tliat freedom should be exercised in a 
responsible way. Tlib type of identification with die common gc*xl differs from 
die identification with rules which is demanded in France and in Britain. I have 
die impression that in both countnei there b a feeling of trust tliat the common 
good will prevail only if the social preliminaries are correct in France, if 
equality is established and die individuals keep to the rules; in Britain, if the 
rules of liberty remain inviolate and the rules of combat are ohverved. In both 
cases (1) aifimi.ittun of die rules is demanded, which dien permits (2) ordered 
social competition, which finally (3) results in die formation of die common 
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good. This trust in rule* working b imping in Germany's political culture. 
There b tire feeling that rule* can easily be bent or manipulated in order to 
favour one's own strategic interest. Tlie identification with the whole aims at 
avoiding these pitfalls of pure rule orientation. Commitment only to the rules of 
the game appeals unsatisfactory, as 'mctcly external’: before and in addition to 
the affirmatiun of the rule, an inner identification with the general well-being b 
demanded. 17 One cannot and may not participate in the free exchange until 
the fen commim has been internalized. This scepticism is often justified by the 
Nazi takeover of power in 1933 through perfectly legal memo, which demon¬ 
strated that undemocratic movements can turn to democratic means in order to 
gain power. 14 The frequently heard statement tliat tlie 'acquisition of dtizen- 
*hip e* the conclusion and not the beginning of the integration process' is 
related to this understanding of rules. Also related is an extremely frequent 
reference to the ‘spirit of the Constitution' rather than to 'the letter of tlie 
Constitution'. 

In a civil culture where identification with tlie whole is deemed a condition 
for social participation, tlie problem of ambiguity poses itself more radically 
than in others. Can one accept this inner (and hence invbihle) affirmation 
horn someone who lias grown up in a different culture? After all, perhaps 'die 
outsider' only identifies lier/lmnseli externally with die common good; does 
such a person really consider htr/hntudf conun it ted. 1 Tlie ohsesaion with the 
inner affirmation together with the attempt to resolve amUvalence by cteating 
classificalory clarity result in a paranoid discourse: Nothing a so trivial diat it 
cannot serve as a sign of a problematic attitude. 

An analysis of immigration authority hearing* ts telling. They are organized 
wlsen somebody who is suspected of belonging to an organization, in dib case 
Milli Gotti), which pursues aims against the Constitution, applies foe citizen- 
ship. A reading of die protocol* show* that die hearing* are a farce. In a hearing 
conducted in the Aschaffenburg Landrutsamt (District Council Office) on 3 
June 2003, the person interviewed dotanced luniseli from all kimh of terrorist 
acts and Islambt statements, swore hts allegiance to the Constitution, and 
declared that he sees no contradiction between Islam and Jenuxrracy. Such 
efforts, however, did not help. Tlve fact that he fed been on die executive 
committee of a Mill! G6ni$ mosque weighed heavier than any declaration. In 
the end. the person presiding over the hearing suggested that lie should with¬ 
draw his application. It would cost more if he maintained it and were turned 
down (Landratsamt Aschaffenburg. 2003). 

Claiming rights 

Muslim communities liave been quite successful in turning to the courts in dieir 
fight foe rights such as dispensation from co-ed swimming lessons ur school trips. 
Two cases in which Muslims managed to get favourable decisions from the 
Supreme Court received particular public attention. In 2002, Muslims won the 
nght to perform ritual slaughter; in 2003. Muslims lud a partial victory in a deci- 
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siuti relating tu the wearing of the headscarf by teacher*. In essence, it was ruled 
that a teacher's headscarf does not per se violate die Constitution and caiusot be 
forbidden on die busb of existing laws (see below). These court verdicts have led 
to considerable irritation. It b notewordiy tliat die re n a widespread feeling of 
foul play among the Gennan population. It is as if the Constitution, which was 
set up after die experience of die Nan era and which b generally hailed as 
supreme, was not made for (Au kitui of people or as a colleague of mine put it 
The father* of die constitution did not dunk about Muslims when they were 
drafting it' One of die gatekeepers erf die Chrbtian-Musbm dialogue. Johannes 
Kandel from the FriedricJi-Ebert Stiftung. clearly articulated his untation about 
what he considers to be an abuse of die courts: 

Muslim representatives should ask themselves wliat kind of practices could 
be cunudcred offensive in a notvMuslcm environment (e.g. the call to 
pra>er or ritual slaughter) and how a balance based on mutual respect could 
be achieved between Islamic cultural practices and the culture of the 
majority society. However, diey try to push through dim interpretation of 
Islam by means of die German courts. 

(Kandel, n-d.: 6) 

Thb quotation is remarkable for several reasons. On die one lianJ, it is clear tliat it 
is dictated by an 'itt-them* distinction. It is clearly rw* the case diat one group 
belonging 'to us' Is fight trig for a right, but ratlier diat the 'Muslim representatives’ 
are dearly marked as newcomers They should secondly not claim legal rights to a 
group but consider what b offensive to the majority of society (it seems to be taken 
as self-evident wliac die majority feels or thinks). This follows closely the rhetoric 
of the guest-worker who sliuuld simply adapt or leave. Finally, it is claimed that the 
organization abuses Gennan cuvets and laws in order to pursue its particular aims. 
This argument consists of two sub-arguments: (1) the organizations Jo not repre¬ 
sent Islam as sudi but only den version of LsLim (unplying that dieu version is a 
minority i*ie); and (2) they use tiieir version noc out erf conviction, but strategi¬ 
cally, in order to mobilize for tiieir cause and to Install themselves as gatekeepers. 

What motivates the organizations to take die headscarf as an tnJex for the 
acceptance of their religious community and as a yardstick of tolerance and 
rchgioin freedom? What is taking place here b a struggle for maintaining 
one's fxtsition and dominance 

OhcL: 7). t9 


The courts are often reprimanded for deciding die way diey do, which b 
interpreted as giving in to the will of die Muslims. In an article in Der Spiegef. to 
which we will return below, the argument ts as follows: 

In court proceedings about the issue whether a mosque erf alien character 
would lit into a neighbourftiood. die courts almost always decide tn favour 
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of die Muslims. Already In 1992. die Federal Court decided dull non* Mudim 
neighlxvurs generally have !o accept being woken up before sunrise when 
believers come by a ts ro tin wrung prayer. 

(Der Spu&L No. 40. 29 September 2003: 94) 


How carelessly German courts ignore the suppression oi ffirfa in favour of 
die parents' religious freedom a reflected by a dec man by die 
EhinJesverwaltungsgericht (Federal Administrative Court): a Muslim girl 
can be exempted from swimming lessons if these are not sexually segregated 

<lhd.: 86). 20 

Not infrequently, a court decision b followed by a delate as to whether die 
laws should be changed. A widespread reaction to diese court verdicts b an 
unwillingness by the administration to put the decisions into practice, some¬ 
times reasoning that the courts 'unfortunately' could not deliver odier verdicts 
on die hasb cf existing law's. Alter a verdict was handed down that die 
Islamische Federation (Islamic Federation) may offer religious education in 
school, the administration resorted to delaying tactics until it was forced by 
another court order to execute the judgment.After a verdict was delivered 
that ritual daughter is generally legal, ritual slaughter actually became more 
difficult than ever. What had previously been arranged on an informal, and 
often ad hoc, hasb now lud to be achieved by legal proceedings. 

Must court decisions liave been grudguigly accepted by die German public, 
without causing much reaction. However, tlus dunged widi die headscarf dec & tun 
by the DurviesverfasMingsgencht (Fedend Constitutional Court) in September 
2C03. The cx*e was leought to the court by Fereshla Lixiin wilh the support of 
Muslim organuatiocis hoping for a favourable precedent. The court (ending five 
years of litigation) decided dial, <*i die lasts of existing laws, Ms Luiin cannot be 
deiutsl die right to tt^sch ui sdiooL The judgment weigheJ freedom of religion 
against neutrality in the schools, demanding dut die Parliaments of the Lender 
(resptnsiHe fiw die school system) should additional laws other generally 
forbidding or generally allowing te**Jiers to wear religious garb. 

Although it was a decision not to decide, tt tnggeted an intensive and 
extremely emotional debate. The key reasons for it seem to be diat a teacher is a 
BeninUT7 according to German law. The term Beamier can only loosely be trans¬ 
lated as public servant', as its role ts quite specific to German political culture. 
The Beamier, as representative of the state, supposedly stands above and beyond 
social conflicts. Tlie Beamier can be said to be charged with the task of repre¬ 
sent uig the common good, which, as 1 argued above, is so crucial for German 
civil culture. One of die key aspects of thb role is its neutrality: a Beamier may 
not strike and in her/his duties may not show any allegiance to political parties. 
Religious symbols, such as the habit, did not seem to mfttnge the neutrality of 
the school. Thb changed with die Lud in case. By winning her case. Muslims 
appeared to luive conquered a citadel of German civil culture. In live public 
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debate dial followed, die headscarf was identified a* a symbol of totalitarian poli- 
be* and associated with die swastika (foe enmplc, see Amir-Moutatni. 2CKM: 
139); it was seen as a symbol erf intolerance (lUl: 136) and of inequality (itai: 
139). T3ie Iteadscarf stood for the very opposite of die democratic, tolerant and 
egalitarian society die Bundesiepublik likes to consider itself to be. 

The reaction was a smear campaign against Ludui which extremely personal - 
ced and emotiunalixed the issue. Tlie campaign was started by Alice Schwaxier 
ui the fenunist magazine EMMA. It culminated in a leader in Der Sptegef (No 
40 r 29 September 2003: 82-97) xx . The article is worth analysing, not only 
because Dei Sfuqrel o an extremely influential political weekly, but also because 
die article develops a widely supported line of argument. After an introduction 
to the case. Der Spiegel turns to Ludin with the following statement: 

She wants to be treated better than her fellow citizens. ... Freedom of reli¬ 
gion has a limit when it aims (in die very name of freedom of religion) at 
undermining or abolishing that freedom. This is basically die aim of Islamic 
Fundamentalist* wlu*e flag is among other dungs die head»carf. 

(ilvuL: 83) 

The article then quote* Alice Schwarser, who liad claimed diat Ludin had 
refused to shake hands With men and had allegedly declared that German 
women were impure, without mentioning that Ludin had denied having made 
die latter statement. Then die text goes utv 

Ms Ludin demand* tolerance foe intolerance. Tlie wvexe headscarf'fetishists 
from the Islamic Council and the 'Central Council of Mudim* in Germany* 
who supported her case distinguish themselves from most Islamic associations 
active in Germany by their strange understanding of die democratic rule of 
law. ... h » respected only until one is in a position to akdnh it wherever 
I visible m order tn install a tlwxxracy without separation of die powers of die 
state and die church. Tlie self-appointed ‘Caliph* Met in Kaplan, whose dejxw- 
tatun to Turkey was stopped by die courts, once confessed* Islam and 
democracy can never be reconcded. When we take power we will destroy and 
bum down the parliament ;ind distribute die ashes tn the sea.*... Tlie Iranian 
supreme Shiite Ayatullah Khomeini has referred to human rights as a 
'collection erf rules thought up by Zionists* who wish to destroy all true reli¬ 
gion. ... Certainly one should not identify Ms Ludui with Kaplan or 
Kliotnemi. Tliere are enough Muslims wlio fight for modernization of theix 
religion. Tlie Egyptian author Farag Alt Fcda demanded tnodemitatkn of 
Islam by saying: ‘We Muslims lack a Manus Ludier.’ AnJ die Iranian prnfwur 
erf hntury Hashem Agadshan cnticized die Mullah state by saying: ‘Men are 
not apes who have to imitate a cleric. ... Wliat kind erf religion is one that 
justifies torture]' Foda, however, was murdered because of his heresies tn 1992. 
and die Iranian historian was anested and condemned to 74 whiplashes, 10 
years prohibition of exercising his profession, 8 years prison, and tn die end. 
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unit*** pardoned, death by kinging. ... Has die teacher Ludin ever explicitly 

distanced hottlf from dib variant of Islamic purity? It b not known yet. 

(dm£:84) 

The eleven-page jiih.1l* on lo the Rushdie affair, suicide bomber*, honour 

disputes. violence against women, parallel societies, migrant quarters. The moat 
striking feature of the article is that the arguments are almost never put into 
context. Petrie, places and times are constantly conflated. In the passage 
quoted, live two Muslim umbrella organizations that *up|x>rteJ the case are asso¬ 
ciated with Menu Kaplan, the head of the Islam&t Caliphate state, without 
mentioning that the sectarian Caliphate state never was a member of either of 
the general organizations. Abo, it is not mentioned that both umbrella organi¬ 
zation* (unlike the Caliphate state) never declared an Islamic Republic to be 
their aim. The article then turns to die 'Supreme Shiite* although all pcotago- 
nuts so far mentioned are Sunnites. The concession that one should not 
identify Ludin with Kaplan or Menu ts immediately withdrawn, as it is followed 
by die statement that the German Muslim Ludm did not distance herself from 
atrocities that liappened in Egypt aivd in Iran, die Foda case having taken place 
eleven years before the trial wlule Ludin was still m high school. 

The first aipect of thb article is its strong emotive drive. The arguments 
follow the logic of displacement and not that erf rational discussion. They are not 
presented in a way which would allow the reader to distance herjhimself. to weigh 
up live arguments, or to reflect on the exact nature of die relations peculated 
(for example, between die umbrella organizations and the Caliphate state, or 
die relationship of* die local and the glotxil m Mam). Instead, die reader c* drawn 
into an argumentation which constantly shifts in space and time. The emotive 
message conveyed is fury about Muslim presumptuoumess and fear which evidently 
allows the reader and die author to pass over the logical flaws in the argument. 

The article is secondly a temarkable testimony both to the fxrrsonalization of 
a mxuI demand and to its complete depersonalization. Aldiough Ludin figures 
prominently ui die article, there & no attempt 10 portray her |x*int of view or, 
for dial matter, tliat of die organizations that supjxwted die case either. The 
case irf a pradbing Muslim tryuig to become a teacher in German schools is not 
interpreted as an attempt somehow to reconcile the necessities of piofessional 
life widi religious convictions. Nothing b written atauc die complex reasons 
leading an increasing number of young Muslim women in Germany to decide to 
w*ear die headscarf. Ludin thus is reJuced to a mask. The technique used here is 
prosopopoeia (Menke. 1998). Pmsopon is die mask which gives an abstract 
entity a voice (and a face). In this case, it is die abstract Muslim tlireat dial 
appears in die person uf Fereshta Ludin. 25 She was made into a condensed 
symbol 24 of a public enemy.** After all. she was the teacher who liad dared to 
'carry her headscarf up to die constitutional courts' (Vera Gaserow, Tqgesspiegel. 
7 November 2003). 

The result of this article was the demonization orf Ludin. After it appeared, 
her reputation wie» ruined All die fury and fear which set die lone of die 
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uncle was directed again*i Iver person. In public discussions, her name became 
synonymous with I slainum. In the Ludin case, an example was made. It was 
demonstrated wlur happen* if a Muslim dares to go 'up to die Verfassungs- 
gencht [Constitutional Court)'. After having received threats. Fereshta Ludin 
is today living anonymously in Berlin. She ha* the feeling dial it makes no 
sense to continue to fight. Any school which would employ her would run the 
risk of a parents' initiative protesting against a 'fundamentalist* teaching dieir 
children. 

How intensely young Muslim women perceive the latent ducat to Muslims 
who fight for dveir rights is reflected by live statement erf a young Turkish 
Muslim woman quoted in Amir-Moaunii. She said that die would rvat fight for 
her rights; 


because then everyone would say. ’Go back to Turkey’, and then they would 
not necessarily be a Nan, or something like that. But it would just mean. 
'Listen up, if you don’t like it here, then you can leave.' And 1 would U? 
satisfied with dial m the first place, because what right I have to reshape 
everything here as I would like to have it?... This is why I would first erf all 
iki everything tight in my country, and then I might continue here. 

(J.. 19 years old, Berlin, quoted in Aniir-Moazami. 2C04; 232) 

Tlus quotation brings to the fore the consequences of the hostile attitude of 
German society towards new citizens claiming their rights. Wherem Fereshta 
Ludin had fought fur die light to wear die headscarf because she considered 
herself German, die young Muslim woman quoted above quite clearly has die 
perception dial German society is withholding this right, and she consequently 
defines herself as an outsider widvout full right* and orients herself towards her 
home country. 


Access to public funds: the case of Muslim Youth 

Muslim Youth was founded by young Muslims in 1994. A group of German - 
speaking second-general ion Muslim high school students and students wlio lu*J 
met in summer camps decided to set up then own organization. Engagement in 
Muslim Youth was attractive because it promised a Muslim engagement beyond 
die nanow confines <rf the ethnically homogeneous Islamic Communities set up 
by die first generation. In Muslim Youth dvey would meet other young Muslims 
from different ethnic hackgtounds. They emphasised spirituality and a transna¬ 
tional outlook. There was a decided attempt to remain uidepxriuknt from die 
other organizations. According to it* sell-description, the aim of the organiza¬ 
tion was 'to help Muslim youngsters to integrate mto society as self-confident 
young Muslims and to consider themselves members of this society. At the same 
time, die aim a to upholJ and maintain Muslim identity.' During its existence. 
Muslim Youth organized several project*. The project Trialog - Together in 
Difference’ was organized in co-operation with live Katholische (unge 
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Getueinde (Catholic Young Cotnmuntiy) and die Bundesverband der juduchen 
Student en m Deutschland (Federal Association of Jewish Students in 
Germany). The duee organizations presented dieir project on inter-religious 
dialogue at the ecumenical Kirchentag (Quitch Convention) in Berlin in May 
2003. Tlic project in question, Tca'ru/, was conceived to address Muslim young - 
iters growing i^> in immigration regions. The intention was to develop strategies 
to counter racism, prejudice and violence. The idea was also to dispel 
preconceived and traditions! ideas about religion and to counteract the instru- 
mentalization of Islam for die justification of aggressive behaviour The teams 
organized workshops in youth centres, vocational schools and mosques. Teams 
were compiled of immigrants from different cultural backgrounds and were 
mostly, but not exclusively, Muslims. To my knowledge, this was the only 
ptuject run by a Muslim urbanization ever funded by a state agency in Germany 
(in diis case, die Ministry of the Intetior). On 6 November 2C03, newspaper 
articles appeared in the Tqgesspegel (a leading Berlin newspaper) and the 
Frordc/urter Rimdsduia (an important hheral/le/t-wing newspaper) which started 
to question Muslim Youth in general and threw the funding of the project into 
doubt. In particular three arguments were raised. 

The first argument was that Muslim Youth would use public fund* in order 
'to proselytize in a subtle way': ’One cannot discuss forbidding the headscarf for 
teachers and being group* into school which preach dsat Islam should be lived 
in a visible way. ... The leadership of Muslim Youth has as its most prominent 
aim to achieve die pleasure of God’ (Vera Gaseruw, T<]£f.uj>Kgef). 

The second argument was related to die accusation of anti-Semitism. In an 
article in die Tagessfregd (11 November 2003), Susanne Vieth-Enthus refers to 
a Friday sermon, which had appeared half a year earlier during die early days of 
the Iraq War, during which Qur'an 5:67 was quoted: 

Tlie Jew* say: 'God's hand is tied up/ Be then hands tied up and be they 
accursed fur die [blasphemy) they utter. Nay, both Hi* hand* are widely 
outstretched: He giveth and spendedi [of ho bounty) as He leaseth. Bui die 
revelation dial cometh to diee from God tncreasedi ut most of diem their 
ohstuiaie rebellion and blas|ihemy. Amongst diem we have placed enmity 
and hatred (til the day of Judgement. Every time they kindle the fue of war, 
God Jodi extinguish it; but they [ever) strive to do mischief on earth. And 
God luvedi not those who do mischief. 

The verse was interpreted ui the following way. 

You can read in die introductory verse dial Allah also send* us things 
which we do not like and lets things happen which appear to us to be 
unjust. But he will always be on our side and he will extinguish any fire 
which is set by the infidels. 

The lernum went on with die appeal that Muslims should pray for the Iraqi 
populatiiwi and made no further references to Jews. This was die only hutba 
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published by Mudim Youth in whidi Qur'an nooks re foiling to Jews in a 
possibly anti-Semitic manner were quoted. Thb was enoigh, Isowever, to 
diurge Muslim Youth with anti-Semitic tendencies. 'Duruig die Iraq war there 
were open hostilities against Jews in the Jiuduis published in the Internet' (Vera 
Gaierow. Tuge.isp*gd). 

The third argument winch was (nought up rebted to Muslim Youth’s alleged 
connections to Muslim Brotherhood: 

Use extremely well organized group has dose relationships, both on a 
personal and an ideological level, to Muslim Brotherhood and die Islamic 
Community, which preach an Islamic Republic and are now looking for 
fields of lecruitmcnt in schools and youth centres. 

(Vera Gaserow, ibul.) 


The Tdgeupft$fl specified these close relationships: 

The Verjau\a\&sd\iaz sees it as proven dial there are close connections. 
Hie association was founded in die 'House of Isbm*, which is a member of 
the Central Council of Muslims. The Central Council is in turn an 
umbrella organization, one member of which is the Islamic Community, 
whidi it in tum influenced by Muslim Brotherhood. Guggenbctg also 
reports that a member in the executive council of the MJ is the brother of 
the lie ad id the Isbnuc Community. 

(Susanne Viedi-Enthus. Togesspiegel, 11 November 2003) 

These statements were sufficient for die Ministry of the Interior to cut support 
for the project overnight. There were protests against the decision, particularly 
by die Cadiolic Young Community, which had co-operated with Muslim Youth 
in die Tnalog project. In a letter of 13 November 2C03 die Catholic Young 
Community slates dial it had come to know Muslim Ycmdi as an 'open associa¬ 
tion which is interested ui inier-reitgious dialogue* and had never seen any signs 
uidicaiuig 'fundamentalist tendencies' or 'proselytiitng activities'. The protest 
also quotes a press release by the Catholic Young Community the Federal 
Association of Jewish Students in Germany and Muslim Youth stating that the 
duev associations desire a peaceful cohabitation and reject all tendencies 
making the coexistence of religions dangerous or difficult. The protest foil on 
deaf ears. 

This affair shows different aspects of how rumours operate. The first aspect is 
die operation of die logic of contagion. It becomes particularly apparent in die 
Tqgesspiegel article quoting die *ck»e’ connections die Verfanunguchut: sees 
between Muslim Youdi and Muslim Brotherhood. In fact, die connections 
claimed could hardly be any looser. Muslim Youth was founded in one institu¬ 
tion, namely the House of Islam, whidi itself does not appear In any report by 
die Verfassungsschuts. being part of an umbrella organization to whidi another 
organization (dial is. die Isbmic Community) belongs, which in turn is said to 
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1* influenced by Muslim Brotherhood. In dus way. Muslim Youth is said to be 
mfluetueJ by Muslim Brotherhood. It is as if mere contact (albeit only indirect) 
ts already enough to get infected. 

This logic of contagion is related to die construction of condensed symbols 
mentioned above. Using a condensed symlxsl relieves one of the necessity of 
putting forth an argument. This becomes particularly evident m a circular argu¬ 
ment linking Fereslua Ludin anJ Muslim Youth. Heide Oestreich argues in her 
comment that Fereshta Ludin herself was 'not quite without fault' as she was a 
member of Muslim Youd\, which is suspected erf operating in die vicinity of 
fundamentalists' (Oestreich, 2004: 118) Whereas Oestreich uses engagement m 
Muslim Youth as an argument for raising doubt alxnit Feieshta LuJin's orienta¬ 
tion. the Tugeufuegef ;irgues exactly the other way around: 

It is somewhat dubious why die Mintstry spends money foe motivating 
youngsters to a Muslim way of life and for inviting diem 'to live according 
to die guidance of Allah.' It is levs amazing to meet old acquaintances 
diere. Tlie teacher Fereshta Ludin who canted her headscarf to the 
Constitutional Court was in this organization's executive committee for 
two yean, an organization which cooperates with radical fundamentalists, 
according to Green Party MP Ozcan Mutlu. 

(TqgettpiegeL commentary, 7 November 2C03) 

Evidently die argument wtirks both ways. Doubts about Fereshta Li&iin can be 
based on the fact that site had worked for Muslim Youth and Muslim Youth is 
questionable because Fereshta Ludui had worked there 

A second aspect of d>e logic of rumour which becomes apparent is the readi¬ 
ness to believe negative rumours. Tlus becomes evident in the eagerness with 
which newspapers accepted the rather far-fctched argumentation of die 
Verfassungsschutz quoted above; it is also evident in die newspapers’ willingness 
to believe statements dial Muslim Youth supposedly proselytizes. In fact, any 
artempt to verify die statement would have shown us extreme unlikelihood. 
Islam was (ust one of five topics discussed with students in die workshops. 
Moreover, die institution where live workshop took place decided which topics 
were to he discussed. Religion certainly played a rule in the wnakshops. but that 
was die basic idea of the project, which was 'to tell misguided Muslim high 
school students who feel that they should heat i^> a Jew that this is completely 
against our religion' (Chalxin Salih, personal communication in an informal 
conversation). In fact, the journalists behind die inaccurate reporting did not 
ask Chaban Salih, who was responsible for dve project, for a comment before 
publishing dieir article. Finally, some teams were multi-religious in composi¬ 
tion. which in itself could have been taken as a clear sign dial the charge 
thuuld have been more intensively checked. 

But also the readiness to accept the charge of anti-Semitism is telling. It 
cannot be ruled out that the Qur'an surah could serve as a subtle (and seemingly 
innocent) way of conveymg an anti-Semiuc statement all too well uxwlerMoiaJ 
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by the reader*. In feci, die organizers of Muslim Youth admit it was a mistake 
and Qiaban Salih distanced himself publicly from the forth* quoted. The impor- 
tint point is that, given die background of an otherwise rematkable record of 
uiter-religious dialogue - which included die Jewish community - the impor¬ 
tance attached to that single Jurthi (which was published at the height of the 
excitement alxxit die Iraq War) seems overstated. The relativizing comments 
were not quoted. None of the articles mentioned the co-operation with Jewish 
stt&ients, nor die anti-racist intention of die prefect as whole. 

After the newspaper articles appeared, die charge of abuse of public funds 
arose, and financial support for the project was ttiunediately cut off. In the 
Office of the Auslanderheauftragten (Commissioner for Foreigners), where the 
fundi were administered, voices were heard expressing regret about the decision 
(especially after several organizations protested against it). But it was stated that 
die political presaure was just too great to allow further lumJing crf the project. 


Moral panic? 

The glowing number of applicants fur citizenship, immigrants* battles in courts 
for their rights, and die application for public funding conftunc German society 
today with the realities of being an immigration country. This is a challenge 
which is historically new for a society which haJ long considered itself ethni¬ 
cally homogeneous. Tlus has never excluded immigration, but has implied 
turning one's hack on its consequences. The return trf the repressed creates 
anxieties which refer to the (gruoly overstated) fear of losing control over ones 
own affairs and of becoming a minority in one's own realm, perhaps not yet in 
society as a whole, but definitely in neighbourhoods and regions of high immi¬ 
gration. These anxieties crystallize where Ubm is concerned, because society 
fears the capacity of religion to articulate, to organize and to sustain difference 
m the migration ptocess. It makes apparent diat the immigrant is 'phyuailty close 
while remaining spiritually remote’ (Bauman, 1991: 60). Islam, especially in its 
ordiodox version, epitomizes die challenge German society feces today. While 
dils would hold true for any religion, it Is accentuated with regard to Islam for 
two reasons. The lirst one concerns a long-standing tradition of orientalism, 
diat is of perceiving of Islam as the quintessential Other. Tlus is taken up today 
by die feeling that Islam in many way contradicts the ideal German society has 
of itself according to die collective perception diat Islam pits pattiarclialism 
against gender equality, ideals of collectivity against uidividual autonomy, intol¬ 
erance against tolerance, authoritarianism against liberalism. Hie second reason 
b, erf course, Islamic terrorism. Although relations between die German 
majority and die Muslim minority had been characterized for over forty years by 
rathet peaceful mutual indifference, 9/11 and Beslan are taken as a sign that 
Mudinu are not only different, but also dangerous. These recent events underlie 
die moral panic analysed in this chapter which is characterized by die construc¬ 
tion of a public enemy and the reinforcement of the Ixxindanes between 'us' 
and 'diem'. A linking feature of dils panic is die amazing degree of consensus 
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between acton who usually belong to different social and political faction*. The 
leftist feminist Alice Sdiwurzer suddenly find* herself in liappy cuKahttatiun 
with the nrfu-wmg politician Gunther Becks!em. and left-wing journalists 
embrace and affirmatively quote the VerfasMing»chutz. The most characteristic 
feature of the inoral panic that I have analysed in the* diopter is the apparent 
irrationality of the arguments brought forth. Purification rites, witch-hunts 
and rumour follow the logic of association characterized by condensation and 
displacement operating ui fantasies and dreams (Freud, 1972). They also 
follow the logic of contagion and similarity whidi are diaracteristic of acts of 
magic (Muuo, 1974). They are characterised by die strong emotional drive 
underlying them,** 

To respond to the very real challenge that German society faces by falling 
into moral panic is extremely counter-ptudiAittve. For one dung, it is regressive. It 
implies a return to an a^similaitonbi immigration policy related to a vision of the 
nation-state which had already become obsolete during the last quarter of the 
twentieth century. This precludes tackling die real diallenge if developing visions 
ol citizenship dial do justice to an increasingly transnational and multicultural 
reality. Rather than opening up to multicultural citizenship, die perspective is 
an increasing emphasis on a mono-cultural Leitkultui ('leading culture'). 

To neglect (oc to reject) die diallenge of developing a vision of organizing 
diversity and recognizing difference can be dangerous. It can function as a self- 
fulfilling prophecy since it can polarize Muslim immigrants and German society. 
It also can be destructive of all die syntheses and combinations German 
Muslims have successfully developed in recent years. 111111, it can give rise to 
die very conservative arvJ hostile minority it fantasizes about and fears. 

Notes 

■ I owe thinks to lulia Eckert, Urania God and Anna Irandafyllidou tor their 
constructive aid helpful criticism. I ako want to thank all participants in the 
aiuhrcpidogtcal research ccJLqtnum at Eunpcan Univcrury, FrankfurtA-Aier, f«w 
their comments. Last, hit not least. 1 want to thank Richard Gardner for correcting 
my English. 

1 After the hostage drama in Beslan in September 2004, the Allensb*d\ Institute 
registered a clear increase in Islamcphobta in Germany According to the survey. 
Islam u cieiceivcd as alien and menacing. A dear majority opes fur increased 
measures uf security. *Ki per cent favouring arrests if potential terrorists without 
court authorization (Noellc. 2C04). 

2 In the sense of individual nghts ci members cf a specie community (e.g., exempting 
freen swimming lessens). 

3 Hus u rrikctrd in the Allcnsbuch poll. Warn U ctauidered u> he alien ar>J threat 
esung. In ta:t. the feeling ol constant threat prevails: 46 per cent of the population 
agree with the statement: 'There ale *> many Muilmts living arming to in Germany. 
Scmrtiinn I am alnud that there are many tenornti among them’ iNi.-ellr, 20041. 

4 The patty has been tunned and re-ftiunded several tunes. Thu is reflected ui the 
different names the patty has hail Pasty of National Odes (1968-1969); National 
Salvation Party (197I-I9BO); Welfare Pasty (1983-1996); Virtue Party 
(1997-2001). The party rplit into the justice and Developmrm Party under Erdogan 
and the 'Well-bemg Party’ under Erbakan 
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5 Fa a more extensive discussion. sec Schiffauer ( 1997b). 

6 Up to the Late 1990s. Muslims were in fact more hesitant to apply fee citizenship 
thin other group* of the population as they were more prone to totter the illusion of 
returning to their country of buth. 

7 There are effaces of the VrifasMingsschuR at the state and federal levels. Altfuxjph 
they wvirk independently they exchange information. In the case of natural canon 
usually the state effaces are ^pealed to. 

8 Quite telling in this aspect is the interplay of administration and hand picked 
intellectuals in the headscarf debate. ‘Cultural minister Schavan <press note 
119/98) similarly pointed out that the ‘wearing of the headscarf is not part of the 
religious duties of a Muslim woman. Thu u recognizable, for example, in that a 
majority of Muslim women do not "wear the headscarf.** With her statement. 
Schavan repeated the advice she had received from the political scientist Bassam 
Tdn. who acted as a political adviser on the case* (Amir-Moazami. 2C04. 137). 
AmirMouzami cufTccriy points out that this »clf*cunf»denr exertion of the power 
of definition u 'characteristic of Western approaches to Islam, which, since colo* 
nial times, have contributed to determining which forms oi Islam were legitimate 
and authentic* (ilad). 

9 For example, the I "resident cd the Vertasumgischutz. Heinz Fromm, has said as much 
in a hearing in the Bundestag (LVutxher Bundestag lnnenausschuss, 2004). 

10 The leaders of Mill Gikii) in Europe claim that they pursue a different agenda than 
the Milli Guni} movement m Turkey' without, however, seeking ro separate from it. 
because that wixild on by lead to fnciicms in the community. 

11 Fee example, by Mehmet Sabn Erbakan, who was president of the community until 
2(333. in an interview with the newspaper ZAMAV, 5 June 2032. It is telling for the 
strength of this preconceived idea that the journalist Claudia Dantschke, in a rub Is* 
cancel of the Minstry of the Interior, completely reversed this sratemenr declaring 
that Erhakan hod opted fix the introduction of a parallel society. 

The VeifaMungsschurz in Lower Saxixiy writes about a spends d?livcrrd by Mehmet 
Sabn Erbakan (the then president cd IGMG) in Amheim in 2002 in which he 
‘suggested a threat frexn outside in ixder to motivate live Muslims to withdraw into a 
parallel society* <Verfaoung»chuGhcncht Nicdenaduen, 2C02: 131). In fact, there 
is nothing in this speech which allows this conclusion to fc« drawn. 

The recommendations to apply for German Citizenship aim at the aci^iuition of 
rights atxl not at the recognition cd the democratic constitutional state arvJ its value* 
system or its rule of law. According to the IGMG, integranon should have its limns 
where religion, culture, aivJ national identity are concerned* (Verfossungs* 
schutzberuhr Bremen. 2G32: 65). 

*ln so called summer schevils ... general and Islamic kni>wiedge are taugbu by trained 
hodjas. ... The IGMG irffers a brood range of Icuure*time activities and qualification 
courses. This is motivated by the aim to keep children and youngsters away from the 
“influence irf western society"* (**the mm'believers’*, the ‘god 'Jess'*. “immorality** >. The 
IGMG thus acts against integration’ iVeifassungssciuicbcncht Bremen, 2002: 65). 
Fix the logic of classifications see LXmgUss analysis of pollution and pxirtficanon 
(LViugUs. 1966). 

We corned the term avd culture in cur prefect on civil enculruraruin in Eurifiean 
schools as a missing link between civil society and civic culture (S:hiftauer ft id . 
Z034) XJivil culture combines three elements, competence in the workings of a 
cuuxuiy's civil society. competence with regard to its nationally specific conventions 
of civic culture and norms of civility, and some famdunty, conformist or hopefully 
critical, with its dominant national self representantm. what Taylor calls its “social 
imaginary* * (Gastonaihs, 1934; Taylce, 2002: Baumann. 2(XM. 4). 

17 An example of this demand for identification can be token from Kandel (2C04). 
After mentioning that the Muslim communities organised themselves as 
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associations. Kan dr l ci^mnurt: *They adapted quite pr agmirically 10 this legal farm. 
It is epen however whether this bet can b- interpreted as an act of "integration** t» 
whether a is just a factual adjustment to the existing juridical order. Integration here 
means evidently identxficarion which is exposed to mere adjustment* (2004: 2). 

18 The parallel drawn with legalist Islam sc movements, howler. dees rwt hold The 
Nazis never ccxicealcd their oxueoipc fee parliamentary democracy. 

19 The same charge is nude by Klaus Lefringhauscn. lntegraoocisbeauftragtex 
(Integration Commissioner) of North Rhine Wc^phalu. By insisting cei the right to 
wear live headscarf, the Muslim associations would 'threaten a bvotaWe climate for 
integration in erder ti> legitimate their ride as advocates cf lsiim* With regard ro 
religains eifocation. he stated: 'fnr the asscKiatians that had sued, the defeat before 
the Oberverwalrungigerichr (Llppcr Administrative Court] Munster counted as a 
success Not to recognize the assoaations as religious aimmunifies shows the anti 
lsiamtim irf society and demonstrates the necessity for strong Muslim associations* 
iLefrmfihauien. 2003K 

20 Ccxnmenting on demands for segregation of the sexes in swimming lessons, KonJel 
cump lamed tlut 'unftxtunarcly German appeal ciAirts upheld this' (Kandel. 2C04: 6). 

21 in a discussion with the Friedrich'that Scdtung. however. Peter von Feldmann. 
lie lading future of the Upper Administrative Ccxirt, expressed sympathy with the 
very hesitant policy of school authorities One hesitates to pair this decision into 
practice because one is afraid that a political religious fundamentalism is prod by 
this gnxip. xxnething which would be inappropnatc for Bcrlm schools (vim 
Feldmann. 20CO: 9).* It ii almost as if the courts regret that their hands were bound 
by the legal situation and that they had rw alternative to issuing the decision. 

22 Lcscnpooru of the Ludin case are found in Oesoeich (2004) and AnurMoazumi 
<2034). 

2.1 This was quite evident in the iconographic reprcsenratain. Her photo was on the 
cover of Oer and amxhcr one inside (p. S3). Although I had seen the photos 

the same day 1 met Fcreshti Ludin foe the first tune, 1 did not recognize her because 
both photos were taken at an angle aivd from below, thus giving a distorted impres 
hot of her. 

24 The term is token from Mary LVuglas, who totdt it fnxn Basil Bernstein at>J mte- 
grated it into her theory if natural symbols (LViugU*. 1970). 

25 Thu symbolization is apparent tn rhetorical expressions. such « ‘Will there be a 
second Fereshra Ludin f 

26 This becomes mac apparent in the emotional outburst scientists (mostly anthrcpoJ 
ogists) are ennfrexurd with when articulating doubts concerning the consmartion of 
the puhlic enemy or only trying to represent the emic point of view. They are 
suspected of being naive or driven by selfish motives if they do not partake in pub I*: 
condemnation. 
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7 Religious diversity and 

multiculturalism in Southern 
Europe 

The kalian mosque debate* 

An mi Triandafyllidou 


Introduction 

Italy is a 'new' immigration country, having experienced migration a» a liont 
only since die early 1990s. Regional diversity and centrifugal tendencies both at 
die cultural and political levels have characterised the Italun nation state ever 
since its creation in 1860. Hie bases of national unity have been judged by 
many scholars and politicians (see, for instance, Galb della Lo|$ta. 1998) to be 
weak and problematic. Regional, cultural and economic diversities have at 
times been seen as endangering or defying national unity and as providing an 
insufficient basis for identification and political organization. However, theft 
lias been little doubt diat dib diversity can be accommodated in a common 
national wliole and dial dsere are important elements of commonabcy that 
permit Italian citizens to constitute a nation (Diamanti, 1999; Nevola, 1999; 
Ruscimi, 1993). The new immigration to Italy, however, adds a further chal¬ 
lenge to this delate and to die very conception of the Italian nation and 
nation-state as an internally diverse community. 

The immigrants who readied the Italian shotes or crossed the halun borders 
in the l9BCb and 1990s came predominantly from Central and Eastern 
European countries (dial is, until 1 May 2004, mainly non-EU 30 per cent, Asia 
185 per cent and Africa 26.5 per cent) (Cantas, 2C03: 118). Although approxi¬ 
mately one-third of them are Cadiolics and another 20 per cent of other 
Christian denominations (Protestant and Orthodox mainly). Muslims reptcsent 
die single largest religious community among the immigrant population with an 
estimated share of 36.5 per cent by die end of 1999 (Pittau. 2CCO: 177). 
Moreover, the immigrant community is highly multinational and multicultural 
ui itself: it includes people from over thirty different countries (Caritas, 2003), 
who bring with them a large variety erf cultural and religious practices and 
customs (Pace and Peroccu, 2000). Thus, this new recent immigration bring* 
widi it an important challenge at die normative and the policy levels. As the 
contribution erf economic migrants to the Italian economy starts being recog¬ 
nized (Carillo et df., 1999; Gavosto el al. 1999; Reynen, 1998; Reyneri et al.. 
1999), the question arises as to how to integrate immigrants into Italian society. 
The comprehensive Immigration Law No 40 of 1998 1 puts the emphasis on 
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integration mechanisms, including a whole? network of consultative Wadies and 
a set ill Instruments (Zincone, 2000a; 2000b). 

Tin? policy question is posed ai the level of policy design and implementa¬ 
tion and in thb respect the Reports on Integration (dml.) - which, 
unfortunately, were discontinued - provide foe a first assessment of the situa¬ 
tion. However, the question of immigrant membership in the Italian nation 
and, more specifically, of whether and to what extent immigrant religious and 
cultural needs can and should be accommodated in the host society, raises a 
challenge at the nonnative level and thus implicitly at the identity level as well. 
Should it be assumed dial a relatively homc^eneous national culture exists or 
should Italy be seen a* a multicultural sextety even without non-EU immi¬ 
grants! What kind of raulttculturalbm u desirable and/oc plausible in the Italian 
context? Ls a civic, liberal form of nationalism (Kymlicka, 1998: 147) prevalent 
in Italy or should the nation be defined as a closed ethno-religious community? 
And if a common civic culture provides the basis of identification among 
Italian citizens, to what extent can immigrants become members of dm civic 
nation and under whar terms? 

The question that 1 want to address m this chapter involves a double - 
policy and normative - concern. Using as a nodal point for che immigration 
debate a specific event diat received wide attention by the media and party 
leaders in die lost months of 2GC0, l want to exploit the kind oi multicuhur- 
alism that is debated in Italy. In line with Modoods argument (2001) drat 
institutions and contexts embedy values, I use the issue of new mosque 
construction in Lodi and in Milan, over die munch of October 2000, as a 
specific example of 'multicultural crab' that reveals die values that structure 
the Italian debate. I also explore how die issue of immigrant integration and die 
overall delate on multiculturulisro relate to. and indeed may be instrumental- 
ced by, the Italian political and party system. 

In order fully to contextualize multiculturalisrn delates and practices it is 
necessary to consider not only dominant discourses on nattonliuod but also a set 
of more specific cultural and political features diat characterize a given stxiety 
(see also Jacobs, 1998; 1999). In die Italian case, diese features uiclude the 
contested link between Italian national identity, the Italian Repuhtic and the 
Catholic Church, and the ways m which this link has structured the political 
party spectrum in die poet-war period. 

Italian debates on multiculturalisrn are related to die issue ci regional diver¬ 
sity diat characterizes Italy and the secessionist claims of the Northern League 
Party (as well as tlieir more recent abandonment of such claims in favour of an 
advanced version of federalism). The shifting Odiering discourse of die Lega 
Nord between Italy, Europe and Muslims/immigrants provides important 
intights as to the context within which mulciculturalism and immigrant integra¬ 
tion are to be implemented. 

Another important feature that interferes with multiculturalisrn debates is 
the somewhat paradoxical positive link between Italian national identity and 
integration into the EU (Ttundufyllukni, 2C02; 2005). The ELI provides a basis 
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for civic idcnliBcatkn aiuJ positive in-group evaluation for Italian media and 
elites which consider national identity and civic virtues to lie rather weak. 

Hie gradual 'normalization* of immigration in the late 1990s and the 
uuzeieiing emphasis on uiuiugrant integration coexist with a diffuse use of terms 
such as 'mtmulcum’. oc multicultural education, the precise policy or normative 
content of which remains vague (Chaloff. 1999). Moreover, tire present govern¬ 
ment (in office unce May 2C01) has given priority to migration conttul rather 
dun integration, dun undermining further the weak effort* of the previous 
government to create a multicultural society (Chaloff, 2003). 

Eventually, the question dut we need to ask further to dus case study is 
whether Italy will follow a multicultural path towards immigrant integration in 
conjunction with deeper integration into the EU. or whether dioe two 
processes will take opposite directions and a boundary will be built between 
Eurupeara/non-Euiupean* to replace die Ital tans/nun-1 talian* distinction of the 
national state order. 

Recent political developments in the country are not promising in dib 
respect. The neo-liberal government elected in May 2001, led by Silvio 
Berlusconi, a media magnate and busmeximan, b supjxsrted by Berlusconis 
party lorza Italia, the Alleanza Nanunale, a right-wing party with links to the 
former Italian Fascist Party, and the regionaltst and populist Lcgu Nurd. The 
new government - or at least some leading members of it - hokb very conserva¬ 
tive views in cultural and migration issues. Berlusconi's government is one of 
die few European governments to have so wholeheartedly supported American 
President Rush's fight against evil’ and 'global war’ against Islamic terrorism*. 
In die aftermath of die events of 9/11, Italian television channels broadcasted 
visits to local mosques in Soudiem and Northern Italy with implied suggestions 
diat these mosques harInsured presumed fanatic Muslims and potential terror¬ 
ists. Obviously, neighbours appeared alarmed and argued before the journalist 
diat mosques should be closed down or transferred elsewhere because they 
feared foe their security. 

The statements by die would-be Italian Commissioner to die European 
Commission, Rocco Ruttiglione, in October 2CKM regarding, on die one hand. 
Ills predictions of a massive exodus of 1 million immigrants from die recently 
opened borders of Libya into Italy and. on die other hand, the extreme, conser¬ 
vative views he expressed in his speech before the European Parliament 
regarding die pusition of women and homosexuals in society, are also telling of 
die government’s overall positions and policies. 

Despite having enacted die largest 'amnesty' of undocumented immigrant 
workers in 2002 and diereby regularizing 350.CO3 factory’ workers and another 
350,000 maids and care providers, din government emphasizes a purely 
economic understanding of migration. Residence permits (prrmessi Ji soggiomo) 
were replaced in 2C02 by resident contracts (contrdtii dt JtiggKnto). The govern¬ 
ment thus emphasizes that immigrants are accepted onto Italian territory only if 
they have a work contract and that if and when the wurk relationship is ended, 
they are expected to leave at oncx. Such a view b obviously detached from an 
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tn-depth understanding of contemporary mtetnational migration. Moreover, 
kick rigid laws are largely inapplicable. as past experience in Italy and tn neigh- 
bouruig countries (for example. Greece) lias shown, and are most likely to lead 
to further exploitation and marginalization of immigrant workers. Moreover, 
'doom prophecy*’ like those of Mr Buttiglione foster a general feeling of insecu¬ 
rity. They lend to equate all Muslim migrants with terrottsts and ptesent 
immigration as a liability for Hutupean economies - an image that is very far 
horn die truth (see, among others, Baldwin Edwards, 2C01). Eventually such 
accounts lend to reinforce both internal and external boundaries between 
Europeans and ‘others' where die category of 'odiers' includes migrants, and in 
particular Muslim migrants. 

This chapter is divxled into two parts. In the section dial follows 1 will 
briefly outline the mam features of the immigrant population in Italy and its 
level of integration in the host society. The aim of this section is dius to discuss 
critically die social, economic and policy background against which multicul- 
turalisin delutes or practices should be seen. The second port of die chapter will 
concentrate on the 'multicultural citsis' of the mosque construction issue dial 
unfolded in October 2000 in the cities of Lodi and Milan. Tlmiugh die analysis 
of the public and political debates on that issue. 1 will highlight how Muslim 
immigrants* claims fur appropriate places of worship put to die test the liberal 
character of Italian democracy and led to die cmetgence of different versions of 
multiculturalitrn supported by political parties and other social or political 
adurv In the final part, I will assess how the debate lias evolved since and 
wliediex dvere can be hopes dial an Italian form of niulnculiuralisnt will emerge 
m policy or in practice. 


The immigrant presence in Italy 

According to the Caritas data and estimates (2C03: ICO), there were 2.469,324 
legal immigrants present in Italy m 2002 (Pittau, 2000: 176), who account for 
just over 4 per cent (A die total 57.844,017 resident papulation (as of 2CC0). 
This percentage is lower than that of most 'olcT immigration countries tn 
Europe, such as France, Britain and Germany. Aldsough present throughout the 
country, foreigners concentrate in the urban areas of the centre and north of 
Italy where murk opportunities are greater, especially in the tertiary sector and 
mostly in die tnfotmal labour market. Immigration was until recently dealt with 
through tenijx>rary administrative measures and special legal provisions - so- 
called ’atiuiesties' - aiming at regularizing undocumented immigrants, who had 
already settled in the country (SOPEM1, 2CKX>; Vast a, 1993; Veugelers. 1994; 
Woods, 1992). After more than a decade of ‘emergencies*, a comprehensive law 
was pined by the Italian Parliament in 1998 (Law 40/06.3.1998. entered into 
force in October 1999) creating a unitary corpus of norms that regulate the 
nghu and obligations of foreigners in Italy, their stay and work conditions, and 
other matters regarding family reunion, social integration and cultural and 
political life ui the beat country. 2 In recent years, die Italian government has 
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been providing far a limited number (several tens of thousands) of legal entries 
per year as a means of controlling and regulating immigration into the 
country. Law 189/2002 (known as die Boss* Fini Law) - die full implications of 
which are not yet discernible - introduced some amendments to immigration 
channels and flows as well as to die rights of legal immigrants making it overall 
more difficult for them to settle down in Italy (Chakrff, 2C03: 11; OECD LEED. 
2004: 12). 

The ethnic and cultural heterogeneity of die immigrant population is 
reflected in dve ways in which immigrant workers are uuerted into die Italian 
economy. Some analysts assert that ethnic specialisation in dve labour market is 
particularly strung (Campani, 1993: 515). Indeed, some sectors may be identi' 
fled with ipecific national groups. For instance, migrants from the Maghreb and 
Eaitetn Europe find Jobs in the consttuctiun sector. Seasonal jobs in agnculture 
rely heavily on male workers from Latin America, India anJ Sn Lanka. Trading 
is largely characterized by self-employment in mfotmal activities such as street 
vending and involves immigrants from Morocco, Senegal and China. Domestic 
services employ women from dve Philippines, A llama, Poland and Eritrea. 
Chinese communities are mainly engaged ui handicraft activities. The occupa¬ 
tional distribution is accompanied by the regional distribution of migration 
chains, that is the concentration of certain nationalities in specific regions 
within die country: Moroccans in the industrial North, Chinese in the area 
around Florence and Prato. Senegalese in die small cities of the Nocdi East 
(Veikou and Tnandafyllidou, 2C01). A Luge proportion of inuiugrants (about 
two-diinh) who hold a residence pertiut for work purposes are employeJ in die 
uifurmal economy (Reynexi. 199S; Zinc one. 2QCK3a; 2CCCb). 

Despite their weak economic position, immigrants' networking lias flour¬ 
ished during dve past decade giving birth to informal netwurks (Knights, 1996) 
and a number of immigrant associations (Kosic and Tnandafyllidou, 2C04). 
Furthermore, representatives from immigrant communities have been incorpo¬ 
rated into tlie major Italian trade unions such as CGIL and C1SL. The 
uitegratKin of die newcomers into trade unions was seen by dve latter's leader¬ 
ship as dve beat way to protect die rights of both domestic and foreign workers 
and preserve their bargaining power with employers and live policy authorities. 
Religious (Catholic) non-profit organizations, Cantos in particular, have played 
an active tole in immigrant integration, regardless of the immigrants' religious 
faith. The activities of Carttas, fot example, have benefited from its extended 
network of local aaoefcations and voluntary networks dial exist nationwide. 
The Italian state lias promoted and, to a certain extent, funded these activities, 
wluch often substitute for public services. 

Tims, although uulependent immigrant mstitutiocis such a* national associa¬ 
tions, political parties, minority media, edixrational Kxlies and religious 
hierarchies have not yet developed, immigrants are partly Integrated into Italian 
structures cA representation. Their political participation, however, remains in 
dve sphere of denuenship. The Italian Constitution limits the right to vote in 
national elections to Italian citizens only. Experiments in the realm of civic 
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citizenship. (or example the 'additional city councillor’ elected by foreign 
nationals. have vaned among cities, and regions and no national standard or 
guaranteed rights exist. Although legal immigrants enjoy, at least in theory, 
equal access to work, public housuig. education and health services, as do citi¬ 
zens. they have neither passive nor active political rights. 

Immigrant naturalisation has hardly hctn ;in issue of concern in Italy. In a 
symbolic move the Social Affairs Ministry declared 1999 to be the Tear of the 
New Citizens'. Nonetheless, 1999 was not really the year of the new cm;em, 
since die naturalization process remained arduous and, not unlike any odiei 
year, a majority of die thousand applicants made pet annum were rejected in 
1999. According to the SOPEM1 Report i\*ued in January 200?: '[tjhe "citizen- 
ship” promised by the government is one in which the Immigrant can hope to 
receive a permanent residence card after five years, eliminating the need to 
meet the criteria for biannual renewal.' (SOPEMI, 2CCO: 34). 

Italian citizenship is predominantly ethnic in character because u is related 
to kinship by blind or through mintage (Pasture, 2001; Tnandafylliduu and 
Veikuu, 2001). The law allows for foreign permanent residents to apply for 
naturalization and does not require cultural assimilation (knowledge of the 
Italian language, for instance, is not required). However, die bureaucratic 
procedure established for naturalization is so complex and time and effort 
consuming diat it effectively acts as a deterrent to potential applicants. Thus, 
while die law adheres to a conception of the nation as a civic community 
and not just an ethno-cultural one, it does so only in form and not In 
substance. In reality, die principal means for acquiring Italian citizenship is 
duoi^h marriage. 3 

Even though much lip service has been paid to multiculturalism and die 
social integration of immigrants, die content of such terms remains highly 
vague and acceptance of cultural and religious diversity is a contested matter. 
Aldiough the Constitution and Law 40/1993 protect immigrant rights, dieir 
acceptance in practice is much less straightforward In some policy areas, efforts 
have been noticeable. The increasing number of immigrant children in Italian 
ichouls lias prompted attempts to change the school curriculum to make it more 
inclusive, although an overall policy for educational integration lets not yet 
emerged. The definition of who or what is 'Italian* in school texts lias remained 
unaltered. Nevertheless, a Luge number of 'intercultural* initiatives have been 
bundled, aimed at promoting a better understanding of foreigners and dieir 
cultures (SOPEMI, 2CC0: table 62; Meicluonda, 1996). 

The situation tn education policy minors live overall approadi of die Italian 
state to immigration. .As of Law 40/1998, die long-term character erf immigra¬ 
tion has been recognised and immigrant integration has been established as a 
policy goal. However, this integration b limited in character and does not 
include a fuller political participation, ot the integration of foreign cultures and 
tr^iuions into the national identity. As die interviewees tn a different study 
(Triandafyllidou and Veikou, 2C01) pointed out: 'they have to realize that they 
are in Italy and diey are foreigners'. 
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The quest for new mosques in Northern Italy 

Although cultural and religious diversity is in theory recognized by the Italian 
state, when it comes to conceding actual religious right* to Muslim immigrants, 
local conflicts and national debates attsc. One case that received much 
publicity in the year 20CO, and that reopened the debate on cultural diversity 
and immigrant integration among parties and in the press, was the opening of 
two mosques on the periphery of Milan. The tuue was raised after the Mayor 
of Lodi, a small city on live southern outskirts of Milan, conceded a piece of 
Lind that belonged to the municipality to an Islamic organization, upon its 
request for such a plot ui order to build, at its own expense, a mosque. The issue 
attracted the hostility and xenophobic reactions of the local branch of Lega 
Noxd. w hich on 14 October 2CC0 organized a public rally to protest against the 
mayor's decision and decLue their will to up|xx>e the establishment of the new 
nxbque. 

The issue was followed closely by die national media for a short period and 
triggered a larger debate concerning die rights of legal immigrants in Italy and 
also It.dun culture and identity and dseir compatibility widi religious and 
cultural diversity. Issues of preserving 'our traditions' and 'our identity', 'Islamic 
fundamentalism' and the quest kit 'reciprocity between Islamic and Christian 
countries' were contrasted with notions of 'religious freedom', 'solidarity', 'inte¬ 
gration', 'civic value*' and dieir protection by the Italian Constitution as well as 
die EU Charter of Fundamental Rights. Nearly a fortnight later, on 25 October 
2000, the opening of a new mosque in Milan gave new impetus to die debate 
and to die symbolic 'fight' between the various political and social actors diat 
took part in IL 

The initul event* in Lodi and their follow-up in Milan offer two eloquent 
example* the tensions attsing from the slow integration of die immigrant 
population m Italy and die challenge* this brings to a regionally diversified but 
nationally mocvtxultural and largely mono-religious society. In die following 
sections, my aim will be to analyse the public and political debates txi|$ered by 
die events at Lodi and Milan so as to highlight how 'multiculturalum* and 
cultural or religious diversity are defined ui the Italian context. I will explore 
how die different actors define die telationship between the host country* and 
Muslim immigrants.* I will also highlight die guiding principles which, 
according to the different Voices' represented in the debate, should guide the 
relationship between 'hosts' and 'guests'. Naturally, the analysis will also discuss 
which social and political actors are given 'voice' in die media rind which are 
silenced. Ultimately, my aim will be to check if there is a specifically Italian 
discourse on multiLulturalistii emerging and. if so, wliat its main tenets ate. 

Methodology* and data 

The material used to study the political and public debate on the Lodi event* 
uune* mainly bom die national and regional daily press in Italy. The press is 
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seen here us the discursive arena in which public and political debater develop, 
in line with live agenda-setting approach. I am concerned with how the media 
describe social reality and present a list of issue* on which people need to have 
an opinion and/or talk about (Shaw. 1979). Thin the focus is on die rule of the 
plena as a mediator of social reality which defines the issues that should be seen 
as public problems (Gusfield, 1931). sets the terms on which these issues should 
be understood and delated, and gives public Voice' to some actors rather than 
others. The media, and here die press in particular, aho reflect, therefore, the 
power relations in a given society. 

At tlie same tune, die media play a role in consui*:ting 'moral panics', and 
ui particular in tlus case 'multicultural crises' (see also Schiifauer. din volume). 
Althuuyh immigrants have been present in consistent numbers in Italy for over 
a decade and a relatively large number of mosques operate actus* die Italian 
temtury, it was the Lega Nurd’s rather small and marginal public rally in Lodi, 
against die construction erf the new mosque, that attracted media attention and 
gave rise to a larger debate on religious freedom and diversity. The role of the 
press (and of other mass media of course) was crucial in giving visibility to the 
Legu\ protest, which had some news value as a dramatic event. The visibility 
that this event acquired, attracted a debate between the competing party coali¬ 
tions which tned to inctease their electoral support in view of the forthcoming 
national elections (May 2C01). The coverage was extended to include a new 
event: the request by some Italian Muslims in the city of Milan, some ten day* 
after die Lodi events, for permission to constnxrt a mosque. In eidier case, the 
ptess played die role of mediator by givuig voice to die political parties, the 
state authorities (national, regional and local), the Cadiolic Quitch, intellec¬ 
tuals, and more raiely to Muslim organizations and hardly ever indeed to 
Muslim immigrants diemselves (see Table 7.3). 

The in.itvn.il analysed has been collected from four leading Italian newspa¬ 
pers, Corncie della Sera, La RepuMw. ii GiomaU and II Meswggero, which have 
a high national and regional circulation.* Although a clear distinction between 
tabloid and Nuaisheet press in die sense understood, for instance, in Britain, 
does not apply to die Italian newspaper market, it is worth noting diat La 
RepuHslioj and II Giomale generally use dramatic and sensationalist language 
while news reporting in die Corrteie dells Sera tends to be mare sober. II 
Mtuaggtro lies somewhere in between the two categories. 

The material collected includes all articles published in die four newspaper* 
m the period between 10 CXtober and 10 November 2000 which referred eidier 
to die mosque controversies, in Lodi and Milan and/or generally to issue* of 
cultural and religious diversity and freedom in Italy. News reports on immigra¬ 
tion and on racial diversity published m this period were also included ui the 
datahate because they teveal the wider context widun which the nuxque issue 
was deluted. 

A total of 209 articles (see Table 7.1) were collected and stoted in a 
Mictuuift Access database. The indexing scheme (see Appendix 1) systematized 
what lias turned out to be a radier brge corput of data. It enabled me to perform 
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a simple quantitative analysb of die Jala with ihe aim of mapping the discur¬ 
sive universe created by live pfttt. I have thus identified how often the different 
social and political actors are given a 'voice' through the daily press. Boch 
passive/iraplicit and active/explicit uivolvement of a given actor in the 
discourse were counted as a 'voice' instance and within each article several 
'voices' could be indexed. 

After a preliminary reading of the material, five thematic dimension* have 
been identified. First, the citizenship dimension, which includes references to 
citizenship, civic value* or human rights and lienee indicates tiiat the issue of 
religiou* diversity b debated along civic, liberal lines. Second, the cultural tradi¬ 
tions dimension, which b distinguished from national or regional identity that 
is indexed separately, covers references to 'our traditions' and 'our values' that 
define Italy as a monocultutal society, bused on a common past, common tradi¬ 
tions and an apparently homogeneous and coherent value system. The third 
and fourth categories relate to the national and regional identity dimensions 
and refer to feelings of belonging to the Italian nation or lo a specific region or 
locality. Finally, the thematic dimension of Europe mcludes references to the 
ELI, live European Charter of Fundamental Rights, and Italy's position in rela¬ 
tion to them. Often more than one thematic dimension was included in a single 
article. These dimensions refer to the mam line of argumentation employed to 
define the relevant 'problem* and propose 'solutions'. Then scope has been to 
provide foe a busts foe indexing and quantitatively analysing the press discourse. 
They are complemented by an in-depth qualitative analysis erf the data. 


Voice* and thematic dimensions: mapping the 
discursive universe 

The quantitative analysis of the press coverage show** that citizenship was the 
dominant theme that organized die public anJ political discourse, followed 
closely by the issue irf cultural traditions (see Table 7.2). The relative importance 
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of each theme, however, varied in relation to the different voices cited in the 
presn. Thus, die Catholic Church and die Lega Nurd voice* coincided mute 
often with references to the Italian cultural tradition* than with civic value*, in 
ciwitrast in all other actors whose discourse wto predominantly framed ui terms 
of citizenship (see Table 7.3). 

There is a clear imbalance in the representation of the various social and 
political actors ui the debate: the political parties tend to monopolize the 
discourse having their 'voice* heard in nearly half of die articles analysed. Local 
and regional audionties and the Catholic Church account also for a large part 
of the arguments and positions expressed, being 'heard* in nearly one quarter of 
all die lexts analysed (see Table 7-3). Muslim 'voices’ in contrast are under- 
represented, with a total <A 11 per cent (8 per cent for Muslim organizations and 
3 per cent for Muslim or immigrant individual*>. Given that the mam events of 
die coverage, namely die building of new mosques ui Lodi and ui Milan, arose 
from requests by Muslims for permission to build a mosque, it is interesting that 
the press ignores die very 'voices’ of the claimants. On die other hand, this b 
baldly a surprising finding given die structurally marginal position of immi¬ 
grants and Muslims in Italian society. Italian citizens' 'voices' are also hardly 
ever heard (ui only 13 per cent of die articles) while the Lega Nurd activists 
and local leaders are present in 9 per cent of die coverage (see Table 7-3). 

Concerning Muslim organizations, little information b given by die press 
about their activities or role in the Muslim community In Italy. The role of 
Italian Muslims in such organizations and. ui particular, die fact diat the 
creation of the mosque in Milan was requested by ODRE1S (Association of 
Italian Converts lo Islam) are downplayed. Tellingly, hx RepubbLca entitles the 
relevant news report: The Islamic community wants it (die new mosque), die 
municipality b leaning towards a positive answer’ (*53), 6 leaving undefined the 
composition of the members of the Islamic community. 

As regard* Muslim immigrants as individuals, die few references to their 
views ot actions refer to protest murclies in Milan (*92) and Genoa (*194) 
requesting new mosque buildings. In a diird article (*91) where immigrant 
participation in the 'Rights Fan' (Corouimi del Drri(u) and staged protest 
against the Cadiolic Qiurcli was reported, the emphases was put oil die 
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response of die Cardinal erf Milan's res|x>t\se: ’(Cardinal) Martini in die immi¬ 
grants: you will receive help if you abuie by the law. The cardinal met the 
representatives of the ’Rights Fair’: die Church Intern to your requests’ (title 
and subtitle of *91). These were die only instances in which Muslim immigrants 
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were aim-twd as somehow the protagonists of live nw&que debate. Tlioe find¬ 
ings coufmn dial ethnic minority and immigrant community 'voices’ are 
und er -r ep resented. usually subordinate to oc paironued by the native political 
actors when decisions over issues of their immediate concern are taken (see also 
Jacob*, 1998; 1999). 

In the section that follows, die press discourse will be anal)sed qualitatively 
widi the aim of answering two main questions. First, who is die in-group and 
who is/arr the uur-gruup(s). My focus here is on die symbolic identity fxihucs 
activated by the various actors in the cultural and religious diversity debate. 
Second, I will identify die principles dial guide die Italian approach to integra¬ 
tion of diversity. My aim is dius to demarcate die contours of an emerguig 
Italian approach to muhicuhurahtm. 


The politicization of the mosque issue 

Even though it may seem obvious, defining die in-group and die Other(s) is run 
such a straightforward issue. Discursive constructions of 'us' and 'diem* shift to 
support varyuig identity claims and, in die case of party 'votces', to mobilise 
electoral Support. In multtculturahsm debates, defining who is 'us' and who is 
Libelled as the Odier is particulatly important because die extent to which a 
minority is defined as part of the in-group conditions the success of its claims. 

In the coverage of die Lodi and Milan events, two sets of in-group/out-group 
contrasts emerge. First, die ui-group and out-group are constituted along 
national lines: on one side stands die heat society, die Italians, and on the odier 
side stand die ‘guests', the immigrants and. in pamcuLtr, Muslim immigrants. 
The two groups ate qualified ui cultural and religious terms. The in-group. 
Italians, ate assumed to be "Catholics' or Christians’ - die two terms are used 
interchangeably - they are ‘Westerners*, 'Europeans’, 'liberals', people with 
'open miiuh', who uphold a 'civic* conception of society. The out-group is die 
negative minor image of die in-group: its members are 'non--Westerners', dsey 
tend run to distinguish between religion and civic values, they are fundamen¬ 
talists'. In this in-gruup/cmt-group contrast, die wider 'West and die rest’ 
dichotomy is used so that Italy is represented as part of Europe, Christianity and 
the West (three groups that largely coincide in this discourse) and differentiated 
bom 'oriental' and 'Islamic' Odiers. 

A second distinction between die in-group and the out-group is interna! to 
die host society and reflects die politicisation of the mosque issue In an effort to 
gain electoral support by die competing party coalitions In the period studied, 
two major party coalitions dominated Italian politics: die L r 6to (Olive Tree) 
centre-left coalition that was in government from spring 19% until May ZOOI. 
and the Polo dtrlle UhaiA (Pole of Liberties) centre-right coalition, at die tune 
the main oppxution force and currently (since May 2C01) tn government. The 
mosque controversies at the end of 2CC0 were emhe\klcd in a pre-clectiun 
campaign climate and die mutual efforts of die two party coalitions to discredit 
each other's platform. The competition was further complicated by die Lega 
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Nurd factor. The Northern League ^tailed to a regional protest movement in 
die late 19S0* but latei developed into a party with secessionist tendencies. 
Through its political action and populbt discourse - notably tlie proclamation 
of j PaJaiuan Republic on 15 September 1996 and the mobilization of its 
supporters against the government in Rome - the Lega Nocd has bruught much 
upheaval to the Italian political scene. However, it abandoned its secessionist 
tendencies In 2C00 to enter a wider centre-right coalition with the Forxa Italia 
Party led by rhe media tycoon Silvio Berlusconi and the right-wing jurty 
Alleanra Nazionale headed by Gianfranco Fun. 

In die press discourse, each jxirty coalition defines its opponents as die out¬ 
group. Tlse division n ideological in character. Tlie mcumlsent centre-left 
coalition parties represent dieroselves to die democratic, Europeunist. progres¬ 
sive in-group that represents Italy as a whole and promotes social justice anJ 
solidarity. 'We need to regulate dungs such as a true democracy and realize 
democracy where one lives' argues the President of die government's 
Commission fur Immigrant Integration (*169). From tlus perspective tlie 
centre-right coalition and tlie Lega Nurd in particular are die out-group 
because they ate xenophobic, audsoritarian. racist, anti-European, they viobie 
die Constitution and endanger Italian democracy: 

In the European Right, movements whove message is based on die re¬ 
discovery* of the territory, on national regionalism and the 'little 
homelands', have increased dieir strength. What diey have to otfer is 
(xsliucally efficient became it does not only promise reduced taxation or 
jobs Kit also offers an identity to populations that are alarmed by social 
insecurity 

(-27) 

In the text above, the similarities between the Lega Nord and Jcicy Haider in 
Aintna are implicitly emphasized. Moreover, the two are framed as part of die 
'European Right' so dial right-wing forces are discredited as a whole. At die 
same unit, die governing coalition asserts itself as die political force diat will 
guide Italy into Europe, an issue dial pla>s an important role in defining Italian 
civic national identity (Gailt della Loggia. 1998): 

After the attack at gay coupler (the Leg a attacks) die European Union 
Charter of Fundamental Rights, rind then die last incident. |die attack) at 
die Islamic communities in Italy. 

(-29) 

Tlie Lega Nord discourse reverses the m-gruup/out-group division and repre¬ 
sents itself as the truly democratic party diat listens to the people but b 
vigibnt (hence, contrasted with those moJerate Catholics that are tnJilierent 
and passive) against the ‘Nazi-communists’ (*72) and protects the traditions of 
die nation: 
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Azzutti (Furra Italia supporters] and Lombard (Lega supporter*) united 
against the construction of a mosque Muslims get out of Lodi. ... One 
thousand protesters at live match, insults to passers-by (inhabitants of Lodi): 
cowards, rabbits. 

(•129) 

In die Legal discourse, the preservation of the jxjpular. cultural traditions and the 
'purity' of the nation are mote inq variant dun civic values. The centre-left coali¬ 
tion b in the Lega s view authoritarian, because it is, in its opinion, communist, 
and a threat to the survival and security of die nation. The Lega reui/orees its 
unage as die true representative of'die pec^le’ by proposing a 'local referendum' 1 
in the Milan neighbourhood where the new mosque would be built (*161). 

The two major components of the centre-nghl coalition. Fora Italia and 
Allcama Nanonale, partly subscribe to the Lega’s discourse that defines die 
centre-left and die Muslims/initiugrants as the out-group. Fora Italia is, 
however, against 'any kind of exaggeration*. The 'right of religion freedom 
remains inalienable’ but diere is a problem in balancing the situation because if 
people participate in public rallies which are 'alnvcat xenopliubic', 'there must 
be a reason' (*140). 

However, the extreme views of the Lega and its public rallies against die 
mosques at Lodi and in Milan internally divide the centre-right wing forces. 
Thus, Alleanu Narionale and the Christian l>rmocrat Party (CCD) argue diat 
diey are die civic-minded conservative forces who will protect national tradi¬ 
tions, while the Lega NorJ is demagogic and violate* the civic values of Italian 
denuxrucy by its anti-Islamic campaigns. Their positions are not in favour of 
religious freedom; their aim is to 'respect balance' and 'reciprocity' (*23). A 
leading member of the Alleanxa Nanonale Party and granddauglitei of 
Mussolini, Alexandra Mussolini - in agreement with the party leader 
Gianfranco Fini (*66) - argue* diat they haw to 'be alert towards the danger of 
blamiutmn irf society' and defend 'the natural predominance af die Catholic 
and Christian religion and culture* (*23). Indeed, die distancing uf political 
parties from die Lega anti-Islam campaign seems to be motivated more by the 
fear loving votes, as overt racism lends to be censored in Italian politics (ter 
Wal. 2CC0: 346). rather than by a genuine concern for democracy and civic 
values. Berluscuni, die leader of die Fora Italia Party and die centre-right 
coalition, is reported to critictre Umberto Bosai in private: 'on Islam you make 
us lose votes' (*34). However, another member ol die Fora Italia rank and file 
addv: 'Muslims endanger our purity. Their tree scope is to many our women* 
(*34) When die new mosque issue was presented in the Milan context at die 
end uf October 2000, Fora Italia rank and file engaged in a civic discourse: 

(T|hc musque (construction) b alright, because in Italy there n religious 
freedom, ... it is a nutter of decency and civdicy. Muslims in Milan are 
numerous and there is a need fur a mosque. 


<*I61) 
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Nonetheless, when the Municifxil Council voted foe the concession of land to 
CORE1S (the Community of Italian Convene to Mam), AUeatua National* 
and Lega NorJ abstained from the vote. A Lega Nonl councillor argues: 

If the Municipality b going to give tomonuw a terrain to the mosque, will 
it not do the some the day after tomorrow with a synagogue, and the day 
after with an Orthodox church? 

(#162) 

In thb climate uf discord within the centre-right coalition, live municipal and 
regional authorities seek to mobilize electoral support by sinking a localise 
chmd. They represent themselves and the city as efficient and democratic 
Italians contrasted to both the extremist Padanians uf the Lega and the commu¬ 
nist, inefficient, cortupt left-wing forces of the government. 

The Church’s 'voice* 5 m the mosque delate thes to stnke a fragile balance 
between sup|xtmng the civic values embodied in die Italian Constitution 
widiout negating die presumed superiority of Catholicism. Thus, aldtough the 
Church's representatives were in favour of die construction id die mosques and 
die Cardinal of Lodi condemned die priest that celebrated a mass in the Lega 
protest march on 14 CXitoKrr 2C00, they at die same time defined popular 'fears' 
cowards Muslim imnugrants as nutmal because hosting immigrants, rather dian 
being emigrants themselves, is a new experience fot Italians (#102). Thb 
discourse b wrought with internal contradictions because on ooe hand it recog¬ 
nises that die Muslim community in Italy is rather small but, on die odier hand, 
alludes to an 'immigrant invasion*. It favours civic integration of immigrants 
and religious freedom but defines 'tnulticultutalism as a dangeious concept that 
means the end id the European nation' (#90). The Church’s discourse appears 
both confusing and confused in front of die quest for multiculturalism 

The mosque debate includes two levels of discourse that are inextricably 
uuertwuied. First, u more general debate on the reccgnittuu and accocnmodjtfcMi 
uf cultural and religious diversity m Italian society, which includes a dbtuiction 
between Lk-hosts-ltalians-Cadinlics and Them-guests-unmigranb-Muslims. 
Second, an intense party campaigning loc mobilizing electoral support in which 
each side promotes a positive view id itself along a common set of values. The 
most striking feature of the discourse is that either coalition lues to reptesent 
itself m democratic, civic minded and defending the national interest. They 
both agree dut it b in the national interest to preserve ant^or strengthen the 
Italian identity and cultural traditions But they disagree on how best to achieve 
dib: dmiugh rejecting religious diversity and lialting immigration or through a 
politics of integration into die dominant cultural frame. 

Guest* and hosts: cnulticulturalism all'Italiana! 

Although die different forties supposedly propuie different answers to the quest 
for recognizing and accommodating religious diversity, a careful look at their 
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discourses reveals a significant degree of convergence. It a my aim m this 
section to outline die common set erf valuer and views that underlie the 
different party positions and thus highlight a specific version of multiculturalum 
emerging in Italy. 

The mosque debate is characterized by a given set of values, identity and 
interest claims diat determine die relationship and coexistence of 'hosts’ and 
'guests'. The values on which dm discourse is based are predominantly civic. 
The main argument is that Italy is a democratic society where civic values are 
guaranteed fie all, citizens and non-citizens alike. Religious freedom is protected 
by tlie Constitution (Article 8) and the European Charter of Fundamental 
Rights. To diesc principles subscribe bodi political and religious elites. 

In this perspective, solidarity towards immigrants and a desire to integrate 
them in the host society are also seen as important civic values. Integration, 
however, has to be framed in a secular, civic framework, which dictates 
reciprocity of duties and rights for all. In this context of civic integration, the 
Catholic Church assumes an active role Us collaboration wuh local and regional 
audiortties (#21, *25, #83, #202). Hie leading role of die Church is neidiei 
contested nor seen as a threat to die civic character of Italian society by any of 
the lcaJing social and political actors quoted in die press. 

Integration has to take place under a set of principles and preconditions. 
First, different gtoups have to live together under die rule of law, 'respecting die 
rules’ that are set by the beat society. These rules and laws emanate from the 
cultural traditions and values of the hurt society, which should prevail, as. so 
die argument ^^le^, Italy 'belongs' to Italians. Muslim immigrants are welcome 
to die extent dial they abide by the law and customs erf dieir 'liosts'. This law 
and order discourse is often complemented by implicit or explicit references to 
immigrant criminality (foe example, *77) and the nsks erf clandestine immi¬ 
grant invasion erf Italian territory (for example, #93). Moreover, the acceptance 
ot exclusion of Muslim diversity in Italian society is seen as an issue similar to 
diat of acceptance of gay people. The argument is put forward bodi by left-wuig 
local audiortties (#87) rind the Lega Nord leadership (#29. *82), as if Muslims 
and gay people Ik* long to a single category of socially and/or morally 'deviant* 
communities. 

In a more reactionary version of this discourse, die centre-right patties and 
some representatives of the Vatican argue that integration should be made 
conditional upon teciprocity at a universal level. Mosques should not be 
allowed in Italy as long as there ate Islamic countties that do not permit the 
existence of Christian churches on dieir soil (#76, #77). This argument is used 
further to emphasize die distinction between die hosts that are liberal and 
denuxratic and the guests who raise claims for religious freedom while in their 
own countries they are illiberal and oppressive. Tlus 'reciprocity* argument is, 
however, rejected by the centre-left parties and intellectuals (for example, *19). 

Second, bodi government and opposition representatives emphasize diat 
Italian identity e> fragile (#7, *31, *19, *124): Italians should therefore act to 
safeguard dieir national identity and cultural traditions. The traditions of dieir 
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Muslim 'guests’ are seen as inferior and ui any case undesirable (*73. *40). All 
parties confirm die intrinsic value of preserving die 'purity* aiul ’authenticity’ of 
die natiocial traditions and identity. 

The discourse b complemented by a third line of arguments dial relate to the 
interests of die host society. The main quest here is to find the ways in which 
immigration can best serve the 'tasls*. Immigrant* are 'welcome' because they 
respond to the economic and demographic needs of Italian society. They are 
seen as a 'resource* for Italian society: they contribute labour that is necessary 
for domestic businesses and money that is valuable for the national welfare 
system. A table published in II OlonuJe (*95) concerning deon^ruphic growth 
ui Italy is entitled: 'in risk of extinction* <*93, *94). Immigrant cultures, reli¬ 
gions and traditions are not seen as resources but rather as problems because 
they have to be galvanised to fit the host society's civic and cultural framework. 
For diis reason. Chrbtian immigrants are preferable (*95) to Muslims. 

Even though die media discourses analysed refet to events that took place in 
late 2000, dveir relevance is still salient today. The two main party coalitions 
have remained in place, though exchanging their govemmetit-oppositsoii roles. 
Both sides have maintained dveir views latgely unchanged. Foe die right-wing 
coalition migration is at best a necessary evil ;uvd should be confined to the 
economic realm, limiting diu* the social and cultural tights of immigrants to 
die bate minimum. Thus, Law 189/2C02 is more restnctive than die law of 199B 
in its provisions for permit renewal, welfare tights (such os public housing) and 
die eventual acqubition id a residence card (now given after six instead of five 
years of continuous residence). Moreover, it ties the stay and wx>rk permit to a 
specific contract widi die specific employer, depriving the migrant worker from 
die banc right to cliange job or employer if s/he wishes. 

The centre-left wing political forces remain mote open to blues of immi¬ 
grant integration and cultural diversity. However, their moral and political 
powei has been reduced not only because they no longei hold office but also 
because iif die general post *9/11 security agenda. The Berliaconi government 
Icis made its views on cultural and religiuu* diversity explicit also on the occa¬ 
sion of die intervention m Afghani!tun. While the left-wing forces engaged ui a 
critical discourse concerning die causes and consequences cd international 
terrorism and the feasibility of a military solution in Afghanistan. Prime 
Minuter Berlusconi made public statements about the 'superiority' of Western 
values and lifestyle that should be 'taught* to odier peoples. 9 Even though thb 
statement caused widespread embarrassment among European governments and 
was later 'explained* and rectified by Berlusconi himself, it lias marked Italy's 
political profile in the early twenty-first century. 


Conclusions 

The main aim of dib chapter has been to analyic die emergence of multicuhur- 
alnm debates and practices m Italy in relation to their specific social ai*J 
political context. 1 liave thus briefly &*e*sed live size of die mmugrant pjpuLitiiwi 
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m Italy. its religious and national composition, die structural position erf immi¬ 
grants in Italian society, with particular reference to dieir acceis to die labour 
market, bur also to citisetuhip and multicultural education and also die devel¬ 
opment erf immigrant networks. 

The second part of die chapter lias concentrated on a specific instance in die 
multiculturalisrn debate: I have analysed the public and political discourse 
developed after a protest demonstration of the Northern League, in October 
2<X0, against the budding of a new mosque in Lodi in the periphery of Milan. 
The analysis of the delate has revealed die marginal ity of mum grant ’ vanes' as 
well as the predominance of civic views concerning the recognition and 
acceptance of religious diversity. A close look at die different party positions 
and their discursive construction of alliances and in-gruup/out-group opposi¬ 
tions shows that there is a large degree of convergence in their views. Italian 
multicidturaliun is based on a civic conception of the nation and the hoit 
society. While rights appear to be conceded not only to individuals but also to 
communities - in this case the Muslim communities in Milan and Lodi 
requesting land foe a new mosque - dieir integration in the host society has 
to take place under die conditions determined one-sidedly by this last. In odier 
words, the core cultural values of the 'hosts' cannot become a matter of negotia¬ 
tion with the 'new arrivals'. They have to accept the rules and laws of Italy. 
The issue of citizenship b not raised with regard to immigrants. And it is clear 
that if any disagreement arises, dus has to be settled in line widi the views of 
die majority 

The Italian multiculturaltsin debate may appear at first glance to follow the 
lines of 'constitutional patriot urn' (Habermas, 1992). The main line of argu¬ 
ment b that immigrants should abide by the host country's laws while dieir 
rights are guaranteed by the Italian Constitution. Moreover, die self-conception 
of Italian society as a democracy imbued by civic values such as religious 
freedom and equality is emphasized. 

However, between the lines of dus civic, liberal approach, a nationalist line 
ol argumentation can be read, which asserts die intrinsic value of national iden¬ 
tity and traditions, including a strong Catholic Church which also plays a role 
as a political aclor in dib debate. The internal diversity of Italian identity and 
culture and the strong regionalbt centrifugal tendencies ate to a large extent 
ulcnced. It la assumed dial 

for each group diere is a single culture, dial it is homogeneous, that it has 
always been the same ... so dial one can talk about a group and its culture 
without any reference to context, to contact or uiteraction with odier 
groups, to economic circumstances, political jwwer and so on. 

(Modood, 1997: 10) 

It ts also assumed that the heat group's culture b better dian that of immigrants. 
Both die national in-group and the MuslinVimmigrant out-group are 
constructed as cohesive, homogeneous blocks. Italy's internal division related co 
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die Soutliern quotum (Schneider, 1993) oc the plurality of Islamic communi¬ 
ties present in die country* (Pace and Perocco, 2000) o ignored. 

After more than twenty yean of mass migration, Italian society still firuh it 
hard to recognise and accommodate cultural and religious diversity. Debates and 
practices favouring multiculturalism have been in decline since 2001, when the 
Berlusconi government came to power. In the mid-to late 1990s. hesitant steps 
had been taken by the L/tvo centre-left government coalition to promote immi¬ 
grant integration and to recognize that immigrants 'are here to stay*. The llwi 
coalition instituted provincial migration councils with a consultative character, 
issued multicultural education programmes in schouls (limited in number, 
chough) and overall encouraged immigrant participation m public life. It did nut, 
however, contest die dominant role erf die Catholic Quitch and of Catholic 
associations in assisting immigrants, both legal and undocumented, to find shelter, 
employment and be reunited with their families. As government agencies were 
not able to provide for the extended associational network and voluntary work 
provided by the Catholic sector, most immigrant integration activities - espe¬ 
cially those regarding primary scclo-economic integration - u»k place under die 
auspices of Caritas. Even tiiough Caritas provides assistance and *up|xirt to 
Christians and non-Qinscians alike, this government policy of outsouicing 
migrant integration has unavoidably confunied the dominant role of the Church 
in matters of migration and multiculturalism. Such dominance is reflected in 
the discourse analysed and is. to my mind, a factor preventing die empowerment 
and full political and civic integration erf migrants from non-Christian faiths. 

The Italian debate does not suhscrih? to the French tradition of republi¬ 
canism. Aldsough it has some commonalities with it, to the extent that 
immigrants are expected to assimilate to a dominant national civic culture. The 
Italian approach, though, goes Ixyond die level of civic values to include 
cultural traditions in the dominant national framework to which immigrants 
should adapt. It borrows some elements from the British discourse as it recog¬ 
nizes the existence not only of Muslim individuals but also of Muslim 
communities whose requests need to be taken into account. However, die 
Italian understanding erf national civic culture n much 'thicker' than that predi¬ 
cated by the British liberjl communitarian multiculturalism (Delanty, 2C01). 

In conclusion, the current Italian debate is at best ambivalent, at worse 
outright nationalist. Even left-wing political and intellectual elites find it hard 
to separate die civic values of Italian democracy hum their national cultural 
framework. The fact dial both 'host' and 'guest* cultures may change through 
coexistence and interaction is also largely ignored. It b safe to say tliat more 
advanced scenarios on transnational citizenship (see foe uistance Bauboeck. 
2003) are out of touch with the Italian political debate and public understand¬ 
ings of citizenship, even dsough they might provide a satisfying answer to the 
immigrant communities' claims. The Ixrttum line of the Italian debate b that 
cultural and religious diversities have to be assimilated. Contrary to the 
argument of more radical mulctculturalism theories (Faiekh, 2CC0). cultural 
diversity is framed ib a 'problem' rather than as a 'good tiling*. 
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Appendix 1: Indexing scheme 

I Identifiers, 


Newspaper (Text) 

Dace (Dace) 

Page number (Num) 

Tide (Text) 

Subtitle (Text) 

Lead {Text) 

Author (Text) 


II Voice* I all yex/no variables) 


1 Parties and then leaders or other party rank and file (this tag includes the 
governing parties and live President of the Republic) 

2 The Catholic Church 

3 Legs Nutd Party rank and file and/or activists 

4 Local authorities and/ot local party representatives at Lodi 

5 Local citizens 

6 Itnrmgrums/Muslims 

7 Muslim otganixaiiuns/asuciatKins 

III Thematic dimensions (all yes/no variables) 

1 Italian citizenship 

2 Italian cultural identicy/traditsons 

3 Italian national identity 

4 Europe and/or Italy as pari of Europe 


I\ r The relationship between Ux/the country/the nation and 
Them/tmmigTants/Musltms/foretgners/thiTd-country nationals 
(extracvmunitari) 


1 What is d>e relationship! (Text) 

2 By wliat principles or rules should it he guided or un which principles or 
rules should it be based? (Text) 
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Appendix II: List of articles cited 


Kfi. rw. Nruif.upt? Itee Pajr Tldi 


7 

M 

17.10 14 

Fun*. Pate upcite u chi rape)la lo resole (Faiiol 
(Governor of Bank of Italy! open doors to 
thou who taped the ruleii 

19 

LuR 

15.10 17 

LidcotiU dcull iiulutu c Li pouru degli 
anmigrau (The identity of Italtatu and ihe feat 
of immigrants! 

21 

UR 

15.10 13 

Ma il veSdovo non ci sta Ce libertu religion! 

(Bui the bishop disagtcci iltcic is religious 
freedom! 

23 

LuR 

16.10 14 

11 Polo spaccatu lull'Islam (The Pole divided on 
Islam) 

24 

UR 

1610 14 

Berlusconi richiumi il Senator (Berlusconi 
recall* the (leader of Leg.-. Nurd]) 

27 

LuR 

17.10 |7 

Lo spetlro della pauia s'aggiru per TEuropa 
(Tl*e threat of fear is wandering in Europe) 

28 

LuR 

17.10 18 

ConJanninmo chi diKiimina Inloccahili i dintli 
rcligmsi (We condemn anybody who 
discriminates Religious nidus (are] untouchable) 

29 

LuR 

17 10 19 

11 Senaiur liaerla di culto? Non e un diritlo 
garanlilo (The (leader of tic Lcgu Nurdf religious 
freedom' Il is not a right tliai is guaranteed) 

31 

LuR 

17.10 20 

Fut*o No alia xenofohiu nu sah'iamo le 
tderthta (Faato (Govcraui ol Bank of Italy! No 
co iroopbobta but In's save [oui) identity) 

34 

UR 

18 .10 25 

Caro Uonm. cosi non va (Dear Bosri (leader of 
Lega Nord], we cannot continue tins way) 

■JO 

LuR 

19.10 23 

Solo ?(*) mill immigrati ««o I'lslam italiano lOnl; 
560,000 immigrant' Here is the Italian Islam) 

53 

LuR 

25.10 22 

L ora unclte a Milano si dilute di ana mosclca 
(Now also in Milan (the opening ol) a mosque 
is debated! 

65 

LuR 

01.11 16 

lmparale a ewie tedeschi. Die Well pubHica 

Li bozza (klla proposta di .egge della Mctfcel 
sulPimmignizione. l-i Cdu corsi di linguae 
eulturu per slrameri ileum to he Germans Die 
Well publishes il* draft Merkel blU on 
immigration Hie CDU language and culture 
courses for foreigners) 

72 

LuR 

05.11 4 

How.' Via il Papa fa il sun meniere 
(Boiu: Bui the Pope doa hn own.mb) 


knturniA^! • ri nor fug? 
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Api'cmlix III (mm.) 


Jter. no 

NevifnpeT 

IW 

'V 

Tide 

73 

G 

1 I ■ 

8 

Martini: Gli immipaii idamici dev,.no 
uatllaic Ic nosuc Icgp (Maiiint (Cardinal nl 
Milan] The Muslim immigrants mutt acvrpi 
our lnw»l 

76 

GMI 

13 10 

il 

Milano impre piu Oraniera (Milan (becoming] 
tvci inure (iinign) 

77 

GM1 

13.10 

44 

Sull Islam u'ou piu vicino a Martini (On Islam 

1 urn ikuo to MartUu) 

82 

G 

15.10 

14 

Furemo a pern la inowbea di Lodi (We mil cut 
down into pieces ihc raoyjuc ol Lodi) 

97 

GMI 

22.10 

35 

Sirunwri c 1.conks sgomberati ds pia??a Duoii" 
(Foreigner* sod Leonka [Leoncavallo] swept 
away from the Cathedral square) 

93 

G 

25 10 

1 

Gli immigrati divisi realo per reato 
l Immigrants dw-iulKJ by type o( criminal acll 

94 

G 

25.10 

16 

In Iuiiiii JUticntutui uli itninigxaii mu utklif i 
lean (In Italy immigrant (numbers] increase but 
so ilo ruminal artsi 

95 

G 

25 10 

16 

Tioppi evtincomunilaif? II nmedio * fare piu 
figli (Too many third-country nationals? The 
remedy i.. to have mure children 1 

102 

GMI 

29.10 

37 

La lilcrta di ditto non e in discutsinnc 
(Religious freedom is not unde: question) 

123 

G 

05.11 

6 

La Cdu: all ilrsuiifn dovranno rreqoentate torsi 
d'mtcgradonc (CDU: fotcignm will have to 
attend integration courses! 

124 

G 

05.11 

6 

L.i |iiu.'ti'ia virtuulc (Virtual justice) 

129 

CMS 

15.10 

9 

M.mn anti-lslum. For/* Italia con la Lega 
tMarch against Islam, For/a Italia (Party] with 
the Lcuu [PartyI» 

140 

CdS 

16.10 

13 

t rhini: Ili-ogna respingere ogni tipo di occevv. 
(l rbum: We hus* lo reject all kinds ul’ 
evnggeration) 

159 

CMS 

25.10 

1 

Gb idimict e m*i ituliuni (Muslims and u* 
Italians) 

161 

CdS 

25 10 

10 

Milano. Li Legu mono a nnova mombei 
(Milan, the lea a against the new mn«.|iici 

162 

CMS 

25.10 

II) 

Led. media sulll.lam, and* i Him ha id ora 
frenano (1 odi mediate* on Islam, the jl c,u 
supporters) also pull over) 


(rowanuM on neii juj.- 
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ApjvnJix 11: (c m\t~) 


Ra. iw. 

Neuufofer 

r.hi « 

fV 

Ta\c 

169 

CdS 

3U.I0 

9 

Mu non e vgro cltt U? loro nclmrste SOHO 
Joicoettabili (But it is not true that their 
requests are unaceeptablei 

194 

OR 

16.12 

27 

Allah nel tempo del portuali (Allah, in the 
temple of the port workers) 

202 

LaRFI 

11.10 

2 

Insieme. ne! rispetto dd ruoli (Together, 
respecting our roles) 


Notes 


5 


A slightly different version cA some sections cA this chapter have hroi puhluhed in 
Trundafyllfckxa A. (2C02) ‘Religuxis diversify and rrwlricnlrurjlism in Swthem hun^r 
the Italian miwque debutr*. Savfcpad Kararcft Oifa*. 7(1): ttwwjixrrvmlinr^g uW 
7/1/ tnandafyllidcftj.html and are reprinred here with the kind pemuv.xm cd the 
ptidnho. 

Revised partly by Law 189/2C02 (I egge Bmsi Fim). 

Law 40/1998 shewed for the first tune the political will of the Italian government to 
deal with imnugracsan as a Ion* term phenomenon providing he ordinary. rather 
than extraordinary or temporary, measures. Ihe law reiterates and reinforces the 
equality nl treatment and nghts between Italians and immigrants and aims at a Ling' 
term planning of migratory Bows with the co-operation (A the governments cA the 
immigrants* countries of origin aclcnciwlcLfeing thar there is space in the Italian 
labiur market for foreign workers, pmvaded flows and stays are regulated (see also 
Ouida al Dintto, lnsetto speoalc. 12 September 1998). 

In 199& 3.937 applicants acquired Italian atccnship. 88 per cent <A wham d»d so 
through manuge to an Italian citizen (SOfEMI. 20CO: tabic 12). 

Throughout tlve debate the terms ’Muslims' and ‘iramiuyants* are used as nearly 
synonymous For the purposes cA the chapter, unless otherwise specified (that b. 
when specifically refemng to Christian immigrants or to Italian Muslims), all 
Muslims are considered as immigrants and all immigrants as Muslims. 

La Krpuhhfcca is a leading daily published m tabloid fomur, of centre- left political 
(mentation. The newsp^er is tegonued into two stetsons: the fust is related to 
intetnancmal and national news and the second b devoted to news cA local and 
iqpcmul relevance. The newspaper is published in Bologna. Florence, Genua. Milan. 
Naples. Rome and Turin. It belongs to the LV Bcnedetti'L'Espresso group of media 
enterprises. The Corner? «kBLi Sera daily is the Milan newspaper par exa&nce. It is 
published in Milan (a Rome edition also exsts) in broadsheet format and has a large 
circulation at a national level. It is cA centre-right political onentanon and beking* 
to the Fiat'Kinoli group. Jf Cnnurfe is also based in Milan and belong* to the 
Berlusconi'Mediaset group. The newspaper was tounded by a famous Italian )c*U' 
nails*. Irulru Montanelli. who sold it to the Berlusconi Mediaset group in the early 
IWOi because of financial problems, fallowing Silvio Berlusconi's involvement in 
Italian politics, the news pup*? has become the unofficial voice of farza Italia, has 
political party. The language used in the newspaper is dramatic, and the coverage 
clearly partisan. Jf Mesv^ggen) is the main load new^iaper in Rome and is of 
centre-left orientation A large secrxin of the newspuper is devoted to local and 
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regional news of Rome and the Lazio region. In terms of format tt resembles very 
much La Hrpubblira bur the language it uses is lets dramatic. il Meujgfrro was 
included in the newspaper selection hcous€ of its large circulation in the caparal city 
bur also as a gotxi case for testing how it^ies of local relevance, uadi as the Lodi t:c 
Milan controversies, were constructed into national ernes, anr*:tm$ coverage by 11 
Mrai^ctru too. despite its regional bias. 

6 All quotes ungmally in Italian have been translated by the author A list if the 
newspaper articles cited is given in Appendix 11. 

7 CutTrrr delb Sera reports the Lega mutative to collect signatures against the building 
of the new mosque m a Milanese neighbourhood using interchangeably the terms 
‘referendum* and 'collection cd signatures'. thus implicitly legitimizing the initiative 
as a democratic acraan (*I6S). 

8 The Catholic Church has rbyed an imf*>nanr role in Italian politics in the $\isrwar 
penud, securing overwhelming import for the former Christian Democrat Tarty 
(Lfemocrazu Cnsrnna) m rural areas. When the DC collapsed from a senes of 
cimipciun scandals in the early 1990s. the Catholic Church lost its powerful ally m 
demesne politics bui connnued to exert important influence over pan of the elec' 
rurale Moreover, the Church's vidunrary sector has played an important and active 
role in assonng huh documented and undocumented immigrants, regardless of their 
religttius faith, in the past decade. 

9 Hcrlirconi. at a boding to journalists in Berlov. prated Western civilization as 'supc* 
ncu* to Islam aivJ urged Europe to ‘reomstmitr itself rai the basis of its Christian 
roots' {Steven Erlanger. fmenunmal Herald Tribune, 27 September 2C01 (article 
published aUo in electronic form in: http://www.giobulpulicy.ctfg/wsc/aiialysU/ 
0927beihi.him (accessed 30 November 2004)). 
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8 The Muslim community and 
Spanish tradition 

Maurophobia as a fact, and 
impartiality as a desideratum 

Ricard Zapata'Barrero 


Introduction 

In Spain, whenever the members of a Mutlim community want to construct a 
mosque in u city, a deep-seated and immediate reaction cd neighbourhood 
protect begins, generally supported, or at least not hindered and/or rust 
contradicted, by local authorities. Tlie aftitt&Je of local authorities towards die 
issue of Muslim residents can be summed up by their recognition of the exis¬ 
tence of a place cd worship on private premises (private I tomes, community 
centres, etc.) and then reluctance to recognize the need to give Muslims the 
public visibility enjoyed by the Catholic Church (Moreras, 1999; 2C03). The 
management of this issue of recognition almost always constitutes a landmark 
(or political authorities and citizens in any account dealing with die way 
Spam o handling die (latter-day) Muslim presence in its territory. Invariably, 
public opinion polls on these topics reveal that the majority of Spanish citi¬ 
zens link then opposition to immigrants in general and to the Muslim 
community in particular, especially the most numerous one. the Moroccan 
community (P&ez-Diaz tt dl.. 2004). It is a fact that in Spain Muslim and 
Islamic issues have appeared in die public sphere with rather rigid images 
attached to them Almost all the negative immigration news is rebted to die 
Muslim community. 

It is also a reality that the Spanish identity, like die European one bit with 
many more historical points of reference, lias been built in opposition to the 
picture id the Muslim m general and the Moroccan in particular, considered in 
pejorative terms as 'the Moor' ('el nuW). Yet nobody can deny that Spanish 
tradition cannot be understood without die Islamic legacy and cultural heritage. 
How is Spain managing die fact dial a historical stereotypic picture of the Mix* 
is governing public opinion and political arguments ! How can Spam fight 
against this deep-noted negative perception of die Moots without threatening 
its national identity as expressed through its citizens? How should Muslims 
express their self-identity in a Spanish society and polity which has a public 
discourse that refuses to recognize its own Islamic tradition, diat assumes that 
Islam belongs to 'a historical anomaly'? In accordance with the general frame¬ 
work of this lxx>k. I contend that diese questions and dieir potential answers 
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will give us the main distinctive element to contribute to the debute on multi' 
cultural citizenship in Europe. 

Let me begin with the pretnne diat these questions have to a common point 
of analysis the lmk between the Muslim community and Spanish tradition. 1 
argue that there are actually two ways of answering these questions: one diat 
says that Islam is an anomaly to the Spanish historical process (something 
abnormal that remained for eight centuries!), something alien to our cultural 
tradition and identity; and the oilier which establishes dial Islam belongs to our 
cultural tradition jus d identity. Depending on which focus we follow, we will 
have different sources of production of political arguments. The first focus tends 
to see two separate traditions dual have been historically at odd*. It will tend to 
follow a political discourse that stresses what is different between die Muslim 
and Spamth traditions, what separates the two traditions. The second focus will 
defend the theory that there is one tradition (rather dian two) that lias histori¬ 
cally converged. It demonstrates diat Spam is the only Western European 
context in which the IsLimtc tradition developed a cultural society and a polit¬ 
ical system dvat lasted centuries. Spain is die only country in Western Europe to 
have been Isbmized foe so long (we know diat die Balkans and Sicily were also 
Manured). This focus dius gives nse to a political discourse emphasizing what is 
common (Roque, 2003). 

My argument in this chapter is that Spanish public discourse tends to 
follow the first ’route' as a heuristic framework for political arguments, 
whereas I will defend the second ’route' as a desirable interpretative frame of 
reference for producing political arguments Islam in Spain is not a new 
reality dial citizens are discovermg. but a historical fact dun people tend to 
repress, in almost Freudian terms. In dus light, it is possible to incorporate die 
Muslim legacy into the tradition of Spanish citizenship withuut threatening 
Spanish identity. 

The chapter is divided into five sections. In the first section I piesent my 
focus, contending diat there is a MftmfAoUl in Spam diat has been 
constructed throughout history and that dus picture is not a contingent fact but 
a substantive element of the process of Spanish identity building, without 
which Spanish citizenship cannot be understood. Historically, diere Is a parallel 
ptoceas between die construction of a negative perceprion of die 'Moor' and the 
ptoceas of building the Spanish identity. In che second section 1 describe die 
mam social events that transform what I will call 'contact zones' between die 
Muslim i.mimimity/institutions and Spanish citizens into 'conflict zones'. In the 
diird section 1 will summarize die mam legal framework regulating die relation* 
ship between Muslims and die state, established ui Spun in 1992. In die fourth 
section I discuss die mam elements dial characterize the Spanish discourse on 
the Muslim presence, concentrating mainly on evidence from die media, tradi¬ 
tion and politics. Finally, in the fifth section, and to a concluding argument, 1 
will argue foe the need to think of impartiality as a criterion of justice and as die 
mam approach to treating Muslims from our European perspective. Spam could 
provide an example to follow. 
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The focus: Maurophobia as an aspect of the Spanish identity 
and the revival of 'Hispanidad* 

MiuropluAua b DOC a contingent fact characterizing Spain in the face of 
Muslim imnugrants, but a substantive feature cf Spanbh traJition. The question 
is, dven, how to deal with this Mauruphobia without threatening Spanbh iden¬ 
tity! I believe that dus matter also lias a European dimension, Kit I will limit 
my argumentation to the Spanish context. We cannot understand the citizens' 
perception of - and attitude against - the Mortxcan community m Spam only 
ui terms of sociological and political variables and without historical arguments. 
Indeed, rise latter is the most appropriate focus to construct explanatory argu¬ 
ments relating to citizenship, die Muslim question and multsculturaltstn in 
Spain. Tradition matters in Spain, and it is at the forefront of most pobcies 
concerning the Muslim community. 

In dus section I will argue that it is not exactly Islamophobia or 
religiuus/cultural racism that exists in Spain, but Mduruphotal (phobia of die 
Moors). From this viewpoint, the questions lie ad mg dve chapter can be speci¬ 
fied: why dib Maurophobta if public spaces are historically pocked with die 
Muslim presence - even our language b replete with words coming from Arabic, 
most of our family names have an Arabic origin, and our regional division of 
Spain into seventeen communities has its historical source in die Mifibtt division 
of Spain! 1 Still today, the tnwiitional picture b perpetuated in schools through 
history textbooks dut consolidate the idea of Muslims versus Christian* and die 
negation of die 'mon/ (Navarro, 1997). One of the reasons for dib 
Maurophobta o surely that Spain is the only Western European country to have 
belonged to the Islamic area of influence The negation of any Muslim signifi¬ 
cance can thus be explained as some sort of historical revenge (Bernal, 2C02). 

This historical iconography of the Moors belong* to Spanish tradition smee 
die period oi the Reconqmsfci or Recutiquest. when the Spanish Queen Isabel 
and King Ferdinand, known as the Catholic King*, using mainly Christian argu¬ 
ments, expelled the Muslims (together widi dve Jews and the gypsies) from 
Spain in 1492. The presence of die kingdom of Al Andalus over eight centuries 
(from 711 to 1492) finished ui fact in 1609 with the expulsion of dve monscos 
(that b, Muslims who converted to Christianity and stayed in Spain after the 
Reionpmlu; today we would call diem ’Spaniards of Muslim origin’). If this b 
die beginning, ocher phases of Spanish history contribute to dus negative 
picture of die Mooes. E. Martin Corrales (2C02a), in an excellent work tracing 
dib historical construction of the Moors, reminds us diat the propaganda of the 
Reomjwntd worked to disqualify and satanue die Islamic religion. As well as 
empluisinng some edinic and physical characteristics of diese believers, it 
alluwed for die formation of a curput of stereotypes and clearly degrading 
cliches (depicting diem as impure, treasonous false, evil, perfidious, cruel, 
cowardly, lewd etc.). The process of negative construction c4 the image cf the 
Muslims intensified from die sixteendi to eighteenth centuries, when Muslim 
corsairs filled the ports of dve soudvem Mediterranean widv Christian slaves 
(Martin Corrales. 2001). 
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Tlie unxilved problem* of Hispano-Moroccan rebliiim (piracy frtun die 
region of die Rif, attacks on Ceuta and Mellila - will today Spanish enclaves in 
Mimxcu. let me say. die equivalent of British Gibraltar - and on die fishing 
busts that operated along the Saharan coast, among other*} were the pretest fur 
liberal Spain to embark on the African War erf 1860. in which the Moroccans 
were described as vile, lewd monkeys, dogs, gangsters, etc. By then, die 
European powers had decided the distribution of the African continent (fctro, 
1994). Tlie Conference of Algecira* in 1906 marked the beginning of the phase 
trf die Franco-Spanish Ftotectorate of 1912. Tlie illusion of a 'civilian# peaceful 
penetration* (Martin Corrales, 2C02b) was very ephemeral, ** die Spanish defeat 
showed. Again, we see die most degrading descriptions of enemies considered as 
the 'new barbarian', as simple savages. As the Spanish troops were imposing 
their dominion in Morocco, direct contact between colonized and colonizer put 
the Utter in a better position as regards know-how. The submissive Moroccan, 
who apparently ceased to Ur a threat, became the object of mockery: die savage of 
an earlier period gave way to die peasant frightened and astonished by die tech¬ 
nology and die fashions introduced by die Spaniards. However, the resounduig 
Spanish defeat in Annual suppc&ed the resurgence of die most horrifying images 
of Moroccans. In thts regard, Martin Corrales (2002a) brings together about SCO 
pictures dial exemplify the Spanish mental universe regarding die Moors. 

After this period, the outbreak of die Civil War caused the bipolamatiun of 
the image of the Moroccans. The republicans, socialists, communists, anarchists 
and peripheral nationalists depicted the Moroccans enlisted on die pro-Franco 
side in die most terrible way: treasonous, cruel, cowardly, drunken, godless, 
mercenary, greedy, sodomites and rapists. In contrast, the triumphant Francocsis 
muJe official the respectful and paternalistic image erf die Mutoccan. However, 
once the Protectorate was bade in place, a new image was bom: that of die 
'monto bueno' (die 'good little Moor'), primitive, ingenuous, likeable, who etied: 
'Piimi, I am your miff} (fnend)* (Valenzuela, 2002). But this picturesque 
Oriental wave did not last lung. 

Tlie participation of Moorish troops on die pro-Franco side against die 
Republic revived, then, die stereotypes of brutality, but diis time from die Left. 
Tlie Right hud to invent myths, such as die community erf belief in God of 
Moroccant and Franco supporters, to justify the rvsott of seeking military aid 
from the Saracens. 2 Tlie still vivid memory of die war in the Rif and the jxirt 
played by Moorish regular soldiers in the Civil War reinforced a very negative 
perception irf the Moroccans ui the munis of die losers. 

Symbolically, dien, it is meaningful that the Spanish identity has been codi¬ 
fied as a negation of diis historical debt, since die Sephardic Jews were ex|ielled 
from Spain at tlie same tune as die Muslims and gypsies, in tlie symbolic year of 
1492, the official date of the beginning of the conquest of America and die 
global expansion of Spanish Catholicism and mesuanism (indeed the fust 
global politics even conducted). The politics of the so-called Catholic Kings has 
many elements of wliat today we would refer to as ethnic cleansing. Behind this, 
die re b also the politically constructed idea of Hopdriutirf. developed at the 
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beguuimg of die twentieth century, precisely to counterweigh the law of die 
bl colonies In Amend (particularly Cuba in 1898). This idea of Hnpun/daJ 
was also used under die Franco regime (1940-1975) ici refer ro a community of 
people linked together by luiguistic and religious criteria. Within this frame¬ 
work, HupumJjJ was clearly used politically to build a culturally homogeneous 
society and the discourse of exclusion. 

Why tills historical del* With Jews ai>J not with Muslims? If we consider the 
criterion of colonul del*, there is no reason why Filipinos are included and not 
Moroccans as a nationality of preference in Spanish immigration law and die 
citizenship code (Zapata-Barrero, 2C03b), as Morocco was one of the last 
Spanish protectorate* (1912-1956, but until 1975 for die Spanish Sahara). 
Neither does geographical proximity work, if we compare die distance between 
Spain and Morocco with that of Spam and South America. Language affinity 
may work as a criterion if we consider the nationality preferences m the Spanish 
citizenship code, but it does nut justify why Pole*, with whom Spam lias no 
historical ties, language affinities or geographic proximity, are favoured over 
Moroccans in the process of recruitment of workers. The only factor explaining 
dib Spanish protectionism against Morocco is the bilateral conflict arising from 
die colonial period. since historically there lias been permanent conflict 
between Morocco and Spain for the control of the Sahara, and the historical 
collective construction of the stereotype 'Moor* as somebody suspicious, physi¬ 
cally dirty and pestilential, ugly and potentially criminal. 5 If we accept that in 
any selection process diere is always an evaluation and a social model, die 
Lunent management of immigration contributes to building a Spanish historical 
memory lor selecting those 'good* and 'IxkJ' immigrant* following one or both of 
die following criteria: language and/ot religion. These are the two basic pillars 
of the Spanish discourse of exclusion. We can theiefure conclude that language 
and religion are the most tangible element* of Spanish tradition. 

Since El Ejido in February 2COO, but surely aho as a consequence of 11 
September 2001 in New York and even 11 March in Madrid, anJ mure recently, 
die bombings ui London (7 and 21 July) diere lias been an explicit and intentional 
policy favouring Central and Eastern European immigrants and South Americans 
over Moroecanx Moroccans were until recently die most numerous foreign nation¬ 
ality m Spam (ahjut 21.8 per cent of the foreign peculation), followed by 
Ecuadorians. who accounted foe 7.6 pel cent (Zapata-Barren*. 2003a). although 
the Latest statistics (2C04) show diat Ecuadorians have turjxttsed Moroccans. It b 
also apparent that the fust bilateral agreements lor sending immigrant workers 
were made with Ecuador and Poland. The only kgical explanation fur diis policy b 
origin and Christian identity; that b. die protection of the Spanish identity (CXr 
Lucas, 2C02a; 2C02b) against those viewed as potential ’cultural invaders', even as 
a new .Arab invasion (Mateo Dieste. 2C02), a re-Islumiratam of Spurn (Martin- 
Muftuz, 1996 Bulla. 1996: 94-105) and Europe (among odiei*. Vertovec and 
Peach. 1997; Akiyyad and Ototells, 2C03). It is revealing dial die 2C02 report by- 
SOS Racism gave, for die first time, ample coverage to 'Islumophobta' as one of the 
uicreasing typologies of structural racism ui die near future in Spoiic 
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To conclude. we can say that diere b a historical Spanish tradition of 
Mauruphobia that b present in social and political discourse, and is used to 
legitimate citizens’ actitixles against Muslim immigration in Spain. This Spanish 
identity building is abo nourished by media which constantly remind us dial 
the most negative news is related to Muslim presence and practice. Islam has 
historically been excluded from the furtnatiun oi the (iKheo-Ghnstian Spanish 
identity in which the formation of a Christian W has been opposed to an 
Islamic ’odiei’ (Martin-Mufioz, 1996: 14). The process of Mam nation of Spain 
through the presence c4 Muslim immigrants b abo driven by the Spanish 
authorities which draw on diese historical stereotypes to restrict die public 
space available to die Muslim community, forcing its members to close in on 
themselves and search for dieir own identity, since die identity of Spanish citi¬ 
zenship is not open to diem. 4 In this situation, the construction cf Muslim 
facilities acquires vital importance, as docs the Muslim ptesence m schoob and 
the redesigning of cemeteries to allow fur Muslim funeral rites. We will discuss 
diese issues in die next section. 


Social events: ‘contact zones' between the Muslim community 
and Spanish institutions and citizens as 'conflict zones' 

The case of otatones and mosques for the Islamic popubtion b familiar to 
everyone, anJ many will take it as the only aspect umier consideration in the 
process of multiculturalbm we are witnessing in Europe (Zaputa-Barrero. 
2034b). However, there are abo cases of confrontation ('conflict zones') diat 
arise as a resulr of failure to allow religious identities to be manifested in public 
space. I am referring to die issue of the heaJscarf, France being die illustrative 
case (see conttibutions in this volume, especially chaps. 4 and 9). Recently, new 
issues have arisen in Ranee that come under the same category, such as die 
establbliment of schedules in municipal swimming pools (oi Muslim children. 
Each of dvese situations b very different to the odier, but they all share the 
feature dial there are 'contact zones' between the two religious traditions (die 
Catholic and die Islamic) that tend to turn uito 'conflict zone s'. 5 The reasons 
for dus process of change from contact to conflict zooes are different in different 
European ctxintrtes, but diere are many similat issues dial deserve attention, 
since they constitute the 'European appiuach' to multicultural citizenship. 6 
Spain is a context in which these categories of conflict zones are entering die 
social agenda and have been |x>liticized since 2000. 

It is true diat we cannot say diat a conflict ames every lime tiiere is contact 
between a Spanish citizen and an immigrant of Moroccan origin, Uit taken collec¬ 
tively it c» on the wfiole frequent fur the Muslim community to have serious 
ptublems to practise its culture and religion within a public space originally created 
and occupitxi by ncei-Mutlim citizens (Z-^xita-Barreto. 2C02). In short, we are 
faced with what B. Parekh (2CC0) would qualify as a structural problem of multi- 
culturalhm. 7 As G. Martin* Mufioz argue* (2003: 38) there b a tendency* to ukmtiiy 
Muslims loc what they are (dieir religious affiliation) rudirr than by what diey ikj 
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(flue a, work like any other citizen). li we consider die main social events to have 
occurred over the Itot three years (2QD2-2C04) we can say dial Mauruphobia really 
ex&ts in a society duit always transfonn* any contact zone Into a conflict ant 

Indeed, one of die channels where dib picture ts produced and given feed¬ 
back is in the media which, consciously or unconsciously, convey at least three 
negative pictures of Muslims that serve to legitimate racist and xenophobic atti¬ 
tudes: die Moroccans are linked to Bin L*Jen and axe potentially criminal and 
uispire immediate distrust; Arabic people are opposed to democracy by naiure 
because their Muslim practice violates the most elementary liuman rights; and 
finally, as a corollary, Islam is identified with barbarism (Valenzuela, 2003: 224). 

In 2002, the annual report of SOS Racum drew attention for live first lime to 
a new and growing type of racism in Spain: Islamophobia. This process is due to 
an expansion of the visibility of Muslims in public spheres (Muteras. 1999). The 
majority of conflict zones are related to Islamic community facilities, such as 
mcbques or oratories. Generally, local audiunties, instead of managing conflicts 
impartially, directly adipc an 'urvJerstandmg' position towards the local tnhabi- 
tan is, no dout* because of die electoral cost of defending the Muslims* claims 
One type of administrative action to contribute to these limits to Muslim public 
expression is to extend planning permits excessively. Other problems are related 
to refusals to grant trading permits for Muslims' shopt* or even, as was the case in 
Alicante, sending administrative inspectors only to Moroccan stores and then 
closing diem, with the support of the local people. 

Over die period 2C02-20Q4 there have been ac least four kinds of conflict zone: 
mosques. Muslim dsc$w, cemeteries arid racist attacks. In 2003, for instance, if only 
duee xenophobic attacks (one is one too many, of course, but in comparison with 
other actions, it is few) against Muslim facilities (mosques) were repotted by 
9DS Racism (two in Catalonia and one in Madrid), twelve cases of opposition to 
die opening of a mx*fuc have been identified. Use most important one, because 
it acquired social and political notoriety beyond the local context, was in a 
small seaside town near Barcelona called Premia de Mar, where an organized 
neighbourluxxl community pressurized local authorities dirough social protest and 
forced diem to rescind die planning permit they liad granted. The mosque was 
eventually moved from die original site in the town centre to one m die outskirts. 
The resolution of the conflict zone really has a symbolic dimension: religious 
practice is publicly recognized through the concession of planning permission to 
build a mtoque, but in die outskirts; licit ts. far away from the citizens' gaze. Premia 
de Mar has been used, and it ts still used, to evidence and a symbol in social and 
political arguments. Other structural conflict zones include cemeteries and halal 
food, hut they give rise to a less intensive reaction from citizens chan mosques. 


Relationship between the Muslim community and the state: 
legal framework 

Spain b one of the few European countries which has readied an agreement 
widi religious communities regulating their activities and dielx visibility within 
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society (the three religious communities concerned ate the Islamic, the 
Evangelist and Protestant, and the Jewish). The agreement with the Muslim 
community is une of tlic must liberal in Europe. Tim legal framework was 
drawn up in 1992, coinciding with the 5COth anniversary of the culmination of 
the KectmqutUJ (another example of huw tradition orientates cunent munigrant 
policies). Foe Spuin tlus Acuenlo de Ccopennidn enm? d Esfcidu EsfurioJ y la 
Comuurin aftbnicu de Espurui (signed in Madrid on 28 Apnl 1992, and promul¬ 
gated as Law 26/92 oti 10 November) represents a norma (nation of die situation 
With Muslims, a political will to tight die wrong whereby they were categori¬ 
cally expelled horn Spain and Spanish history. It is tlie fust legal norm since 
M92 which gives the Islamic religion a legal status (BotrAs and Menmsi, 1997). 

Before describing its main contents, we should stress that one of die first 
difficulties encountered by the state was the lack of an interlocutor representing 
the whole Mudim community. In order to present a single legitimate represen¬ 
tative, the two main federations of associations, the FEERI (Federaci6n 
Espafiola de Em i Jades Rebgtosas Islimicas, 1989) and die UCIDE (Uni6n de 
CmiunidaJes IsL&micas de EspaAa, 1991) were obliged to Join forces. In spite of 
discrepancies between them (Mocilla, 2003), they created the Islamic 
Commission of Spain (Common Isl&mica de Espana or C1E) widi the atm of 
negotiating with the state. Theie were many disagreements during the negotia¬ 
tions and several situations of deadlock, especially due to the undiffeientiatcd 
treatment they wete given and the states refusal to give special treatment to 
one religious community widi regard to the odiers (Moulla, 2033: 323). The 
agreements widi die odier religious communities are practically the same, m 
spile of their having different religious needs. 8 

Beyond these initial difficulties, the agreement has Lven viewed as the basis 
of a twofold primary recognition. First, that religion is a vital component for 
integration. It b. then, important to focus on the agreement as a first step 
towards a politics of religion and community (Vertovec and Peach, 1997). and 
as a politics of integration. Second, the agreement with the Muslim community 
b the lirst official recognition in Spain dial Islam lias a 'firm foundation' 
('notorio anatjp') t on equal terms with other confessions, in wlut can be 
regarded as the beginning of a recognition of die religious plurality of Sjuui, 
usually seen as exclusively Catholic. In bodi cases, and following the fucui of 
the chapter, die agreement lias an impact on die Spanish tradition, which is 
beginning to be mote permeable to odier rebgiuut traditions. 

Use contents of the agreement deal largely with the recognition of tradi¬ 
tions, such as: provision of religious needs in public buildings and legal 
protection of mosques; status for Islamic religious leaders and imams, widi die 
determination of specific rights derived from the exercise id their religious func¬ 
tion. personnel in key areas such as social security; authority to perform civil 
marriages in accordance with Islamic ritual; tax relief for religious activities; 
regulation of religious festivities in the workplace; prescription of halal food; the 
right to create an area within existing cemeteries for Muslims, and even to 
create dseu own cemeteries; die possibility of setting up Muslim schools at all 
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educational leveb and live possibility of Muslim students receiving religious 
education in public schools; and collulxsratiun with die state foe die conserva¬ 
tion and promotion uf die historical and artistic heritage of Main 

These highly advanced and liberal-minded measures have received much 
comment and criticism. Tlie meat pertinent evaluation is that the agreement 
rest* on a virtual framework withuut funding or any real possibility of imple¬ 
mentation. It b a sort of architectural plan that lacks the materials it needs to 
become a building Today there b a large gap between reality and the contend 
of die agreement, which is used in practice as die main justification for claims 
in the relationship between die Muslim community and die state. If, at tlie 
beginning, dsere was a high level of expectations, we are now in a phase of 
some uncertainty. Between die twxi federations that make up the Islamic 
Commission erf Spain, there are no longer mere discrepancies, but rather there 
is an outright hostility in the form of competition to control the whole commu¬ 
nity. Tlus situation of lack of co-operation lias blocked any possibility of 
implementing some articles erf die Agreement (Moteras. 20D3). There is a 
serious fragmentation of the Muslim community, rind competition between its 
factions to get projects financed and to extend dieir control beyond die local 
and regional scale. Naturally, dus slows down any initiative aimed at a greater 
presence in die public sphere. 

The state tench to see the agreement as something marginal, and may be 
much more concerned with the link between the Muslim community and the 
rise of Islamic fundamentalism, since many of die Islamic terrorists who have 
been identified live in, or have some link widi, Spanish territory. We may now 
be experiencing the beginning of a new phase after the eight years of right-wing 
Popular Party government and tlie victory of die Socialist Party in March 2CC4. 
What we can say b that some government measures that are currently under 
way indicate a certain amount of gradual implementation of the 1992 agree¬ 
ment. We can quote two new initiatives that are, at the time of writing, at the 
ministerial erffice and undergoing public discussion. The first is die inclusion 
widun the Spanish lax system of tlie possibility of choosing the religious confes¬ 
sion for wluch a percentage of uicome tax b to he earmarked (Bastante, 2004a). 
Up to now, die two options available to taxpayers were die Cadiolic Church 
and MKtal work. Other religious communities had no possibility of public recog¬ 
nition in the tax system. Thu b a real move forward towards equal treatment of 
religiout communities in Spain and impartiality as a guiding criterion for 
managing religious pluralism (see the last section of tlie chapter). 

Tlie oilier new governmental initiative u aimed at regulating the figure of 
die imam, since alter die terrorist attacks in Madrid on 11 March 20M diere b 
serious suspicion and evidence of the existence o! uncontrolled imams with a 
fundamentalist discourse towards the Muslim immigrant community and a solid 
and clandestine Islamic netwotk. Tlie ptesent government b aware that thb 
'mosque circuit* ('cncaito de Lis mctquifds*) requires utgent management by state 
institutions and political instruments. Two ways of regulating this 'circuit* and 
die figure of the imam ate currendy under discussion in Spain. One originates 
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from die Muslim community, and proposes Lianne schixils and universities as a 
way lii manage the Islamic educational curriculum and even in control the 
training tA unarm in Spain, thus incorporating Spanish contextual elements 
within the curriculum (at tlie moment tKe ina)oniy of imams are 'imported 1 ). 
The other proposal is to reach some sort of formula for financing the Muslim 
community through associations and supporting their mobilization, since 
financing communities is a very effective way to supervise diem. 9 

If, at the limning. just after die signing of die Co-operation Agreement, 
die Islatiuc Commission of Spain was die only body recognised by the state to 
regulate and manage the various aspects of Muslim practices in public and 
private life, such as die control of holy places, the training and selection of 
imuma, negotiations with entrepteneurs about work timetables, the mam 
Muslim festivities, even the control <A die production of halal food, dib fact b 
nowadays considered as a problem since most Muslim practices are performed 
outside the Islamic Commbston, the only interlocutor with die Spanbh state. 
One wtmders in what ways this Commission is representative of die interests of 
poorer, newer (and often undocumented) Muslim immigrants from North 
Africa. In a recent article in die newspaper La Vanguard id, 1. Ramos (2C04c) 
gives a very instructive description of the curttnl situation, synthesized in one 
of its headings: 'Lack of political will and confrontation between the two 
Islamic federations leave the Agreement void* ('Ld folia de tohmfcuf pofruoi > el 
enJreyiLmuenCi/ entre kb doi /ederuiiiones rsldmicos dejan el ucuenfc uicfo'). It is also 
a fact licit die difficulties in reaching partial agreements be tween the state and 
die Muslim community foster a political and social discourse that tends to 
engender further deadlock. 


The Spanish discourse on the Muslim community: media, 
tradition and political discourse, the interpretative framework 

When there is a social fear of an unknown community, citizens tend to search 
fur arguments to explain their feeimgs. These arguments help them to ratio* 
nalize their emotions. The arguments citizens currently find in die public arena 
pruicJpully come from the media, tradition and political discourse. The aigu- 
ment to be defended b not that Islam b a source <A social and political 
mitability, but rather that it b the perception that citizens have of Islam and 
the interpretation politician* tacitly follow that are the mam source of insta¬ 
bility. For instance, it b not die presence of a mosque in a city that provokes 
instability, but die perception diat citizens have of a mosque which transforms 
this previous contact zone into a conflict zone. Wlien dealing widi immigrants 
m general, and with Muslim workers in particular, we have to deal widi inter- 
putative situations. Objectivity becomes an empty word (see last part of 
Zapata-Barreto, 2C04b). 

We have alre^iy seen that the media tenJ to consolidate the perception of 
the Moroccan not only as somebody who is extremely different to us, that is as a 
non citizen, hut even as a person whose practices can endanger our values and 
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our current quality of life, that is. a* an anti-citizen. When live media try lo 
czirrec* tluv tendency, they are inti lived in go ui the other extreme and build an 
exotic kun of the Moroccan, clove to live Rousseauesque universe, as an uncivi¬ 
lised bui kind-natured human being, who remind* us of the philosophical 
discourses aftet ihe conquest of America in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries (Todorov. 1991). In reality, the public perception of Muslim immi¬ 
grants is much more based on media discourse than direct contact 
(Martfn-MuiV.:, 2003: 15). 

When vre speak id tradition we are confronted with two opposing 
approaches one establishing tivat Spanish tradition luis only a Graeco-Roman 
aivd Judaeo-Chrntian heritage, and tive otiver that includes also a third cultural 
heritage: the Arab and Islamic legacy*. The Spanish discourse, as we have 
already seen in the first section, has constructed a tradition drawing a negative 
(and even dangerous) picture of live Moroccan, synthesized in the figure of the 
Stoat. The mam line of this argument is that current Spanish tradition is the 
result of the Chris!un victory agamsc Muslim invasion. Muslim people are hy 
nature unable to be integrated into a society and a public sphere that b replete 
with Catholic customs. Tive Spanish public sphere b stTixturally Catholic. 

Many Jo not realize tivat when an imnugrant comes to Spain tive first 
concern s/he has b not about religion, hut work, health, school and home 
(Abu-Tarbush. 2C02: 57). We can even say that if citizens' values are post¬ 
material, Muditm* values are material rather than spiritual. Muslim people are 
religious in dveu everyday life, like Spanish citizens. Religion belong* mote to 
tive realm of custom and habit than to live conscious (and, I would say, militant) 
realm of belief. When an immigrant publicly affirms her/lus faith it may be a 
real concern, but there are also ingredients of social protest and a process of 
’reactive identity', tivat is an identity tivat is being constructed as a reaction 
against an 'other* who has created walb of separation. This is, we could say. the 
basic danger of an unsound management of the Muslim presence, and the main 
effects are to force Muslims to practise their rebgiuus identity within an ’invis¬ 
ible' and 'clandestine' sphere, with the consequence of a lack of public control 
of mosques and the process of re-bbmizjlton of Muslims living abroad 
(Fundauo )uume Bofill. 2004). 

Within this framework, political discourse in Spam, but surely also in Europe 
as a whole, instead of having a socializing and pedagogic effect, reproduces thb 
social imagery in a twofold course of action. Politicians not only avoid talking 
about immigration, 10 but when dvey do so, their discursive behaviour b alarmist 
and even contains populist components linking tive Muslim community to inse¬ 
curity. conflict and social instability. The reality b tivat in Spam there is an 
apparent absence of uvtegrationist politics, a lack id political will to include 
Muslims in the public sphere. As Martfrv-Muno: underlines, in an integration^ 
framework tivat favours the sentiment of social belonging, Islam could develop 
in Spain, and in general in Euiupe, without conflict. In the opposite case, it 
tends to turn into a closed and hostile space where Muslims search for their 
identity and their community (2003: 228). 
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Ii b important to stiett that, following die social agenda, immigration has 
been uicocporated into the political discourse of immigration at die expense of 
one specific edunc group: Moroccans. The case of El Ejido has been symboli¬ 
cally constructed as the extreme case of the dangers of multiculturalum 
(Zapata-Barrel u, 2003d) and of a lack of socialization (Zapata-Barrem, 2003c). 
It is multiculiuratbm seen in its most essentialut form (Modood, 2000), as an 
example of cultural and religious incompatibility (see fur further discussion. 
Spmner-Hulev, 2(W). Two years on. tlie situation is almost the same, but with 
one very imjwrtant difference: that b, die majority of muckers are no longer 
Monxcan, Ixit come from Central and Eastern Europe. If it was just a legal 
problem (die majority erf workers were undocumented), why replace the 
Moroccani with a different ethnic group? Tlie government’s reading of events b 
straightforward; teligion and culture matter. It is supposed, nut wt distand tng die 
Arab legacy in the Spanbh identity and disregarding no less dian eight 
centuries of coexistence, diat the culture of Morocco is much more distant than 
dut of Central and Eastern Europe. These cultural and religious criteria are not 
new, and have already been used for die formal selection of immigrants. It is 
even said diut it is not immigrant selection diat b taking place in Spam, Un 
really an ‘ethnic filter' and even a 'Darwinist jxslitics of immigration' (Ltiptt 
Garcfa, 2C03). These criteria are present not only in the Aliens Law but also in 
the Spanidi citizenship acquisition code, where there are seven nationality pref¬ 
erences: South Americans, Portuguese, Filipinos, Andorrans. Equatorial 
Guineans, Gibraltarians and Sephardic Jews. 11 

As we have already discussed in previous sections, language and religion are 
die only criteria to explain this shift in immigration management. In general 
terms, we would say diat in Spain the labour market attracts immigrants, but 
politics selects them using colonial and national identity criteria. In the 
management of its new multicultural society. Spam b currently at the beginning 
of some sort of HopanHaJ revival. 

As we have discussed above, dm HupcmidaJ is a political term that was 
created precisely to compose the whole Spanish area of influence, designating a 
linguistic (Spanbh) and religious (Cadvolic) community and creating a sense of 
belonging, to die exclusion of non*Spcumh speakers, adieists, Masons, jews and 
Muslims. The Franco regime (1940—1^75) reconstructed this term as a symbol 
of homogeneity and unity, as a cohesive society widi the slogan Lbui. Grande y 
Libre (One, Great and Free) (Gonzdlez Ant6n. 1997: 613). This HtiJhimJdJ was 
a political construction separating people ui a Mantcliaean fashion (Vila Selma, 
1966). Those following the regime were good citizens, those having some 
(republican) doubts about it were bad citizens. Tins political construction of 
Hujunxiad aimed to create die notion of die Hispanic race in order to obtain a 
sentiment of loyalty and patriotism. Patriot bin, race and religion were an explo¬ 
sive mixture that dominated the conservative political discoutse (and academic 
arena) foe the first liaU of die twentieth century (Gattia Mocentc, 1938), and 
this is die idea that was selected to frame the legitimate basis of the Francoist 
regime (Carbayo Abengfoar, 1998). 
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Thb binary logic *dU cxnis today, although with a rather different dimen* 
•linn. The Kkl citizen* are those who <k> not speak Spanish and hold beliefs 
utlver dun Cadvolic ones: Moroccans are die first candidate* and are constantly 
used in a political discourse dial remind* to of dm imagery of Hispumdid. 
Society's perception of immigration b usually that of Muslim* as a religious 
minority. Taking this link as a premise, there are conservative discourses on 
Eurcpean identity and European civilization that call on Christian traditions 
and politically construct Islam to die new bart^rum petite, as anti-European. 


Recuperating the notion of impartiality: an epistemological 
excursus to contribute to the European approach 

If we accept that a conflict in society should be seen as an element of socializa¬ 
tion (Stmmel. 2C03). we can say that in Spam we are engaged in a process of 
socialization between Spanish citizens and the Muslim community. But there b 
a great deal of work to do. Indeed, as those of any European country. Spanish 
citizens tend to consider Islam as a whole dvat is immutable in tune and static 
ui space (Baita, 19%: 17). Spanish identity is the most flagrant example of die 
fact that the European identity has been built in opposition to Islam. We 
cannot understand the 'European mental universe*, as a political and social 
entity, without its historical hostility against any Muslim form of expression 
( AlrayyaJ, 2003). In Sfxiin, die Muslim issue has an imaginary dimension that 
gaes far beytmd the quantitative reality (Martin-Mufioz. 2CX)3: 219). Today two 
mam stereotypes contribute to nourishing dib sort of historical snowball: die 
demographic invasion and die spectre of die Holy War. The Muslim presence 
in Eutope is related to one side of the politically constructed Clash of 
Civilizations, and multiculturalism in Spurn is seen as a conflict between models 
of society (one W'estem and the other Muslim) which are incompatible, smee 
dvese two main pillars which contribute to die Moorish stereotype are also at 
die origin of a constructed picture of dve Minimi as somebody wlvo b simply 
uicapahle of being integrated (Lopez Garcia, 2C03). 

It n nut that some of our values are direatened by dve Muslim presence, as in 
dve 1989 Rushdie affair, which raised die issues of freedom cd expression and 
liberal thought, or in the classical affair of the headscarf, a symbol cf repression 
(Baita, 1996: 150). but rather dve contrary: we are constantly threatening our 
values when dealing with the Muslim community, especially where die pres¬ 
ence of Muslims in the European public sphere b concerned (Vcrtovec and 
Peach, 1997). 

We have also to accept that dve practice of a religion is a factor of integra¬ 
tion for unmigrants coming from Muslim societies Islam cannot b? kept apart 
hum dve public sphere if all religions deserve equal treatment. Perhaps the 
notion of justice we can use as a criterion for evaluating die treatment of 
minutity grouj* is that of even-handedness (Catens, 2000) or, as I liave argued 
(Zapata-BarTeru, 2004b), we should recover T. Nagels notion of 'impartiality* 
(1991). 
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Ttve central idea is that an argument ts impartial when it can he applied in 
Jliferent contexts to solve similar conflicts. It is live only possible resource fur 
difficult caves admitting more than one legitimate interpretation 

On a theoretical level, it extent tally means that live argument 1 employ to 
legitinuie a dtscourse or a policy related to the management of multicultural 
situations (contact rones converted into conflict zones, we could say) must be 
the same for all the resident cultures and religions m a given territory. For 
example, if die basic structure of our society favours one particular religious 
practice over another, then an tm/MrUality problem exists in that structure. 

Impartiality is the form that an argument acquires to deny or defend a 
particular action, discourse or policy. I am talking specifically about die notion 
of impartiality defended by Nagel (1991) in an excellent wutk on the ethical 
bases of political theory. Starting with the premise dial two ot more points of 
view exist which must be reconciled, that of the individual and dial erf die 
collectivity, the impersonal demands are dsose that must govern the collectivity 
m order for it to have a public life. Tlus impersonal approach is dial which does 
not favour the point of view of any individual in particular, but of all. The clash 
between the personal and the imjsersonal positions is one erf live acute problems 
of our society. If. due to the design of the institutional structures, the two posi¬ 
tions cannot be reconciled because die goal of harmonious cohabitation of die 
collective and the personal points erf view b pursued without impartiality, then 
there b no hope of being able to accept any political order. Impartiality requires, 
then, die t«iMldliatk« of personal and impersonal thinking 

The way forward to reach this reconciliation b to recognise dial all people 
have a per* aval point of view duit can be different from our point of view. This 
recognition requires us to cultivate empathy, that b to say, to know how to sepa¬ 
rate our point of view and knowledge from the point of view of odvers; to know 
liow to leave aside our system of prejixiices and to understaxvd odier views and 
knowledge. Tlus is the ptocess of abstraction that Nagel calls die 'impersonal 
joint of view'. My argument is that tlus impersonal position should play a 
leading role in ortentuig policies foe the accommodation of Muslim communi¬ 
ties in Spam and Europe generally. From dus persjseciive most of die cnntnivetsies 
dvar take place on dve level of interpretation are due to the difficulty we have, 
being as we are prisoners of our jxrrsonal points of view, m being impartial in 
issues that directly or indirectly affect our daily life and limit our initial expecta¬ 
tions of life or. simply, the difficulty we experience when confronted with 
situations dial contnxiict dve values that articulate subjective points of view. 

Impartiality has an undeniably humanbt dimension (Nagel, 1991: 25). It 
unplies not only dust we give the same value to all attitudes (and cultural/reltguus 
practices) dial respect life, but also dvat die impersonal point erf view agrees 
with dve point of view of humanity. To deny impartiality is to suppress die 
human dimension in political dectstotu. We must, therefore, ask whedier our 
political institutions and structures, understood as prime distributors erf values, 
can justify their treatment of the procesi of multiculturalbm in general, and 
dut remit mg from dve Muslun presence in particular, duough imjsersunal values. 
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Since the politic jI management of die process of mulriculturalbtn on numerous 
occasions not only involves managing 'conflict semes’, but abo can itself generate 
conflicts, rise 'impartLibty rule’ says that dse principle* that legitimize a policy 
mint be capable of being accepted by all. Muslim unmtgrants and citizens alike. 
An 'impartial policy’ thus becomes a policy that includes all the possible points 
of view, a policy that is able to be justified from the impersonal point of view. It 
is important to stress that what we are asking here ts not whether the treatment 
our institutions are giving the Muslim community is right or wrong, Uu whether 
our Institutions and political structures are at die root of diis unequal treatment. 
The analysis of die Spunssh context readies us dial tradition matters m orientating 
die public discourse linking Muslims, citizens and multiculturalism, and that 
tradition is one of the main explanations of the partial treatment of different 
expressions of religious faith, since Spam demonstrates diat it gives more advan¬ 
tage* to Catholic 'points of view’ that to others when resolving conflict zones. 

Thus, the notion of impartiality applied to the management of the Muslim 
community and multiculturalism lias three meaning: first, it means dial all 
cultures and rebgiutis must have the same opportunities, in die sense dial polit¬ 
ical action must not benefit one culture/religton more dtan another; second, 
dial it doG not favour any culture/religion in particular; and finally, applying 
die Rawlsian approach to justice to these matters, dial it does not worsen the 
situation of those who are already at a disadvantage, where the disadvantage is 
very close to the notion of 'difference* (Wieviotka. 2001), that is skin colour, 
ongm, religion and so on. 

This impartiabty principle has to be considered as die result of a process. In 
die Spanish context, we would say dial although before the (lattet-day) arrival 
of Muslims in Spain there was a certain congruence between the personal 
points <A view and the impersonal points of view in the democratic form justi¬ 
fying our structures, principles and values, r*>w that the Muslim presence has 
been publicly recognized, this original impartiality becomes partial, as it favours 
die |xtaitiuns of the citizens over the Muslim community widi arguments that 
have much more to do with emotion and history than rationality and common 
sense. From dus point of view, die mam atgument receives a new meaning: die 
process of socialization between Spanish citizens and the Muslim community 
which explains the existence of conflict zones demands a process of social and 
political change to recover die 'loss of impartiality*. That is, our institutional 
stiuctures at such, the way we solve conflicts in particular, must return to the 
principle of legitimacy uidepeiidently of particular cultural/religxxis |x>ints of 
view. This may be one of die principles to lie incorporated within die debate on 
bicisin dial currently occupies die political forum. 

Notes 

1 Fur this huumcal legacy arvj the Muslim cogin of the Spanish identity in everyday 
life, ice. among others, Venvet (1993). 

2 After the rise of Islam in the Middle Agc\ and especially at the time of the CrusaJes. 
the uvird “Saracen* was extended to all Muslims. It was the current desagnatiivi among 
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the Christians in the Middle Ages for their Arab enemies. especially for the Muslims 
in Europe. 

J In addition to the tOuttntm week c A Manin Cocrales (2001; 2002a; 2002b). already 
mentioned, see also L6per Garcia <1996; 2C03), FIMAM (2002). B)t suggestive 
cum menu, see ako Vale nine la (2023). The successive works cd Mantn-Murtec (fee 
instance. 1994 and 2023) are abo devoted to this rc^ic See also the useful website 
belonging to the FLER1 (Federackki LspanoLa de EnoJades Religions blanucas. one 
of the two competing Islamic federations m Spain) called Webislam 
(http://www.webislani.ccm. accessed 14 September 2004). which lias as its mam 
obfective to promote (or restore) the Muslim presence m Spain (Osuna, 2002). 

4 This is nor to say the pnvate sphere is without conflict. There are some studies 
precisely concerned with how the culture of Islamic law cm be uuegrated into a host 
society which has different legal channels for managing civil conflicts (Boris and 
Menus&i, 1998). 

5 An extended discusswn of this general process in Spain can be fixind in Zapata* 
Barrera (2C04b). 

6 See different c<mmbut*jns sharing thr premise that annugratuxi is one of the explana¬ 
tory factor cA social and political change in Aubarel) and Zapata-Bartero (2003). 

7 See also the structural fbcus of on analysis of the process of multiculrurality applied 
to Spain in Zapata-Barren) (2004b). 

8 See various articles in hrrp://www.webislam. com and hctpd/www.verdeislam.com 
(occesacd 14 September 2004). especially the interview wwh M. Ahdussalam 
Lscudeio (1995) making a provisional appraisal after the signing of the <q£recment m 
1992. See jftsev, amoi^ others. Coca (1995). Luna Romero (2003), Moreras (1994. 
1999:85-97), Mutilb (2003). 

9 See. fur example, these newspaper articles: Ramus (2024a. 9 May; 2C04b. 18 April. 
2C04C 1« April). Sen (2004. 8 May). Bastante (2004b), Granda and Birbulo 
(2004), Webulam (2004, 13 May). 

10 See the repiirt by R. Zaputa- Barren) and C Adamuz under the aegis ci the Grup de 
Kecerca sohre Immigracm i InnovaciA Polftica (OR11I*) entitled Li jioliuC^oad dr la 
nromgracrt ilurant Id Ctsm^mya Jr U% riccc iwis muuiiTpds del 25 de mag drf 2C03. 
bundle 16 (aurnc Bofill. ClVauber 2003 (see hnpWwww.up^.ediVcpis/gnip (accessed 14 
September 2004). and the report by R. Zapata-Bancro and tlie Plorafurma per b 
Ciutadania i la CunvtvEncia, entitled Partus /c&ks. circa uns i tmiwgrunb EJ 
Cximmi dneuruu dels fxatki Juditio mbrz fmmigrA*k» durum la camjumxa dr Jes rlrrcmra 
axinn^urs dr Coidfiwiya d?l 16 dr nombt de 2003 (December 2003). See news 
paper reports m 24 December 2C05 in El Punt. Atuf and El Mundn among others 

11 According to the cunent legislation an nationality (Articles 17-26 of Spanish 
( Yenmm Law (Cddgn Cml), moat foreigners have lo be resident lor ten years to be 
able to request Spanish nationality. However, this is reduced to only two years fee 
those with a preferential nationality and. if they can claim scene historical link with 
Spanish nationality. yust one year. The eight 'year £ip in residence requirement is a 
glaring example cd selection tallowing national identity. On these matters, see the 
analysis cf the Spanish legal framework in Zapara-Bicrero (2023b). See also ihe 
special iisue of the Anilrs dr l a (Sated™ Francisco Sudrtz (2003). 
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9 Secularism and the 

accommodation of Muslims 
in Europe* 

Tariq M odood and Riva Kastoryatio 


Introduction 

Secubrwn ha* long been regarded us a settled, non-controversial feature uf 
Western societies. While a century or more of ultra-Christian wars more or less 
gave way to live principle agreed in the Treaty erf Westphalia erf 1648, Cujus 
regtii, ejus rdifiti (The religion of live prince & die religion of the people’)> 
namely diut die religion of the ruler was to be live religion of die state/country. 1 
this principle was subsequently chipped away at. Not only diJ toleration come 
to be seen in equally important but die Enlightenment of the eighteenth 
century in various ways challenged the Christian faith, die authority of the 
Cluirdi. and the promotion of a religion by die itate. Widi die militant 
rumple of the French Revolution, die secularist anti-Westphalian principle of 
die separation of Church rind state, of religion and politics, lias progressively 
become hegemonic. By the middle of die twentiedi century it was universally 
taken for granted in Western societies - one of die few principles that was 
tharcd by liberalism, socialism and most versions of nationalism - anJ thought 
to be one of the defining features <rf modernity. Moreover, die Westphalian 
ptiontiiing of territorial allegiance over doctrinal truth and allegiance to a 
community of co-believers lias been triumphant in die politic* of Western soci¬ 
eties. It lias nut been entirely without its challengers but the diallengers have 
been forms of secular internationalism such a* socialism or cutinopolitanism, 
rather dian religious communities or movements. 

Yet in the founding countries erf secularism, the ptmciple and its interpreta¬ 
tion in specific contexts have gradually been challenged on the grounds of 
religion in the last twenty, and especially in the last ten, years. This challenge, 
especially ui Western Europe, has been associated with die demand irf some 
newly settled Muslim peoples to seek institutional expression for dieir Muslim 
identity As this book lias shown, Muslims today are citizens or long-term resi¬ 
dents in many Western countries and are demanding institutional 
representation and recognition within these national societies. As Muslims are 
outside the long relationship between state and Qiurdi dial made Western 
national histories, diey do not always see the historical compromises uf the rela¬ 
tionships applied to dieir demand*. Rebtedly, Muslim* do not sometimes 
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appreciate ilie stresses and compromise* of that history and why their demands 
are sometimes me! with exasperation even hy some of their political allies. 
Nevertheless, Muslim claims for religious recognition in one form or another 
are, as the previous chaplets have demonstrated, central to multicultural 
debates. The truly democratic response to this unexjxrcted development 
requires that the principles and die institutional and juridical arrangements of 
secularism must be revisited. 


Varieties of secular states 

At die heart of secularism is a distinction between the public realm erf citizens 
and policies and the private realm erf belief and worship. While all European 
Union countries are clearly secular in many ways* interpretations and die insti¬ 
tutional arrangements diverge according to the dominant national religious 
culture and the difleting piuprcts of nation-state building and thus make secu¬ 
larism a 'particular' experience. This also applies to different forms of the 
Enlightenment rationalism. In Germany the Enlightenment philosophy 
(AuflcLbtmg) was not really against religion ifa m France* just as rationality was 
not against Protestant piety. The concern for equality it embodied consisted 
mainly of destroying the barriers between the clergy, die nobility, the muklle 
class and die peasantry (Muller, 1995). After the formation of the German 
state, the KuUuriusmp/ was. as in France, characterized by an effort to guarantee 
social cohesion by minimizing die role of die Catholic Church while limiting 
Protestant influence on politics as well. Yet in Germany, the religious freedoms 
granted to Catholics and Ludierans assumed a corporative nature, 'granting 
equal tights only to communities formed as corporations', recognized by the 
public law (Francois, 1993: 239). This can be seen in die West German (FDR) 
social democratic model, in which (while the most formidable social partners in 
governance were industrialists and trade unions), the churches too had a coqx>- 
ratist place, with die state collecting funds for them (voluntary taxes) and 
paying fur denomuiational teaching in schools out of general taxes. The 
churches have abo been important political actors at various times. For 
example, some Protestant churches were active in the protest movements that 
led to the tearing ifcswn of the Berlin Wall in 1989. 

British Enlightenment philosophers bke David Hume were sceptical about 
die lupematuralislic claims of religion, which they fell should be subject to the 
claims of empirical science, but were not hostile to religion as such, which diey 
thought had useful sex*til functions such as a practical vehicle for the acquisi¬ 
tion of morality. Moreover, die monarchical church in Britain, the Church of 
England, had much less social or political power than the Cadiolic Church in 
some countries. Hence diere was no reason for a rxfical attack on the role of 
die Established Church in Britain. In other countries, whether within the 
Cadiolic sphere, sixh as Ireland and Poland, or outside it as in die case of 
Denmark and Greece, the national church was a source of resistance against an 
occupying power and so played a political role tliat was welcomed by many 
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nationals and wluch too meant that radical secularism lacked support m those 
countries and few castigated the Church as anti-enlightenment, as 'infamy'. 
Hence, tlvere ate a number of churches within the EU states that have or 
recently had, formally or mfnrmally, a national political rule. Of course that 
does not mean that they axe not secular states. It means that countries such as 
England, Denmark and Greece believe that secularism is compatible with 
liaving state or 'established* churches. These and other states, such as the 
Netherlands and Germany, extensively support denominational schtuls, or 
denominational worship and lemons in schools, out of puhlic funds. This ts not 
because dsese societies are more religious than France or other members of the 
EU. In England, there ts an established church, about a quarter of all schoul 
pupili are taught In state-funded religious schools and yet England b one of the 
most secular societies in Eutupe. measured in terms ii worship, personal reli¬ 
gious affiliation and theistic belief (De Graaf anJ Need. 20CO). The case of 
England suggests a distinction between state and societies which can be used 
further to illustrate that secularism can take different, even contradictory, forms 
m contemporary, liberal democratic societies. 

On the ocher side of the Atlantic, the US Constitution empluisues the 
'protection of religious diversity as a value* (Schuck, 2C03). The United States 
lias as iu Fust Amendment to the Constitution that thete shall be rtt estab¬ 
lished church; there is wide support for this and in the last few decades there 
has been a tendency amongst academics and jurists to interpret the 
Church-state separation in continually mote radical ways (SandeJ, 1994; 
Hamburger, 2002). Yet. as b well known, not only is the United States a deeply 
religious society, with much higher levels of church attendance than in Western 
Europe (Greely, 1995), but there is a strong Protestant, evangelical fumbmen- 
talism that b rare in Europe. This funJamentalism <k>es not necessarily dispute 
the 'no establishment clause' in the Constitution but is one of the primary 
mobdiring forces in US politics and it ts widely claimed that it decided the pres¬ 
idential election of 2C04. Tlie churches in question - mainly white, mauily in 
die South and Midwest - campaign openly for candidates and parties, indeed 
raise large sums of money for politicians and introduce religion-bused issues into 
politics, such to positions on abortion, HIV/AIDS, homosexuality, stem-cell 
research, prayer at school anJ so on. It lias been said that no openly avowed 
atheist has evet been a candidate fur the White Home and that it would be 
impossible fur such a candidate to be elected. It is not at all unusual for politi¬ 
cians - in fact, for President George W. Bush, it is most usual - to talk publicly 
about their faith, to appeal to religion and to hold prayer meetings in govern¬ 
ment buildings. On the other hand, ui establishment Britain, bishops sit in the 
tipper chamber of the legislature by right and only the senior archbishop can 
crown a new head of state, the monarch, but politicians rarely talk about their 
religion. It was noticeable, for example, dial when Prime Minister Blair went to 
a summit meeting with President Bush to discuss aspects of the Iraq War in 
2C03, die US media widely repotted that the twxi leaders had prayed togedier. 
Yet Prime Mtnoter Blair, one of die most openly professed and active Christians 
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ever CD hold that of hie, refused to answer question* on this Issue from tire 
British media on his return, saying it was a private matter. The British state tnay 
luve an established church but the beliefs of the Queen s First Minister are his 
own concern. 

France draws the distinction between Stale and religion differently again. 
Like the United States, there is no state church, but unlike the United States, 
die state actively promotes the privatization erf religion. While m the United 
States organized religion m civil society is powerful and seeics to exert uifluence 
un the political process, French civil society ikies not cany signs or expressions 
uf religion. Although live transition to the Republic rind to secularism swept 
away religion from die public space. paradoxically it maintained a religious 
vocal ml ;uy to express the sacred character of the Republic. Tins b partly a 
reflection of historical debates about whether a public order is possible without 
die support that religion gives to the promotion of moral virtues such as truth- 
telling and fellow-feeling for others. It has. for example, led moralists like 
Rousseau to argue dial a puhltc order must take over one of die traditional func¬ 
tions of religion, die production of social virtues and re>i«onsiblc conduct^ and 
so must go beyond legislation and law enforcement and seek to prodixe virtuous 
citizens. As a matter of fact the Republic, called 'the oldest daughtet of the 
Church', lias for some a holy character. Qaude Nicolet lias pointed to the reli¬ 
gious metaphors used in the establishment of moral tules and of how the 
Republic has been described as an Enlightenment Church 1 Nicolet, 1995). 
Even Renan, in lus famous lecture on die nation, spoke of 'die Jacobin Church' 
and defined it as a secular religion. When the republicans (secularists) defeated 
die anti'republicans (defenders of religion in public life) the representatives of 
die Church became civil servants, exercising certain functions allowed by the 
state, sometimes on behalf of the state. The state confers institutional legal 
status on the Catholic clergy, die Protestants of the National Federation of the 
Protestant Churches of France, and to the Jews governed by the Consistory 
created under Najxsleon. Yet all references to religion disappeared from the 
public arena: ita symbols, for example^ were removed from die walls of public 
welfare hospitals. Public vocabulary also was secularized by using the adjective 
'civil' in expressing the fundamental Kinds tn society: 'civil order’, 'civil state', 
'civil right’, 'civil marriage', 'civil burial*. Tims, 'civil' replaced die holy 
(Nicolet, 1995). While the Constitution of 1795 introduced such a seculariza¬ 
tion of marriage, health and education, the full legal separatum of Church and 
state dates from 1905, after die Dreyfus affair revealed extensive anti-Semitism 
amongst officials and soldiers erf the state. Belief ui GuJ was now only a private 
matter. Even then it was not until the Constitution of 1946 dial secularism 
became law, and dial was reiterated in the Constitution of 1958, widi Article 2 
declaring: 'France is an indivisible, secular (laique). democratic, and soctil 
Republic. It insures equality to all of its citizens before the law wtdioul distinc¬ 
tion of origin, race and religion. It respects all beliefs.' 

In thife Article France is not nccestarily different from the United States. 
Wliat b different between diese two countries is the organization of religious 
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diversity: die place of religion in civil society and it* rebtionship to die state, 
die interpretation - not it* jursJural definition - of die pruiciple ui separation of 
Church and state. In France, a republican irate doe* not put retrace ibell from 
civil ioc let y but it leads civil society by treat mg a political culture that is 
opposed to clericalism, or perhaps even to 'Catholic culture' (esprit). Fur the 
Flench Republic, lakitif is considered an active movement from a community 
ruled by the Church to a society ruled by law, and thus integral to modernity. 
Emancipation, die political goal consequent upon die Enlightenment, is seen as 
extracting die Individual fruits religion* constraint and integrating him into the 
political community as an individual citizen. The secular slate is not so much a 
ptoduct but die agent of this movement. The disappearance of die sacred, 
which fut Weber characterized modernity, means a new structure of power 
replaces die religious community by a political community that b allegedly die 
only one necessary for modernity and that has political legitunacy because it is 
universal. 

Therefore, what distinguishes Frame from the United States is not a funda¬ 
mental jutuliL.il or constitutional pruiciple, but rather the role of the state in 
civil society. While in the United States organized religion in civil society is 
powerful and seeks to exert influence on the political process, die French state 
promotes secuLutsm in civil society through representative religion* institutions 
and programmes of education. We might want to express dus relationship as in 
Table 9.1, which also includes die German recognition of churches as corpora¬ 
tions, winch we ebborate later in die chapter. 


Varieties of public/private mixes 

We luive seen, then, that the state/religton divide varies even amongst countries 
that subscribe to a version of seculartsm, to die claim that there must be some 
kind of a state/teltgion divide. In order to illustrate further that die 
public/pnvate hxindury - of which the question of an established religion is 
only jsart - Is a complex one, and in which different secular societies can lake 
different positions, consider some of the dimensions of religion on which a 
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TaMe 9.2 Scene Jcmentwns of rcligKin re privurr/pobla: 
— 

1 Belief and worship 

2 Family, community and voluntary ur^inuanoffis 

3 Provision of (pjbbc) health, welfare and housing services and 
C4«nm unity service*. etc. 

4 {State) ediaraiiLCi 

5 {Public) UtAidcaxmg 

6 Civil society debates and pressure groups 

7 Political panics, e.g. f\»ale Zion. Black Sectiuru. Women's Sections 

8 Public moral leadership 


puhlic/private boundary decision has to be made. Table 9.2 lists some of these 
dimensions. 

What are the appropriate lmuts of the state in relation to die dimensions in 
Table 9.2’ Everyone will agree that dieie should hf religious freedom and that 
chb sliuuld include freedom of belief and worship in private associations. Family 
loo falls on die private side oA live line hut the state regulates die limits of what 
ts a lawful family - for example, polygamy b not permitted m many countries - 
not to mention die deployment of official definitions U family ui the disttibu- 
lion irf welfare entitlements. Turning to the third item on die list, religions 
typically put a premium on mutuality and on care of the sick, the homeless, die 
elderly and so on. They set up organizations to pursue these aims, hut so do 
states. Should there be a competitive or a co-operative relationship between 
these religious and state organizations, or do they have to tgnute each other? 
Can public money - raised out of taxes on religious as well as non-tehgious citi¬ 
zens - not be used to sup|xwt die organizations favoured by some religious 
taxpayers? Wliat of schools? Do parents not have the tight to expect that 
schoob will make an effort - while pursuing broader educational and civic aims 
- not to create a conflict between die work of die school and die upbringing of 
die childten at home but, rather, show respect foe their religious background? 
Can parents, as ossociatksns of religious citizens, not set up then own schools 
and should those schoob not be supported out of the taxes of the same parents? 
b die school wliere the private, the family, meets die public, the state; or is it, 
in some Platonic manner, where the state takes over the children from the 
family and pursues its own purposes? Even if diere is to be no established church 
(item S on die list), die state may still wish to work widi organized religion as a 
social partner, as is the case in Germany, or to have some forum in which it 
consults with organized religion, some kind of national council religions, as 
in Belgium. Or. even if it does not do diat because it is regarded as compro¬ 
mising the principle of secularism, political parties, being agents in civil society 
rather than organs of die stale, may wish to do this and uistitute special 
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representation fur religious groups as many tin lor groups defined by age, gender, 
region, language, ethnicity and so on. If is clear then iliat die "public' is a multi* 
beefed concept and in relation to secularism tnay be defined differently in 
relation to different dimensions of religion and in different countries. 

We can all be secularists then, all approve erf icculartim in some respect, and 
yet have quite different ideas, influenced by historical legacies and varying prag¬ 
matic compromises, of where to draw the line between public and private. It 
would be quite mistaken to suppose that all religious spokespersons, or at least 
all political Muslims, are on one side trf live line, and all others are on the other 
side. There are many different ways of drawuig die various lines at osue. In the 
past, the drawing of them lias reflected particular contexts shaped by differential 
custumi. urgency of need and sensitivity to die sensibilities of the relevant reli¬ 
gious groups (MtxkxxL 1994; 1997). Exactly the same considerations are 
relevant in relation to the accommodation of Muslims in Europe today - not a 
battle of slogans and ideological oversimplifications. 

The 'universality* erf secularism lies in the principle of equality according to 
which diere is no domination of one religion - die majority, therefore die 
national - over other religions ui a de facto minority affixation. Hence the 
assumption of state neutrality in respect of religion: the state <k>es not have a 
view about any of the religions in society but ensutes die freedom to individuals 
to practne (or not) their religion. Yet today, the private/public distinction, the 
ideas erf state neutrality and public equality between religious nation-states are 
sources of contradictions m relation to Muslims. More precisely, the multicultural 
interpretation of equality between religions, paralleling arguments of equality 
between the genders and between racial, edintc and cultural groups, seems to 
lead in die direction erf active policies of inclusion of Muslims (and others) father 
than a principled indifference to organized religion. Hence, die claims of reli¬ 
gious equality are not decisively in alignment with some readings of secularist 
principles. We must therefore explore some meanings of multiculturalism and 
their implications foe the public/private distinction (Modnod, 1998a; 1998b). 


Multiculturalism and the strict division between public and 
private spheres 

There ts a body of theoretical opinion dut argues dut the public/pnvate distinc¬ 
tion is essential to multiculturalism. John Rex. foe example, diitinguuhcs 
between plural societies such as apartheid South Africa and the multicultural 
ideal. He contends that the fundamental dhtinctiun between diem is dut the 
latter restricts cultural diversity to a private sphere so all enjoy equality of of^ior- 
tumty and uniform treatment tn the public domain (Rex, 1986: chapter 7). 
Immigrants and minorities do not have to tespect the normative power of a 
dominant culture, but diere must be a normative universality in telation to law, 
politics, economics and welfare policy. 

An important assumption contained in this way of seeing the public/pnvate 
distinction is found ui a discussion by Habermas. Although he maintains that u 
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recipient jodrty cannot require immigrant to assimilate - immigrants cannot 
be obliged ui conform fo die dominant way uf life - be abo contend* drat a 
democratic uiiutituttonal regime mint seek to 

preserve the identity of the political community, which nothing, including 
immigration, can be permitted to encroach upon, since that identity b 
founded on the constitutional principle) anchuted in the political culture 
and not cm die basic ethical orientations (A the cultural form of life 
predominant in that country. 

(Habermas, 1994: 139) 

But is this distinction between the political and cultural identities of a society 
valid! Politics ar>J law depend to some degree on shared ethical assumptions 
and inevitably reflect the norms and values of the society they are part of. In 
dib sense, no tegime stands outside culture, ethnicity or nationality, and 
Jianges in diese will need to be reflected in die political arrangements of the 
regime. Indeed, Habermas seems to concede this when he states diat ‘as odier 
forms of life become established (that n, following immigration) die horizon 
widun which citizens henceforth interptet their common constitutional princi¬ 
ples may also expand' (iW.: 139-140). But this concession begs the question of 
die coherence of hn initial distinction. If the political identity of die regime b 
determined by reference to the 'constitutional principles ancboied m the polit¬ 
ical culture*, how can die articulation, interpretation rind, dierefoie, operation 
uf diese constitutional principles not be subject to die 'basic ethical orienta¬ 
tions' of new (religious) citizens, given diese orientations provide llie 
fundamental interpretative horizons for these principles! As the fundamental 
interpretative horizons of the citizenry expand* through die immigration of 
peoples with religions new to that society, so too the political identity of the 
regime is inevitably altered. Moreover, the interdependence between the polit¬ 
ical and the cultural, the public and the private, b not confined to die level of 
ethical generalities. On a practical level, as Rex recognizes, religious communi¬ 
ties may look to die state to support their culture (fur example, through support 
for religious schools and other educational institutions) and the stale uuiy. 
reciprocally, look to religious communities to inculcate virtues tuch as tiuth- 
lelling, respect for property, service to others and so on, without which a civic 
morality would have nothing to build on. 

Furthermore, if die public and private spheres mutually shape each odier in 
diese ways, then however ‘abstract* and 'rational" die principles iA a public order 
may he, diey will reflect die 'folk cultures' out uf which dial particular public 
order has grown. If dib b die case, dien there can he no quest um of the public 
sphere being morally, ethnically or. indeed, religiously neutral. Radier, it will 
inevitably appeal to points of privately diared values and a sense i A belonging 
found widun the (religious and nun-religious) communities that make up 
society, ai well as to the superstructure of conventions, laws and principles 
which regulate it. And this can be so not only in die absence of any official 
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state recognition of (a) religion but even in live ahsence of widespread adher¬ 
ence to historical state religions. Norm and Inglehart nuke thb point well and 
are worth quoting at length: 

The distinctive wurldvicw* that were originally linked with leltgiuus tradi- 
(km have duped the culture* of each nation in an enduring fashion; today 
diese distinctive valuer are transmitted to the citizens even if (hey never set 
foot in a church, temple, or mosque. Thus, although only about 5% of the 
Swedish public attends church weekly, die Swedish public as a whole mini* 
feats a distinctive Protestant value system that they hold in common with 
die cittern of oilier historically Protestant societies such as Norway. 
Denmark, Iceland. Finland, Germany. anJ die Netherlands. Today, these 
values are not transmitted primarily by the church, but by die educational 
system and the mass media, with die result that although die value systems 
of historically Prutestant countries differ markedly and consistently from 
those of historically Catholic countries - the value systems of Dutch 
Catholics are much more similar to diose of Dutch Protestants than to 
those <d French, Italian, or Spanish Catholics. Even in highly secular soci¬ 
eties. the historical legacy* of given religions continues to shape worldviews 
and to define cultural runes. As a distinguished Estonian colleague put it, in 
explaining die difference between the worldviews of Estonians and 
Rustem, 'We are all adieists; but 1 am a Lutheran atheist, and they are 
Ordiodox adieists/ 

(Norm and higlehart, 2004 ) l 

Tim will have the important implication that those citizens whose moral, 
cdinic or religious communal identities are most adequately reflected in the 
political identity of the regime, those citnens whose private identity fits most 
comfortably with dus political identity, will feel least the force of a rigidly 
enforced pubWprtvate dbtuiction. They may only become aware of its coercive 
influence when they have to share the public domain widi persons from odiex 
communities, persons who may also wbh the identity of the political commu¬ 
nity to reflect something of their owns community too. 

There b, therefore, a real |x>ssibility that the elaboration of a strict 
public/pnvatc distinction may simply act to buttress die privileged position of 
the historically 'integrated* folk cultures at die expense of die historically subor¬ 
dinated or newly migrated folk. This will not be equality between religions. In 
some contexts, die ref ore, a strict interpretation and application of the 
public/private distinction, far from underpinning inulttculiuralisni, will work to 
prevent its emergence. 

Public/pnvatc interdependence and the politics of recognition 

If we recognise that die public sphere b not morally neutral, that public order is 
not culturally, religiously or ethnically blind, we can begin to understand why 
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oppressed, marginalized at immigrant groups may want that public order (in 
which they may for the first lime have righto of participation) to 'recognize* 
diem, to be 'user-friendly' to die new folk;*. The logic of demanding dial public 
uni i tut ion* acknowledge dieir ways of doing things becomes readily intelligible, 
as doe* the whole phenomenon of minorities seeking increased visibility. of 
contesting the boundaries of the public, of not simply asking to be left alone 
and to be civilly tolerated. 

What n inifxirtunt to recognize here is dial the content of wliat is claimed 
today in die name of equality is more than that which would have been claimed 
ui die 1960s. his Young expresses the new pubtical climate when she describes 
die emergence of an ideal of equality based not fust on allowing excluJed 
group® to assimilate and live by the norms irf dominant groups, but also on the 
view dial 'a positive self-definition irf group difference is m fact more liberator?' 
(Young, IfW: 157). She cites the examples of die Black Power movement, the 
Gay Pride astemon that sexual identity is a matter of culture and politics, and a 
feminism dial emphasizes die positivity and specificity of female experience and 
values. Although dsese movements have not had die same impact in Europe as 
ui parts uf North America, they are nevertheless present here. 

The shift in the content of these claims is from an understanding of equality 
m tertm of individualism and cultural assimilation to a politics of tecognition. 
to equality as encompassing public ethnicity. That is to say, equality as ru>t 
having to lixle or apologue foe one's origins, family or community, but requiring 
others in show respect for them and adapt public attitudes and arrangements so 
dial the heritage diey represent is encouraged rather than ignored or exacted 
to wither away. 

There seem, then, to be two distinct conceptions of equal citizenship, with 
each based on a different view of what is 'public' and 'private'. Broadly 
qxrakmg, the first equates with the content of the claims for equality proffered 
in the \90S, die second accords more fully with the content of the claims 
presented by contemporary proponents erf a politics u! recognition. These two 
conceptions uf equality may be stated as follows: 

1 The right to assimilate to die ma|ority/dominant culture in the public 
sphere; ar*J toleration erf 'difference' in die private spheie. 

2 The right to have one's 'difference' (minority ethnicity, etc.) recognized 
and supported in die public and the private spheres. 

These two conceptions are nor mutually exclusive. Indeed multiculturulism 
requires support for both conceptions, for die assumption behind die first 
conception is (lint participation in the public or national culture is necessary for 
die effective exercise of citizenship (die only obstacles to which are die exclu¬ 
sionary processes preventing gradual assimilation). Hie second conception, too. 
assumes groups excluded from die public or national culture have their citizen¬ 
ship diminished as a result but proposes to remedy dm by offering die right to 
assimilate while, at the same time, agreeing to widen and adapt die public or 
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national culture (Including the public and media symbol* of national im.mlx.-r 
ship) to incorporate tin? relevant minority etlmicitiej. 

It uuiy be tluiuglit the second conception of equality involves something of a 
contradiction: it accepts that |urticiputiun in national or sliared culture(s) is 
nece»ary for effective equality but encourage* individuals to cultivate minority 
identities and practice*. There i* indeed a genuine tension here, and perhaps it 
can only be tesolved in practice, through finding and cultivating points of 
common ground between dominant and subordinate cultures, as well as new 
syntheses and hybndities. For an effective multicultural interaction, die impor¬ 
tant diing is tiu* tension should not he heightened by die burdens of change - 
or the cost* of not changing - all falling on one party to die encounter. 

Tills leave* open the question who is to count as a relevant minority, who is 
allowed to make claims and t* granted recognition' While different Factor* are 
relevant, ‘difference’ is not straightforwardly given but arise* out die interaction 
b et ween a group and the socio-political context, which creates salience and 
establishes die limits of visibility or legitimacy. Tins explain* why in some coun¬ 
tries religion lias come to die fore and in particular diat Islam has become a core 
element for minority community construction and a source of group mobilisation 
(Kastoryano, 2C02). The claim for equality and justice for Muslim* thus often 
stems from die exclusion erf religious associations from the process of resource 
distribution, while at die same time allowing religion lo exist in and mobilize in 
civil society. At odier times, as we saw in die chapter on Britain, it is die political 
marginalization or demotion erf religious identity m favour cd allegedly more 
acceptable identities, sixdi as dvose of race and gender, that create* die grievances 
of nusrevugnition. Tlie eaue is noc the cultural assimilation of uidivtdual immi¬ 
grants but the recognition of group identities, m this case a religious community. 
Certainly, die idea of equality as respect for difference lias created a socio¬ 
political climate in which non-assimilation at a socio -cultural level is in many 
countries not regarded as a problem, and even m France the ideology and die 
term 'assimilation' widi regard to culture have been replaceJ by integration. 
Moreover, insUtutKinalixauoii of a difference, whatever tills difference might be, 
lias emerged as a legitimate way of resjxxiding to new cultural and religious 
communities. The question erf recognition of differences is therefore die same as 
I low to assmulace/oilegrate difference institutionally. Tins leaves ojxai die pee&i- 
bility diat the state responds to die new presence of Islam through a form of 
structural assimilation or, paralleling integration at die level erf civil society, in a 
more flexihle way. We, die authors are divided on wliat form dus structural assim¬ 
ilation may take. For Modoxl, institutional integration can rake a pluralistic 
form, a variable geometry, in which Islam ts integrated in ways that reflect 
exiting national arrangements as well as die character of local Muslim needs 
and capacities. Tim reflect* the experience of England, in which the Church of 
England, the Catholic Church. Protestant churches such as the Methodists, as 
well as JuJaism, all enjoy some kind of state recognition and resources in relation 
to Patliament. schooling, die aimed forces, hospitals, prison* and so on. but the 
relationship in each case is a product of its own history and population distnlxi- 
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don. Tims, fur Moduod, if Bnlnh bbm remains as decentralized and unhierar- 
chical as u lias started, then tlus should be taken into account in the political 
and sttucrural accommolition that is offered to it in Britain. For Kastoryano, on 
the ocher luuid, whatever the degree of cultural pluralism dial Incomes die norm 
in civil society, the state must promote equality and symmetry at the level of 
national representative institutions. As the existing arrangements In France 
require each recognued faith community to have a representative structure with 
'chiefs' representation,, so French Islam has conformed ro this pattern. It may be 
rluit this runs counter ro Sunni Islam, with its traditions of autonomous mosques 
and sects, but it is die duty of French Muslim otfrimrations to assimilate by 
pnuiucing representative structures that allow die state to extend recognition to 
Islam without compromising its symmetrical and equitable structures (see also 
Kastoryano, 2004). This would mean diat Islam would be assimilated on an 
equal footing to all representative religious institutions in France. The result 
would be a genuinely French Islam and us freedom from foreign influences, espe¬ 
cially die |xditics of countries of origin. 

Pluralistic institutional integration/assimilation 

Multicultural equality, dien, when applied to religious giuups means diat secu¬ 
larism simpliciter can be an obstacle to pluralistic integration and equality. This 
does not, however, mean diat diere is an unitsolvable conflict between secu¬ 
larism and multicultural equality, because, as we liave seen, secularism June and 
simple is not what exists in die world. The country-by-country situation is mure 
complex, and indeed, far less lnhotpitahle to die accommodation of Muslims 
dian the ideology of secularsim - or, for diat matter, the ideology of anti- 
secularism - might suggest (Modood, 199&I: table 1, p. 90). All actual practices 
of secularism consist of institutional compromises and these can, should be aixl 
are being extended to accommodate Muslims. The institutional reconfiguration 
varies according u> the place cd religion, ditrefore uf Islam, in each country 
developed earlier. Today die appropriate respxise to the new Muslim challenges 
is pluralistic institutional uitegration/asstmtbtHm, rather than an appeal to a 
radical puhbc/pnvale separation Ui die name uf secubnstn. The approach that 
is being argued foi here, then, consists of: 

1 A recunceptualixation of secularism from the concepts of neutrality and the 
strict puhlic/private divide to a moderate and evolutionary secularism based 
on institutional adfixstmenli. 

2 A reconceptualuaiion uf equality from sameness to an incorporation of a 
respect for difference. 

3 A pragmatic, case-by-case. negotiated approach to dealing With controversy 
and conflict, not an ideological, drawing a 'line in die sand’ mentality. 

Tins institutional integration/assimilation approach is based on including Ubm 
ui die uistitutxmal framework of die state, usuig the historical accommodation 
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betwetui stale and Church a* a Lxs*is foe negotiations in order to achieve consensud 
resolutions consistent with equality and Justice. As these accommodations have 
varied from country to country, it means there is no exemplary solution, for 
contempor ar y solutions too will depend on die national context and will noc have 
a once-and-for-all time bash. It ts clearly a dialogical perspective and assumes the 
piBdtbtlity of mutual education and learning. Like all negutution and reform, diere 
are normative as well as practical limits. Aspects of the former have been usefully 
characterised by Blukbu Farekh as 'society's operative public values' (Parekh, 
2<KO: 267). These values, such as equality between die sexes, are embedded in 
die political constitution, in specific bw* and in die norms |^>verning die civic 
relations in a society. Norms, law* and constitutional principles concerning the 
appropriate pbee c A religion in public life generally and in specific policy areas 
(such as schools or rehabilitation of criminals) consbl of such puMic values and 
are reasoned about, justified or critic tied by reference to specific values about 
religion/foJitics as well as mote general norms and values in a society, sixdi as fair¬ 
ness, or balance or consensus and so on. We, therefore, reccgtiue dial die appnoch 
recommended lie re involves solutions dial are highly contextual and practical 
but dsey are far from arbitrary or without reference to values. While the latter 
are not static Urcause they are constantly being reinterpreted, realigned, extended 
and reformed, nevertheless they provide a basis for dialogue and agreement. 

The institutional integration/assamlation that we ate advocating is possible 
and u taking pbee to some extent, despite die presence sometimes of a vigorous 
version cd secularism m live national political culture, especially amongst Intel* 
Ircuials. 3 For example, while m France there lias been a revival of die old 
duality between religion and state m public discussions and some |x>bcies, at the 
same time the climate of controversy lias accelerated die establishment of a 
representative institution of Islam on equal footing with ocher teltgions. Since 
the first headscarf affair in the bte 1960s die concept of ItAcM has gone through 
different interpretations with Islam serving as a mirror to its ambiguity and 
contradictions, and highlighting than in France religion b die main and long¬ 
term 'difference* dial enjoy* institutional recognition, for die separation of 
Church and state confers institutional legal status on die Catholic clergy, the 
Protestants of die National Federation of the Protestant Churches of France, 
and to the Jew* governed by die Consistory. Tliat 'recognition’ ts seen as an 
expression of respect for freedom of religion and the neutrality of the secular 
state. Since 1990, following die passionate debates concerning the place of reli¬ 
gion in French society aroused by die headscarf affair, successive Interior 
Ministers, who axe at die same time Ministers of Religion from bodi die Left 
and die Right, have worked to create representative lsbmic institutions. In 
1991, Pierte Joxe created a Council of Thought on Islam ui France, die COR1F, 
in order to exploit different means of adapting die retirements of Islam to the 
norms of society (or vice versa). The next Minister, Fa*qua. of the Rally for die 
Republic (RFR), created a Representative Council of Muslims, with the idea 
that 'die issue of Islam must be tteated as a French issue*. He declared in Le 
Monde of 11 January 1995: *1 have always wanted Islam to progress from the 
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status of a tolerated religion in France to that of a religion accepted by all, and 
otie that forms part of the French spiritual landscape'. Hb successor, Jean-Pierce 
Che tenement (Socialist Party), also declared that die recognition of Islam was 
'not a question irf left or right hut a national question which affects the 
Republican state* and set up a commission called a 'Consultation' that also gave 
its name to a Journal. In the first issue of that journal he declared hb goal was to 
'help Muslims to form themselves into a religious minority in France'. Most 
recently, in Apnl 2003, Interior Muuster Nicolas Satfcoty surcerded in creating 
a French Council of die Mud mi Faidi (Cornell Fran^an du Cube Musulman). 
which subsequetidy elected its first national representative (see chapter 4). 

The institutional approach is obviously an important way to achieve equality 
and representation for religious groups. Bringing Muslim into hbtutic anJ 
existing institutional arrangements means a continuity with die old French 
scheme described by Dtflttle Lochak of a 'pragmatic handling of differences'. 
Tlus cuiutBts of gradually introducing the minimal dose of institutional cat ion 
needed fur j concrete resolution erf the practical problems created by die exis¬ 
tence of 'minority groups* who want to end up widi 'official recognition', which 
would then produce die 'institutionalisation of differences’ (Lochak. I9S9). 

What is interesting about Ranee is that while republican ideology b meant 
to be blind to 'difference', above all to religious difference, in its institutional 
architecture Ramie not only tecognucs difference at the level of organized reli¬ 
gion but recognizes no ocher form of group difference to anything like the same 
degree. As Lochak stales, 'die state's ignoring of die prohibition erf differences b 
confined to religion* and diat while France rejects die notion of 'minority* in all 
other contexts, the term 'religious minority* appears ui legal texts (Lochak, 
1989: 111-184). 4 Tlus suggests to us that religion is - pace republican ideology - 
one of the fundamental cleavage* in French society and its social, cultural and 
institulfcMial reptesentation.' The current effort to tecogntze Islam institution¬ 
ally, then, is based in principle on the idea of equality of treatment erf all 
religions in France, including die Catholic clergy. 

Having seen diat this is happening in a state dial made LmoU its particularity. 
France, it b only to h? expected this it is happetung ui other European states. 
Some irf tlus has been reported in die previous cliapter* Tins includes die devel¬ 
opment of a religious equality agenda in Britain, including die incor|xxatiun of 
tome Muslim schools on the same lusts as of schools of teligions with a much 
Linger presence. It also includes die recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on the Reform of the House of Lords (2000) diat m addition to the Anglican 
bishops wlio sit in that House by right as |urt erf die Anglican 'establishment', 
dib right should be extended to cover diose erf odier Christian and non- 
Chrbtian faidis. The same point can be made ui relation to die fact diat as early 
as 1974 die Belgian state decided to include Islam widun its Council of 
Religions as a full member, or to die way that Muslims in the Netherlands have 
long had state-funied religious schools and television channels as a progressive 
stq> in that country's traditional way of institutionally dealing with organized 
religion, namely 'polarization'. This principle diat recognized that Protestants 
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and Catholics had a right to state resources and some publicly funded 
autonomou* institutions officially ended m 1963. It is, however, still considered 
as a ‘relevant framework for the development of a model that grants certain 
collective rights to religious groups' (Sumer aivd von Luijeren, 2002) in such 
matters as stale funding of Islamic schools. So, the accommodation of Muslims is 
being achieved thiuugh a combination of pilLmzatiun and Dutch minority poli¬ 
cies. In Germany, the question of the public recognition of Islam was raised us 
early as die 198cb, baseJ on a dciinition of 'community* offered by the 
Auilandabauu/iragce, die Commission on Foreigners, as 'a grouping of |seople 
vdvo feel dut they are luiked to one or several deities and which eventually give 
nse to a faith’. Tins religious conception of conunuruty dates hack to die nine¬ 
teenth century when the religious freedom granted to both Catholics and 
Lutheran! took on the corporate character of 'granting equal tights to communi¬ 
ties constituted into organized bodies' (Franks. 1993). Recognition by public 
authorities of a 'Muslim community* was, therefore, suggested as a means of inte¬ 
grating Turkish immigrants mto German society. The argument was firmly based 
on die ctffictal place of religion in German public space and die role of churches 
m taking care ci foreigners in die manner of a 'religion* society' 
(Rcfc^iLmsgeje&du^r). It was appealed to by the Confederation of Islamic Cultural 
Centres in 1979 when it piesented a request for recognition widun the corporate 
body of public law (Ki/r/wichafc des tiffenthchen Rechts) by die Islamic Federation 
of Berlin, hoping foe recognition as f&fijpomgemeimcfui/c in die Lind of Berlin in 
I960, a status it finally won in 2000.* Tlus precedent is beuig appealed to m 
oilier Linda (de Galembert and Tiet 2 e, 2002 >. Of course that b not to say diat 
steps sucli as these were without controversy or diat tliere & a Simple, linear 
development. On the contrary, there can be on-going controversies and rever¬ 
sals. as earlier diaptcts liave shown, and as lias been particularly so since 9/11 
and the so-called 'war on terror is m*. 

We have not here attempted to discuss in a comprehensive way the kinds of 
legal and policy measures tliat are necessary to accommodate Muslims as equal 
citizens m European polities. These would include anti-discrimination measures 
m areas such as employment, positive action to achieve a full and just political 
representation of Muslims In various areas of puhlu: life, the inclusion of 
Muslim history as European history and so on. We have just been considering 
the inclusion of Islam as an organized religion and of Muslim identity as a 
public identity. Our argument lias been that such inclusion is necessary to inte¬ 
grate Muslims and to pursue religious equality. While this inclusion runs agauist 
certain interpretation* of secularism, it b not inconsbtent with wliat secularism 
means ui practice in Europe. We should let die latter and the spun of compro¬ 
mise tluit it represent* be our guide and not an ideological secularism diat is 
unfortunately generating European domestic versions of 'the clash of civiliza¬ 
tions' thesis and the conflicts that entails foe European societies. That some 
people are today developing secularism as an ideology to oppose Islam and its 
public recognition is a challenge both to pluralism and equality, and dius to 
some ti die base* of contemporary democracy. 
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Notes 

• We are grateful to Tabl A«d, Gee# Levey. Gregor McLennan and Anna 
Tnandarylbdou foe their comments on an earlier draft. 

1 A ireoal clause in the treaty a Ik) wed the two religuxu of the Empire Clithilariim 
aruf Protestantism - to live together. 

2 Separate horn this but aUo relevant is how the presence ut assertive Muslim identi¬ 
ties may lx stimulating a revival lA Christian cultural identities wuheut a tcvtv.il oA 
Christian religuais practices (for example, sec Vuus and Beucr (2004) on evidence m 
relation to the Bntish 2001 Census). 

i We are nc* suggesting that it is merely a question A stare idenhyry and stare action. 
Sometimes difficulties arise from Muslim ccganuaruins, especially the competition 
between them, and sometimes fr«n the inrervencMxi of the country cA origin, such as 
Turkey in relation to Germany c* Morocco in relation ro France. 

4 Even that very ‘republKon* Minister vA Interior of the late 1990s, Chev&nemmc. 
declared that he wxiukl like to see Islam ‘devekip in France as a minority religion like 
the lews and Protestants* (CmumIisdcvi. No. 1). 

5 Thu u potentially a dynamic process. Muslims appeal to die institutional recogni¬ 
tion given over many decades and longer to Christians and Jews, while the latter 
may ar rimes he stimulated to strengthen a weakening institutional potman by 
suppivtmg Muslim demands or even by asking for extra powers in the ccruext of the 
revisiting cf state- religion arrangements prompted by the claims'making at Muslims 

6 See Deamdxs VeruAatungjWiK, l July 2(XX). Die Bremer Muir { Jts An. J4J GGgik m 
gun* Berfm, S.1C01-S.1C06, Recognition, hcywevex, has raised questions about the 
place cA Islam m state educaticm mstructicxi. just as with die Christian faiths. Since 
the 1990s, attempts have been made m three Lsrvder to integrate Islam into the 
public schools. In Berlin, since religious instructt>n by and large is associated with 
the churches, instruction of the Koran has been pLKed under the supervision of the 
Turkish stare through the intermediary* of the Diviner, its official organ Hie pres* 
ence of Islamic instructi*s has since 1984 been included in the bdateral agreements 
that initially governed the provision of Turkish language classes. In Hamburg, a 
Social iVmocratK (SPD) Land, language teachers, even oi Turkish natumality, enjoy 
the status of civil servants, and have established instruction in Islam within the 
Re&gKmspcctagtgik programme that applies to all religions. In Northern Westphalia, 
teachers c A thei^ogy. scientists and Christian pedagogues are responsible for imple¬ 
menting a curriculum of Islam. 
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10 Europe, liberalism and the 
‘Muslim question’ 

Bhikhu Parekh 


In many influential circle* In Europe, it is widely held chat tea over 15 million 
Muslim* fxx*e a serious cultural and political dutat. Sometimes ihis view b 
explicitly stated; more often tt to implied or simply assumed. 1 On odier occa¬ 
sions it takes the form of an attack on multtcultiu.iltun foe which Muslims are 
largely held responsible and which is a coded word for diem. 1 It cuts across 
political and ideological divides rind is shared alike, albeit m different degrees, 
by conservatives, fascists, liberals, socialists and communists. In this chapter I 
critically examine the basis of this view, paying particular attention to liberals 
and asking why die champion* oi minority rights, cultural diversity and civic as 
opposed to edmic nationalism are drawn toward* iL 


The nature of European anxiety 3 

It u widely argued diat although Muslim immigrants have now been in Europe 
for over four decades, they have, unlike their past and present counterparts, 
failed to integrate. 4 They show no commitment to its democratic institutions 
and mock Us liberal freedoms. They do not feel at home In European societies 
and prefer to live among diemselves, forming a relatively self-contained 
community maintaining only the minimum necessary ties with die wider 
society. They keep making unreasonable demand* and feel deeply alienated and 
resentful when these are not met. They see themselves to part of the universal 
Uinmuft, have little loyalty to their country of settlement, and are more 
concerned about their fellow rellgionbts in other parts of die world than their 
fellow citizens. They lag behind uther groups of immigrants and the indigenous 
population educationally because, among other dungs, diey have not fully 
taken to Western education and overburden dieir children with heavy doses of 
irrelevant Islamic education. They lag behind odien economically partly 
because of dveu poor educational attainments anJ partly because dsey are not 
integrated into the economic and moral culture that underpins the Western 
economy. Predictably they remain an alienated underclass, in society but not of 
it. full of resentment and ill-directed anger and a potential source of unrest and 
violence. While conservatives hold them responsible for their predicament, 
liberals and odiers appreciate that die discrimination, hostility and disadvantages 
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from winch Muslims suffer are jxirtJy to blame. Even they, however, diuik diat 
much of die responsibility lies with die Muslims themtdves for failing co inte- 
grate, adjust and make European societies dieir cultural and political home. 

Muslims have not integraled, it is argued, because they *k> not want to and 
cannot integrate. They cannot integrate because dieir ways of life and thought 
are fundamentally incompatible with those of Eutupe. They are collectivist, 
intolerant, authoritarian, illiberal and dieocrutic. This is why no Muslim society 
lias so far thrown up a vibrant liberal democratic society, rind almost every one 
of them strenuously resists internal and external attempts to introduce one. 5 
Islam today is like what Christianity was during the Middle Ages, and badly 
needs a Reformation of the European or suitably Islatimed kind. There are no 
iigra c4 that liapperung now or in the near future. In fact many Muslims are 
poutively opposed to it because they strongly disapprove of what they think it 
has done to Eure** and the West in general. A Reformation in their view is a 
itep towards secular tuition, and either undermines religion or emasculates it by 
confining it to the personal realm. Rather than see Eurcpean history as pointuig 
tn die right direction, they draw die opposite conclusion and opt for 'funda- 
mentalisitf or holding on tenaciously to Islam tn its original form. Some 
Muslims Jo see the need for radical reform, but are either daunted by the intel¬ 
lectual and theological task involved or, more often, frightened by the lusstile 
reactions of die rest. 

Another important reason why European Muslims are believed not to wish 
to integrate has to do with their alleged proselytmng mission. Integration 
involves accepting and adfiating to the basically secular culture of European 
society. Muslims do not think muds of die 'heathen* and 'degenerate' West. 
They want to challenge and transform it. and think chat then religion has 
equipped them for die task. It is in their view a perfect religion, the only one 
entitled to make such a claim. It is free from die emirs and corruptions of and 
marks die fulfilment of the odier two Ahrahamic religions. And it is also 
tncttfnpjrably superior 10 all Others. Muslims therefore believe that diey have a 
divine mission to proselytise and reshape the West in their image. They see no 
reason why dsey should fall. After all, dvey have ctuilkeJ up remarkable 
successes in dieir short history, making theirs die second largest and fastest 
growing religion in the world today. Since they think they possess the Truth, 
face a morally and spiritually bankrupt West, and wield the strength derived 
from number, oil and conviction, they feel convinced that history is on dieir 
side. When diey liave a world tn win, it makes no sense to integrate into a 
degenerate way of life. 

Europeans who Isold this view are convinced tliat since Muslims will not inte¬ 
grate fur these and odver reasons, diey represent an unassimiLihle element. And 
since diey lurlnxir revolutionary aspirations, they are a hostile other, an enemy 
within. Europeans lioped diat the secixsd and durd generations of Muslims 
would integrate and became Europeans in all respects save their religion, but feel 
disappointtxl tn them They liave turned out to be not just more religious but are so 
ui a particularly unacceptable manner. The first generation of Muslim immigrants 
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defined (heir identity in terms of their country of origin and saw dseu religion as 
one component ci iL Their offspring are quite different. Their country of parental 
origin lus no emotional or even cultural meaning foe them, and its pbee has been 
taken by religion. Religion distinguishes them from then fellow citizens and b 
something they can call dieir own; it links them to Muslim immigrants from other 
countne* anJ provides a bos*s of national unity; it connects them with the 
European and global UmmcA and gives diem a sense of power, it rebtes diem to a 
splendid history and is the basis of dieir pnde aisd self-reject. Their Lslam dius b 
quite different horn tliat <d dieir parents. 6 It is not a taken-foe-granted fact of life 
but a self-conscious public statement, not a quietly bell personal faith but a matter 
i i identity whidi diey must jealously guard and loixlly and repeatedly peudaitn lest 
anyone else or evtm diey thcm»elvt=> should ever be in doubt about it. It is not one 
component of their identity Uit its sole basis. It is intended not only to remind 
them cf who they are but also to announce to others what they stand for. And 
since it performs political functions, it lias a collective and political character 
Wide dieir parents would have said tliat they were Muslims, their offspring say 
dut diey luve a Muslim oc Lbimc ulmufr. five difference b deep and striking. 7 

Since die proponents of* die view I am considering feel disappointed and even 
betrayed by the Muslim youth in wfiom they liad invested their hopes, they are 
deeply worried about how to integrate them. Liberals among diem increasingly 
gravitate luwards a dual strategy. Since young Muslims suffer from dncnmination 
arxi disadvantage, a concerted programme is needed to tackle these by ensuring 
diem equal opportunity, raising dieir edix^tional achievement, improving their 
eiumunuc pruspects, and giving them a stake in society. At the same a deter¬ 
mined effort should he made to ensure their cultural integration. The stale 
should atop flirting with multicultural experiments, by <k>wn clear and firm 
limits which no one may transgress, foster die spirit and virtues of citizenship, 
cultivate pnde in the country, redouble integral ion 1 st efforts in schools, disallow 
spouses bora countries parental ungins who bring with them cultures and 
social ties dial obstruct full integration, and so on.® In die liberal view the two 
parts this strategy are interdependent and equally important. Cultural integra¬ 
tion without economic equably fueb anger and resentment and b self-defeat mg. 
Economic equably widiout cultural integration b divisive and remains precarious. 

The European anxiety alxxit die Muslim threat dut I liave articubted above 
arises out oi the belief that Muslims cannot and do not wish to integrate and are in 
fact engaged in a quiet but sustained conspiracy to subvert Europe. Very little 
evidence is offered or is indeed available to support such a view. As we saw recently 
ui Lutifon and earlier in Madrid, a small group of militant Minbms ik> talk in such 
a language and engage ui murderous terrorist deeds but as die widespread Muslim 
revulsion and condenuutxm lut shown the nubtant youth liave little supjxwt in 
their cunununity. More importantly dib view derives its plausibility from the 
dubious assertion dut Muslims have so far made bttie or no effort to integrate. 

Muslims have a good record as a law-abiding community. If we ignored such 
isolated incidents as the Rudube affair in Britain, die murder of Theu Van Gogh 
in Holland, and rive occasional riots often precipitated by genuine grievances. 
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diere is no evidence dial Muslims have failed to show loyally to their country of 
settlement. Even when subjected to hLitant discmiunatiun, such as not being 
allowed to build mosques m ports of Italy or denied state funding fiir tlseir schools 
on die Millie lines as Christian and Jewish schoob in Britain, dsey have eidser 
suffered quietly or protested peacefully but raiely taken dse law into then own 
hands. They have also taken considerable pnde in tlseir country of settlement. 
Both young and old Muslims appreciate the rights and freedoms they enjoy in 
Europe, many <d which are not available in most Mtfilim countries, and value the 
suiuxxt of their fellow citizens in their struggle for equality and Justice. In a recent 
Brit ids survey, 67 per cent of die Muslims said that tliey felt very oc fairly patri¬ 
otic, 11 per cent that tliey were mildly patriotic, and only 15 per cent claimed nut 
to feel patriotic at all. 9 These figures are broadly comparable to diotc of die 
tniigenous population and are reproduced in odier European countries. 

As for the extraterritorial loyalty to LfrraiklK, it a neither unique to them nor 
amounts to much in practice. Jews press the cause of Israel, Indiana of India, and 
blacks of Africa. Loyalty to L/mmdh lias raiely led to disloyalty to their country 
of settlement. Barely a dozen British Muslims fotght with die Taliban and were 
roundly cotsdenuied by the bulk of dseir community. Aldsough we do not have 
exact figures for France, Italy, the Netherlands, Spam and elsewhere, the 
number there was not large either. When two French journalists were taken 
lumtage by the Islamic Army in Iraq to pvt pressure on die French government 
to lift die ban on headscarves. the French Muslims mobilized as never before, 
and insisted that die Islamic Army liad no right to speak in dieir name and dial 
their primary loyalty was to dieir compatriots. 

Like millions of dieir countrymen, a large number of European Muslims, 
though by no means all of them, were bitterly opposed to die war on Iraq, but 
remained content to join peaceful protests against it. Had they been so minded, 
they could have been fat more noisy, could have tried to sabotage the war effort 
in countries belonging to the 'coalition of the willing', formed a human shield 
m Iraq and so on. Tlve fact diat they did not tk> any cd diese things speaks 
volumes. In Britain when die Imam of Finsbury Park Mosque, who preached 
hatred of dve West and urged support for die terrorists, was arrested and his 
mosque raided, there was some outrage but also quiet satisfaction diat some 
action had been taken against Abu Hamza and his associates. 

Muslims have also shown respect for democratic institutions. Tliey have 
participated in local and national elections, stood as candidates in fairly large 
numbers, joined mainstream political putties, and accepted die decisions of the 
majority. When a Muslim parliament was set up in Britain to discuss issues of 
common interest and provide Muslims with a distinct political voice, it received 
little general support and became defunct, largely because of widespread Muslim 
hostility and factionalism. A small group of Muslim activists formed the Islamic 
Party of Britain in 1989, arguing that only the Muslims could represent Muslims 
and that they should avoid secular political parties. It received little Muslim 
suppoit and secured only 3 per cent of die vote in the Muslim majority wards in 
die Bradford North by-election a year later. 
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It t* sometimes argued diat die Mu*lim support fur democratic institutions 
and loyalty to live state are prudential in nature and a matter of political expedi¬ 
ency. Lacking a moral basts, they remain precarious and may be withheld at any 
lime. The argument makes a valid point but duo nor apply to a large majority 
uf Eurupean Muslims. Reason* foe supporting democratic institutions do matter, 
fur tlie support for them doe* not inspire trust and guarantee future conduct if it 
does not spring from the individual's deeply held beliefs. As the extensive 
debate among die European Muslims show*, they have seriously explored tlie 
moral dimension of dieir relationship to their country uf settlement and ariicu- 
lattd a theological-mural theory of political obligation. 

Wlule a small minority dismisses democracy as a form of polydieisrn (sAirfc 
MILA) that deifies people and sets up dieir sovereignty in rivalry to that of 
Allah, mote Muslims take a different view. Democracy, they argue, does ru>t 
deify fxople, and subjects dieir will to clearly stared constitutional constraints 
including banc human right*. It shows respect fur human dignity, protects 
fundamental human interests, ensures responsible use of power, guarantees 
freedom of religion and institutionalizes shura, all of which are not only consis¬ 
tent widi but often enjoined by the Qur’an. Aldiough an enlightened 
monarchy might be able to achieve diese objectives, it is heavily dependent on 
die character of the monarch and inherently risky. Tlie Prophet was one such 
individual, and it is naive to imagine that all societies can throw up men like 
him on a regular basis. For most European Muslim* democracy therefore 
remain* a better form iA government than any odier, and they have a moral 
obligation to uphold it. This does not mean that they approve of its current 
liberal form. Foe many of diem it should be more liospitable to religion and less 
secular in it* orientation, but most of them agree dial its basic institutional 
structure is sound and worthy iA their support. 

Political participation is given a similar theological-mural basts. While a 
small minority such as the Hub al-Talirir dismisses it as liaram because it 
mvolves working widi secular political parties and accepting secular Western 
political institutions, most Muslims take a very different view. Tlie fatwa by 
Talia Jabir al-Alwunt, Chairman of tlie North American Fiqh Council, asks 
Muslim* to participate ui political life because it enables diem to promote 
worthwhile causes, protects basic human nghts. ensures responsible rule, and 
improves the quality of information about Islam and Muslim interests. Foi Al- 
Alwani. political participation is not just a 'fight' that can be sunendeied. nor a 
'permission' dial may lie ignored, bul a 'duty' that must be discharged. 10 

Loyalty to the state too ts defended on Qur'anic grounds. Hie Qur'an places 
high value on die sanctity of contracts, and enjoins Muslims to show loyalty to 
die stale and respect it* laws ui return for its physical protection and respect for 
basic freedoms. This argument was commonly made by British Muslims when a 
small number of them wanted to go to Afghanistan to fight with die Taliban 
and against British troop**. It was further clarified in die Fdtua on Brtcnfi Muslim* 
issued by Shaykh Abdullah al-Judai. a member of tlie European Council for 
Fatwa and Research The fatwa insisted diat one of die Muslim's 'highest 
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obligations' ris to resj^eci agreements and contracts, dial they were contractu* 
ally bound to dieir country of settlement, and dial diey 'cannot take up arras' 
against it even In order to defend Muslims elsewhere. 11 This List pouu is 
disputed by some Muslims, but their number is small and confined to a militant 
Shiite group lacking pupulat support. 

As far as die basic European values and practices are concerned, Muslims 
have no difficulty with many of these. Human dignity, equal human worth, 
equality of the races, civility, peaceful resolution of differences and reciprocity 
are all part of die Islamic tradition. Although polygyny and female circumcision 
are practised by some groups of Muslims, they ate disapproved of by odiers and 
are in decline. It is therefore hardly surprising that the laws Lxmning them 
provoked little Muslim protest. Two areas that have proved particularly 
contentious and provoked much liberal disapproval relate to gender equality 
and freedom of expression. 

Equality erf the sexes is being increasingly accepted by a mujuttty of European 
Muslims. Women vote in elections and stand for public office widvout being 
much male opfxssition. Muslim girh go on to complete dieir school education 
and tk> (setter dun boys. A fairly Luge mindset of them go on to higher education, 
though it is snuller than for boys often because erf parental discouragement. 
However, that b changing for the better. Muslim girls are discouraged hum 
pursuing certain occupations but that too is changing. They enjoy less social 
freedom and are sometimes forced into arranged marriages, but they are 
rebelling against this with some success. The struggle for gender equality is 
fought ui nuny families. And although dse rebelling young girls and women are 
subjected to uitimtdation and violence, they are taking collective action with 
the juJtcious help of the state. Young girls abo invoke die authority of the 
Qur'an in dieir struggle, arguing that sexist practices are conventional in origin 
and lack a religious bosb. Tins requires diem to study die Qur an well enough to 
interpret it. While pruna facie such a diligent stuJy of religion appears conser¬ 
vative. its intentions and outcome are often radical, as b evident in the growing 
popularity of Islamic 'feminism'. 

Issues relating to free speech have provoked die greatest Muslim anger and 
an equally tierce reaction against diem. Muslims do not question die value of 
free speech but its scope and limits. After all they use it to criticize die West, 
highlight dieir grievances, press their demands, to challenge some of their own 
ugly practices, and so on. and are its gieatest beneficiaries. They value it not 
only on instrumental but abo on moral grounds and find a theological and 
historical supputt for il Hie Slicking point comes when free speech n in 
conflict with dieir religious sensibilities. 

The Rudidie affair, the first Europe-wide public expression of Muslim anger 
and a turning point m the European perception of Muslims, involved death 
threats agamic a creative writer for 'mocking' and 'lampooning' Islam and its 
founder, and that in a language most Muslims found 'filthy' and 'scurrilous'. 
Ayaan Hirsi Ah, a member erf the Dutch Pailiament, was dmratened with death 
and liad to go into luding because lier documentary Submission had words of the 
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Qur'Sn written on the back. Munudi and legs of a partly dresseJ woman to 
highlight womens oppression ui the name of Islam. While die b now happily 
hack in Parliament and intend* to wnte Submnuon Part Jf. Theo Van Gogh, 
who directed the film and declined protection, was shot and brutally decapi¬ 
tated with a kind of a butchers knife. When challenged by a petrified bystander. 
Muhammed. hb assassin, is reported to have said that his victim liad 'asked for 
it* and that 'now you all know what you can expect'. 1 * The Mococcan-Dutch 
painter Rachtd Ben Ali received death threat* because erf the homosexual 
die roes in his work and hb satirical treatment of fundamentals imams. Fearing 
reprisals, several critical scholars of the Qur'an wnte under pseudonyms. 
'Christoph Luxenberg', a pseudonymous audvor. argues tliat some key words in 
it are derived from Aramaic, die language group of roost Middle Eastern Jews 
and Christians, and mean quite different ftum their conventional leadings. He 
fears that even this might be too much for some Muslims. 15 

Wlule a small group of Muslim militants have reacted violently against the 
works of *Luxenberg\ Ben All, and others like diem, must eidier ignore or 
dismiss them widi varying degrees of disapproval. Tfce Satanic Verses and to a 
lesser extent SubmH&m are in a separate category because of die kinds of issues 
they raise. Even here there is rw> unanimity among Muslims. While a sizeable 
group consider violence justified in such cases, many disapprove of it. Even 
they, however, dunk, erften wrongly, that these works stretch the limits of 
ftecdom of expression beyond acceptable limits. There b dius a deep difference 
of opinion between die liberal and Muslim views on dus point. One should not 
get it exit of perspective, however. It b not a disagreement over die value of 
freedom of expression but rather over a trade-off between it and offence to reli¬ 
gious sensibilities. Neither is it a disagreement between Muslims and liberals, for 
die Muslim view is sliated by many other religious groups anJ some liberals, and 
die liberal view enjoys some support among an albeit small number of Muslims. 
As long as Muslim protests stay within die limits of the law, their dtnentmg 
voice need not arouse undue anxiety. Indeed liberals should welcome it both 
out uf respect for die pruicipie of freedom of expression and as a useful correc¬ 
tive to die excesses of its absolutist champions. 

Logic of integration 

I have argued that despite the rhetoric and mutderous deeds of a militant 
minority and die cultural confusion and ambiguity of some others, the large 
majority of European Muslims can, wish to and have made sincere efforts to 
uitegrate. If they have not always succeeded, at least put irf die responsibility 
lies widi die hostility, racism and discrimination of the wider society and the 
inevitable disadvantages of all immigrants. Tins raises the question as to why an 
influential body of European people dunk otherwise. Some are narrow national¬ 
ists oc racists and resent Muslim presence. Some concenttate on the militant 
minonty, and either ignore the rest or interpret dieir silence to imply that 
they share or at least feel some sympathy for its views. Many are rightly 
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disturbed by ike rise of Islamic fundamentalism in different pam of the world 
and pruned it on to all Muslim* including European immigrants. Some Oliver* 
see this as an opportunity to unite Europeans, firm up liberal revolve, pot 
Muslims on live defensive, and to pressure their moderate majority into dissoci¬ 
ating themselves from the militants more openly and loudly than they generally 
tend to do. While these and other factors play then port, there are also others 
that ate internal to the European conservative and liberal thought. Since they 
are uften ignored or insufficiently analysed, I shall concentrate on three of 
them. 

When Europeans complain tliat Muslims have not integrated and cannot 
integrate, they rely on a narrow rind dubious view of integration. European 
itales have long seen themselves and many continue to see themselves as 
nation-states based on a slutted national culture, including a shared view of the 
world, vision of the good life, personal and collective values, customs, and social 
and moral practices. For many Europeans cultural unity is the indispensable 
basis erf political unity and must be maintained at all cost If immigrants 
including Muslims wish to become and be accepted as full and equal me misers 
oi society, they should assimilate Into die national culture. If they insist on 
retaining their cultural identity and remaining different, they should not blame 
others for refusing to accept them a* equals. The fact dvat most earlier European 
immigrants willingly ot unwillingly accepted this view and opted for full assimi' 
Lit ion gives this view historical legitimacy and makes it a norm for dieir 
post-war successors. 

For all kind* of reasons assimilation lvas proved an unrealistic goal. Post-war 
unmigrants are ethnically, culturally and religiously quite different from their 
ptedecessofs, and resist assimilation. They also face greater discrimination, which 
hampers their assimilation. The moral climate lvas changed, and there is now 
greater tolerance of diversity. The traditional mural consensus lvas declined, and 
it is r*>t clear how the immigrants can be assimilated into the much disputed 
national culture. Conservatives and liberals draw different conclusions from this. 
The locmer believe that live national culture lun enough life left in it and can be 
revitalized, and that immigrants can be assimilated into it d society showed 
greater determination and stopped being a ptey to shallow and suicidal multicul- 
turalum. Liberals share the view that cultural unity is the basis of political unity, 
but insist that it can and should be limited to the public realm. In their view this 
represents the best way to reconcile dve legitimate demands of political unity 
with respect foe immigrant cultures. Tlve public realm, m which citizens meet as 
citizens and which unites dvem m a single community, dvuuld be an area of 
undoanity Ixvsed on a dialed national culture. Their diversity belongs to the 
private realm where they may organize dieir personal lives as dvey please. Since 
this model unites members id society without suppressing theu differences, inte¬ 
grates them without assimilating them, it has come to be called integration. 
Integration represents the liberal alternative to conservative assimilation. 

When ptubed deeper, the moral and political distance between integration 
and assumption is not as great as dve liberal rhetoric suggests. Integration shares 
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die basic assimilation*! premise that political unity requires and a impossible 
without cultural unity, and differs only m limiting the latter to the public realm. 
Since dm preim.se a the barn of die European nation-state, integration, like 
assimilation, operates widiui its frame week and constantly runs up against its 
constraints. The puLrfic/prtvate distinction on which it rests is not culturally 
neutral and is subject to much dispute. What is more, die bounJary between 
die private and public realms is necessarily porous and few institutions and areas 
uf life neatly At into either category. Some, such as. schools, belong to both and 
are subject to dieir conflicting demands, which is why they have been die site 
of struggle in almost every European country. 

Since pobtical unity depends in die integrations view on die cultural unity 
of die public realm, there is a constant worry that the latter would remain 
precarious if its values were too much at odds with dioie governing the private 
realm. There is therefore a relentless pressure to bring the private realm into 
harmony with the values of die public realm, so that public values are internal- 
ced and become part of every citizen's moral identity and self-understanding 
Tins is how the Lang Commission on Nationality in France defined integration, 
and juntified state intervention in immigrant ways erf life and thought. In 
Germany it is r*>t considered enough if immigrants observe the country's public 
values; they must make an 'inner affirmation' of them. Muslim parents who 
send their children to religious classes and warn them against the influence of 
some Western values are said to 'act against integration*. Integration not only 
goes all die way down hut also keeps extending sideways It is not enough if 
immigrants integrate economically and politically but prefer to marry among 
dienvseIves or lead culturally self-contained lives. The uitegratiOfiist cannot 
understand why immigrants should hold themselves back and refuse to whole¬ 
heartedly throw in their lot with the rest if they are really committed to their 
country* of settlement and wish to become its full and equal members. Liberals 
either fail to notice the totalist logic of integration or disapprove of it but lack a 
principled check against it. 14 

The totalist lugic of integration at least partly explains die liberal complaint 
diat Muslims are failing to integrate. Muslims have integrated economically and 
politically, but since they bold diemselves back in some of die other areas of 
life, they fall short of the liberal expectation. Again. Muslims complain that 
since die cultural values of the public realm are constantly used to tesbape the 
private realm, the latter b precarious and constantly violated. While liberals 
diink that tins b die only way to give the values a sound moral and social basis. 
Muslims see it as breaking die liberal commitment to respect live integtity of 
die private realm and acci&e them of hypocrisy or even dishonesty. When 
Muslims take defensive measures such as sending their children to religious 
classes and schools, liberals see it as threat to common culture. Unless the 
liberal view of integration b made more hospitable to diversity and has built in 
dieocetical and moral checks against its totaled logic, it will continue to 
alienate Muslims and odier immigrants and ptuvuke the very troubles it b 
designed to avoid. 
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Religion 

Tlie second cause of European anxiety about Muslim immigrants has to do with 
its attitude to religion, and has its source in European liberalism. Lilwruls in 
general and European liberals in particular have long been troubled by religion. 
For some it rejects many of the central principles of liberalism such as 
humanism, individualism, critical rationality, commitment to scientific enquiry, 
freedom of thought and belief in progress, and represents a fractionary and 
obscurantist form of thought. Other liberals take a inure dnerminiating view of 
relignin. They welcome it as a necessary corrective to luiman hutxis, and a valu¬ 
able mural resource if it n of the tight kind, or when it is suitably rationalized 
and reformed, nr if it stays within its prescribed limits and does not seek to 
dominate political life. 

Whatever their attitude to religion, abnost all liberals are convinced that 
political life ihould be organized along secular lines. The State, they argue, is 
cuncemed with diis world not the next. It deals with matters that all citizens 
dure tn common, and its affairs should be conducted in a secular language 
which they all understand and diare. It Is inherently coercive and must stay 
clear of religious and other areas tn which coercion has no place. It should treat 
all its citizens equally and respect their freedom of conscience, which it cannot 
do if it b tied to a particular teltgion. After civil wars and bitter expetieiKes 
that nearly tote apart their societies. Europeans began to feel the force of these 
and related arguments. They arrived at a historical settlement according to 
which religion was to be confined to the private realm and the public realm was 
to be structured along secular lines. Foe liberals tins marked a great turning 
point in European history and inaugurated live era of modern liberal democracy, 
as dbcuued in Chapter 9. 

In the lileral view Islam challenges this historical consensus and threatens to 
reopen long-settled controversies. It rejects not just the comprehensive secular¬ 
ization of society but also the more limited form of political secularization. 
According to liberals, Muslims religionize pubtical life at several levels. They 
make demands based on religion, such as a particular form of atumal slaughter, 
time off for prayer during working hours, and exemption from certain laws and 
practices. They want the state to protect religious beliefs and practices by such 
means as restricting the freedom of expression and enforcing parts ti the sharia. 
They reason about political matters in religious terms, deluting whether the 
Qur'an allows loyalty to the state, support fur democratic institutions, political 
participation, equal rights for women or participation in a particular war. In so 
doing Muslims introduce a theological form of |xilitical reasoning in which 
others cannot purtscipare but by wliose outcome they are deeply affected. This 
roles out any form of shared pufcfic discourse, the sme qua non of common citi¬ 
zenship. Muslim introduction of religion in political life in these and other ways 
deeply disorients bberali. They cannot see how a secular political system can 
cope with this sudden intrusion of religion, especially one that rejects any form 
of private/public distinction cm which all modem states are based. Tlieir anxiety 
& further umipounded by die fear tliat the Muslim example might encourage 
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other religious groups and lead over nine to live disintegration of the liberal 
political order. 

Alduiugh liberal* ate right CD highlight and wotty about die danger militant 
Islam can po*e, dveu anxiety in the European context b exaggerated and largely 
arise* from a misunderstanding of how European societies are actually consti¬ 
tuted and conduct their affairs. No Eutopean society or political system b 
secular In the seme in which liberals use the term. It* Christian heritage has 
profoundly shaped and continues to sliape its vocabulary, self-understanding, 
institution*, ideals and practices. The ideas of human dignity. equal human 
worth, uruty (A humankind, freedom lA conscience, etc., are all Chrbtian in 
dieir origin, derive their moral energy from it, and reappear in liberalbm in 
dieir secularized form. The views of human nature and history* dial inform 
mu:h <A the European political thought and practice, many of its current laws 
and practices, and even such trivial thing* as treating Sundays and Chitstmas as 
public holidays, are all further examples of the continuing influence of 
Chrbtianity. The fact that their historical roots are ctften forgotten and that 
religion survives as culture does not mean that they do not have a religious basb 
ai*d even religious overtones. Muslim* and for that matter devout Christians do 
not introduce an alien element in an otherwise secular society. Rather they* 
speak totally in the same language diat the rest of society speaks in a quiet 
whisper. 

Legal and political arrangements of European societies have so far recognized 
and respected the beliefs and practice* of Chrbtianity and to some extent 
Judaism. They now need to take a similar account of Islam. In some cases dus b 
straightforward; in others it requires adjustments and modifications in the 
prevailing practices. Since the British state funds Chrbtian and Jewish schools. 
Muslims demand public funding foe theirs. They ask for holidays on their reli¬ 
gious festivals, halal meat, accomrocxiatiun of their dress codes, etc., many of 
which do not involve special rights but are rather different ways of exetcising 
die right* tliey enjoy equally with odiexs. One might have perfectly good 
reasons to reject some Muslim demand*, but die argument dial dieir religious 
basis contravenes the constitutive principles of an Otherwise secular society 
cannot be one of them. 

The theological style of reasoning aWaut pulttical matter that worries liberals 
is not unique to Muslims. Anit-abortionists, pacifbls. some groups of environ¬ 
mentalist*. champion* of global justice and opponents of Sunday trading reason 
from widun the Chrbtian, Judaic or some odier religious tradition. And even 
some liberal* only repreduce the hisur Christian beliefs in a secular language, as 
becomes clear when they are pressed to articulate and defend them. Contrary to 
what liberal* imagine, our public life does not and cannot rest on a uniform 
view of public reason.^ It t* inherently plural and made up of several different 
forms of reasoning, such as the secular, the religious, a mixture of the tw*o, and 
die countless varieties of each of them. The standard liberal theory finds it diffi¬ 
cult to explain how we can communicate across different moral and political 
Linguage*. In fact we manage radier well. 
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Since many of these languages are precipitates of our history and form part 
of our common heritage, we grow up acquiring considerable familiarity and 
even a measure of sympathy with some of them, and do nol even notice our 
society's mixed discourse. Unbeknown to us, we ourselves sometimes speak in 
several moral language*. And when we do not speak a language, we often 
understand it well enough to respond to its speakers. From time to time there 
are no doubt passages of incomprehension and breakdowns in communica¬ 
tion, and then we seek lo improve our knowledge of oilier languages, find a 
common language, tum to translators and interpreters, leave the matter unre- 
solved, reach a tentative compromise, or do one of several other familiar 
tilings. What is troublesome about the Muslim political reasoning is not its 
religious character but its unfamiliarity. And tlse answer to that he* in greater 
interaction, sympathetic dialogue, multicultural education and Muslim 
spokespeople acquiring reasonable competence in other languages, especially 
the secular. 

Secularism is a complex concept and sense liberals take a simplistic and 
unrealistic view of il Since religion matters to the vast majority of Europeans 
and shapes their behaviour, and since an attack on it can easily provoke public 
disorder, no European political system excludes it from political life oc remains 
indifferent to it. At the same time no European state can allow ttltgion to colo¬ 
nize political life anJ threaten its citizens' liberties. The history of every 
modern European state is a story of how best to balance these requirements. All 
European states are secular in the sense dial they do not impose a religion on 
their citizens or make citizenship rights dependent on subscription to that reli¬ 
gion. are not guided by religious considerations in making laws and policies, and 
do not derive their legitimacy from religious source*. They also, however, allow 
religion its proper pbee in political life, Including religiously based political 
parties and a religiously grounded political rhetoric. They also have institu¬ 
tional mechanisms for maintaining tegular contacts with major religious 
organizations* and many provide them with public funds to undertake secular 
activities. Britain funis Anglican, Catholic and jewlsh schools, and its govern¬ 
ment informally but regularly consults religious Ixxlies ui matters relating to 
them. In Germany, die Jewish community, die Cadiolic dxxcses and the 
regional Protestant churches enjoy die status of publicly recognized corpora¬ 
tions. Tlie state collects taxes from members of die churches on their behalf and 
hands over die money to the churches after deducting die agreed ^inunistrative 
charge. Nearly 80 per cent of publicly funded nursery schools are run by 
churches on belialf of* die stale, and so are a number of hospitals and odier 
welfare institutions. The Netherlands has its 'pillars' which include its major 
religious communities. And while die most secular France refuses to take any 
notice of group differences, it recognizes those based on religion and regularly 
consults the representatives of the officially recognized national organizations of 
Catholics, Prutestatus and Jews. 

Muslims pose no major problem. All dial most of them ask for and what 
European states need to do ts to find ways of accommodating them widun the 
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existing structure. As previous chapters have shown, dus is broadly wliat is 
liappening in practice, in some cases proactively, in others after considerable resis¬ 
tance. France has set up a Council of Muslim Faith, a national representative 
body, with tin* right to speak on behalf of Flench Muslims and enjoying a consul¬ 
tative status. In the Netherlands Muslims are part of 'ptUanxiciun* and liave 
state-funded religious schools and television channels. In Belgium Islam has been 
a full member of the Council of Religions since 1974. 16 Spam, which hid been 
subject to Muslim uifluence for centuries, tried foe years to define its identity in 
opfxfeitsun to Islam. In November 1992, it reached an accord with the Islamic 
Commission of Spain similar to dial readied with Oliver religious communities. 
The accord dealt with Muslim demand*, such a s the provision of haial meat, 
burial places, tight to religious holidays. recognition <A religious rights in hospitals, 
prisons and armed forces, tax relief, authority to perform civil mamages, and reli¬ 
gious education In public schools. Although puts oi the accord remain 
untapfememed because of lack of political will and funds, it represents a public 
acceptance of Muslims as an equal religious community with the rest 

While some liberal theorists, wony deeply about the Muslim threat to secu¬ 
larism, European societies have m these and other way* accommodated them 
without compromising then secular character. Muslims are given tegular access 
to power and are heard, their teligvous interests ate taken into account, their 
demands discussed and conceded, shelved of rejected. At live same the secular 
historical settlement between religion and the state remains firmly in place, and 
meet Muslims have neither asked for nor slvould be allowed any changes in il 
I ndeed since die existing arrangement treats them with respect and gives diem 
full and equal religious freedom, it righdy claims and generally receives their 
whole-hearted moral support. It also makes it easier foe them to challenge the 
militant minority's fulmi nations against the ’godless' land of 'crusaders'. Liberal 
society has far greater intellectual and moral resources and is far more subtle 
dian its theorists imagine. 

Rationalism 

The dtird factor diat generates European anxiety about Muslims has its roots in 
European rationalism. Although the latter's uifluence is noticeable in conserva¬ 
tive, liberal, socialist, communist, nationalist. Fascist and odier bodies of 
dvoixjht, it has found particular fivout in certain forms of liberalism. To be sute, 
not all liberals are rationalists, but many classical and modem liberals ate, and 
dieir influence on European diought and practice has been significant. I shall 
dverefore concentrate on them. 

For die rationalist liberal, reason n the highest human faculty. Human 
beings have dignity and intrinsic worth, and animals anJ treev do not. 
because they pastes* the capacity fot reason. Freedom consists of self-deter¬ 
mination, anJ for a rational being that involves acting on reason. The only 
proper way to deal with rational beings is to give them reasons and convince 
diem why they ought to conduct diemselves in a particular manner. 
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Compulsion is incompatible with human dignity, and U justified only when 
used in defence of reason against those acting Irrationally. Ideally it ha* no 
place in a society that b based on rational ptinciples and whose members 
habitually acr rationally. In such a society, it* members are asked to do what 
they would want to do anyway, obey only themselves and remain fully free. 
Since some human beings do from time to time act irrationally, compulsion 
sometime* become* necessary. Use goal of a liberal society is to minimise its 
need. 

For the rationalist liberal, reason is impersonal and homogeneous in nature, 
capable of transcending time, place and individual circumstances and tempera¬ 
ment and identical in all human beings. As such it is capable cA convincing all 
with an open mind, and is inherently universal. Moral principles and value* 
should be rationally arrived at and defended and not be based on human or 
divine authority, as otherwise they cannot convince rational beings and meet 
the demand* of human freedom and rationality. Since reason is inherently 
universal, die moral principles and values it arrives at are universal in their 
validity and bind all human beings. 

While some areas of human life raise moral questions and are governed by 
universal moral values, others deal wuh matters that are morally indifferent and 
axe governed by customs and conventions. These include such things as forms 
of greeting, modes of dress, rituals and practices surrounding forth, marriage and 
death, and on winch side of the road to drive. Unlike moral values, customs 
vary from society to society and are necessarily local in their nature and 
authority. Like all human actions and practices, customs too are subject to the 
audvortty of universal moral values and should be critic bed and clianged when 
they offend against the latter. 

Foe die rationalist liberal, morality and customs involve diffetent forms of 
reasoning. 17 Moral values can and should be rationally established, and 
convincing reasons shoukl be given for them. Requinng human being* to respect 
and live by values whue point they cannot see ts to violate dieir rational nature 
and dignity. Suds compulsion as a society might exercise on individual* offending 
against its moral values is justified only if the values are defended by reasons dial 
no rational person can deny. So far as customs are concerned, this form cA defence 
b not posublc. Once it is shown diat diey do not violate universal moral values 
and are not harmful, no further reason need* to be given for diem dian diat 'this 
b how we do things here in dus country*. TTib is not only a good but the only 
puviihle reason m matters dial are morally indifferent and local m dieir origins 
and validity. Customs, conventions, etc., ensure die stable and smooth func¬ 
tioning uf society, and what matters most is that they dtoulJ be observed by all. 

In die liberal rationalist view, liberalism represent* many cA the important 
universal moral values in a way diat no odier body of thought does. The liberal 
society embodies these values in its institutions and practices and seeks to live 
by them ai best it can. Convincing reasons can be given why it is the most 
rational way to organixe human society and why it deserves die fullest moral 
support of its members. Since liberal values are assumed to lie universally valid. 
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many liberals believe that they have a moral July lo spread them. Tim seme of 
universal mbdkn, which lias been an integral part of liberal thought almost 
bum ns very beginning, implied or at least legitimized the Eurcpean empires 
and remains a potent force even today. 

Rationalist libctaltsm has its obvious strengths but also its limitations. As its 
critics have pointed out, it takes a transcendental view of human teasun. 
homogenizes it. detaches it from other human faculties, and ignores its 
histottoty, social embeddedness and the limitations imposed by die language in 
which it a necessarily articulated. I su*$est that these and related limitations 
spring from, among other dungs, its inability to appreciate die imixxttance of 
culture . 16 

Human beings seek to make sense of themselves and the world. anJ ask 
fundamental questions about the meaning and significance of human life, activ¬ 
ities, relationship, their place in the universe, and so on. Their answers and the 
form of understanding they arrive at shape the way they structure then indi¬ 
vidual rind collective lives. Culture refers to a historically created system of 
self-understanding or meaning and significance in terms of which a group of 
human beings make sense of and conduct their lives. Thanks to the human 
capacity lo ask different questions and give the same ones different answers, 
their different geographical circumstances and historical experiences, and their 
power* of imagining different visions of the good life, different societies develop 
different systems of meaning and significance. They map out human faculties 
differently, develop different human capacities, emotions and trails of tempera¬ 
ment, and cherish different ideals of human excellence. Since cultures are 
human creations and deal with common problems of human existence, their 
views and values overlap and no two cultutes are totally distinct and mutually 
unintelligible. However, given the diversity of circumstances, plurality of 
human reason, etc., no two cultures axe wholly alike either. 

Moral life is necessarily embedded in and nurtured by the wider cultute. 
Some cultures see morality as a separate realm; others weave it into customs and 
rituals. Some draw a sharp dtotmction between morality, truth arul heauty; 
Olivers subsume the laiter two under it or vice versa and see morality as a form of 
truthful life or a way of creating a beautiful soul. Cultures also differ on what 
activities and human relations are moral in nature. For us our relation to food is 
morally indifferent; for many in Asti and Africa, it is profoundly mural because 
of the way the human body, the natural world and the human relation to it are 
understood. 

In die light uf all tins, rationalist liberalism appears deeply problematic. Its 
distinction between morality and custom is specific to societies in which 
morality is abstracted from the rest of social life, and Isas no universal validity. 
Even in liberal societies there are practices that cannot be submitted under 
either, or have elements of both. Take the French practice of (tikiCt* as it b 
applied to schools. It b neither a custom that has somehow grown up nor a 
universal oc even a local moral value. It is intimately tied up with the French 
views on live nature of the state, citizenship, national integration, public 
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education and dve role of die school. When pressed, die French Jo not simply 
say that dvis n their custom and should be enforced because dvis is 'how we <k> 
things here'. but give an elaborate set of good theoretical, practical and histor- 
teal reasons why they 1 think it is a right political practice for them and should be 
retained as an integral part of their political culture. These reasons are not 
moral or universal in nature and haw a local context and content. Since IdiaU 
e> neither a custom nor a moral value Ixit a cultural practice that requires a 
distinct form of reasoning, it lias not surprisuigiy caused the French and odver 
liberals considerable difficulty. Those who see it as a moral and universal value 
need to give convincing moral reasons, which tliey cannot. Those wfvo see it as 
a custom cannot exp bin why it should be sacrosanct and not allow exceptions. 
Doth groups imudenttiy the nature of laiaU and look fur kinds of reasons due 
axe inappropriate for a cultural practice. 

As for moral values, some of them are universal as the rationalist liberal 
rightly insists, but odvers are cultutally specific. Deep humility and selflessness 
in the profound sense of dissolution of dve Jealously guarded boundary of die self 
and rejection of all forms of self-assertion are values in Buddhist societies but 
not in dve modem West. Such other moral values as asceticism, minimum 
demands on the natural world, reverence for parents and cosmic piety are again 
deeply cheitshed in some societies but not others. The latter either ik> not see 
their |x>int or feel dveir moral pull but are not convinced enough to want to 
adopt dvem. The values rest on good reasons, but these are not universal. ArvJ 
although they are local or (united to particular wxieues, they are moral in 
nature and run at all like customs and conventions. 

So far as liberal moral values are concerned, dve rationalist liberal exagger¬ 
ates the case foe them. While fairly compelling reasons can be given for some 
values, such as respect fur human life, human dignity and equality of human 
worth, so that universal validity can be claimed for them, this is not so in rela¬ 
tion to such odvei liberal candidates as personal autonomy, critical rationalism, 
individualism and private property, particularly the way liberals define dvem. 
We can certauvly give good reasons for them, but dve.se are ivot so compelling 
or convincing as lo make those dbagreeing mat tonal or intellectually obtuse. 

All mural values need to be defined and interpreted, including those for 
which we can give compelling reasons as well as those for which we cannot. 
Respect for human life is a great universal moral value, but views vary between 
and widvin societies on when human life begins anJ ends, what tespect for it 
entails, and how much moral weight to give it relative to animal life, scientific 
advance and national defence. Wlvat is true of such a basic moral value is even 
mote true irf odvers. Some of dvese disagreements can be resolved, but not all, 
and lienee genuine and trresoluble differences are bound to remain. 

Since values often conflict, they need to be prioritised, traded off. and dveir 
relative mutal weights determined both m general and in relevant contexts. We 
discussed earlier dve question of the limits <A fteedam of expression. Many 
liberals argue that it includes the freedom to offend religious sensibilities and 
even to mock rind denigrate religious communities. Others, including some 
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liberals. cannot see why it should be privileged and would limit it in appropriate 
ways. There are good arguments on both sides, and compelling one* foe neither. 
The conflicts between civil liberties and national security, peivat* property and 
collective well-being, liberty and equality, etc., often have gixxL *>tnetimes even 
equally good, arguments on both sides. And we take stands based on which ones 
perauaJe us more ot on other considerations than then intellectual force. 

Like any other society, the lilxrr.il society is based on a broadly shared culture 
and the consequent consensus on the meaning of human activities and rela¬ 
tionships, live nature and place of morality, tlie role of compulsion ui social life, 
and so on. Some of its values are rationally compelling and tightly claim 
universal validity, while others are unique to it. There is also a braid consensus 
on how to define, prioritize and trade off universal values. The consensus b 
embodied in its major institutions and practices, and is maintained by suitably 
socializing its members. In some respects the consensus is deep and extensive, in 
others it is relatively shallow anJ narrowly based. Disagreements, some fairly 
profound, therefore arise from time to time, and are shelved, settled by compro¬ 
mise or lead to acute conflicts. 

Disagreements become sharp when immigrants arrive, especially those from 
quite different cultural and religious backgtuunds such as die Muslims. They do 
not share the wider culture and the prevailing mural consensus, yet are asked to 
respect die society's values and customs. This presents its spokespeople. espe¬ 
cially the liberal*, with a challenge. Liberals do not want to use compulsion as it 
violates their commitment to rationality and respect for persons. They need to 
give immigrants good and convincing reasons, and these in dieir view are of 
two kinds. So far as local customs are concerned, die liberaLs argue that this b 
how we ik> things here. AnJ so far as the moral values are concerned, the 
liberals aim to give reasons that ate compelling or at least powerful enough to 
secure the audit of immigrants. I shall take each m turn. 

Local customs vary gteatly in then nature and complexity. Immigrants couki 
be asked to Jnve on the left- or right-hand side of die road because dns b a 
local practice, and that settles die matter. There is a local custom in almost 
every Euntpean sixtety diat prayers should be conducted silently and not 
disturb local jxrace. Muslims use loudspeakers to call the faithful to prayer, rvot a 
religious requirement but a traditional practice. Should it be disallowed because 
dib b not how we do things here? Or should it be changed to accommodate 
new arrivals? Different European societies took one or the other view until the 
courts ruled in favour of the latter, and even then some of them tried to circum¬ 
vent or sabotage the courts decision by administrative and odier means. 
Sometimes Lxal customs conflict with immigrants* values as in die case of ritual 
slaughter a religious requirement for Jews and Muslims. To say that 'this is not 
how we do dungs here' does not settle the issue, at least lor die liberal who 
would not automatically wish to privilege a local custom ovet a religious-moral 
value, especially when good reasons can be given for it. 

The problem for the rationalist liberals become patticularly acute so far as 
moral values are concerned. Hie liberals need to give reasons capable of 
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convincing immigrants. In wine case* they can. in other* they cannot- They 
cannot show. (or example, dial personal autonomy, individual choice and 
liberty, etc, should enjoy the privileged status dial diey do ui the liberal society. 
Furtivermoie, Mime of dve acute conflicts of recent years have centred run so 
much on the importance of liberal values a* on their relative importance. When 
freedom of expression conflicts with deeply field religious belief*, it is not easy 
to show that the former automatically trump* the latter as the liberals generally 
maintain. There are goxl reasons on both sides; and die liberals cannot show 
dut their* n die only rationally defensible view. 

All this puts die rationalist liberals in a moral quandary. They need to give 
convincing reasons why immigrants should respect liberal values including the 
liberal inteiptetations and ways of resolving their conflicts, but they cannot. 
And they do not want to say that 'diis is how we do things here', because such 
an argument has in dieir view no relevance in moral matters. Tlieu difficulty is 
coni|x>urvded by die fact that they have and know that they have good reasons 
for holding diese values, because odiexwise they would not themselves fed Justi¬ 
fied in subscribing to them. These reasons, however, are not impersonal, 
transcendental and transcultural; they are internal to die liberals' culture and 
liounJ up widi their society's self-understanding, history, traditions and experi¬ 
ences. While these reasons convince the liberals and odier members of society, 
they il> not convince immigrants. 

Since die rationalist liberals rightly think diat dieir values rest on reasons 
diry lind convincing, they cannot understand why Others fail to see the 
obvious. They accuse immigrants of being 'unreasonable*, 'bigots', 'irrational', 
'lacking an open mind', 'fundamentalist', 'obtuse*, and see no possibility of a 
rational dialogue widi them. Fur their part immigrants resent being so 
desettbed, cannot sec why the liberals fail to see what to them seems obvious, 
and return the abuse. While some groups of immigrants might give in out of 
self-doubt, prudential considerations, or the duty to fit in with the demands of 
liberal society, others do not, particularly those who are as certain of dieir 
values and as determined to live by them a* the liberals and deeply worry about 
dieir likely erosion under liberal impact. Thn is dve case with European 
Muslims. 

The stage is now set fur mutual hostility and suspicion. Each fears die odier 
not just politically but morally and culturally, and sincerely believes that it 
cannot survive without defeating dve odier. The fear is particularly acute among 
liberals and lead* to a veritable panic. Unlike die religious Muslims who feel 
sure that God is on their side, liberals have no such certainty and must protect 
dieir values and way of life themselves. Having long thought that history was 
on their sxle, diey now find dial it is acting capriciously and signalling the 
return of die 'Dark Ages' that they had successfully seen off several centuries 
agj. And while they dunk diat their actions are restrained by moral scruples, 
those of dieir enemies art not, and there is no saying what degree of violence 
they might unleash. Like roost such panics, the liberal panic is partly fuelled by 
a lingering self-doubt. Despite much agonized reflection in recent years, the 
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more self-critical literals realize dial, although they can nuke a good case for 
liberal values, it is not transculturally convincing. Compelling odvers to live by 
diem therefore gives diem an uneasy conscience. Since Muslims precipitate the 
liberal crisis of confidence and identity diey become a moral irritant, a persis¬ 
tent reminder diat die liberals have failed to live up to then promise, and 
become an object of fear and resentment. 

Rationalist liberals get into dus situation because they set themselves an 
impossible task. They want Muslims and other imnugrants not only to occom- 
moiste themselves to their way of life but also to give it dieir whole-hearted 
moral allegiance. And they think dut they can Jo that only if they give diem 
transculturally convincing reasons. Since the liberals cannot find such reasons 
beyond a certain point, they panic and warty deeply about how they ate to 
dcferxl their clierished way of life against its large number of determined critics 
who now are their fellow citizens. As 1 intimated earlier, die liberal panic b 
exaggerated anJ can h: alleviated by redefining the liberal theory of mural ar>J 
political ratumainy along die following lines. 

The liberal way of life is historically contingent and embodied in a particular 
culture or form of social self-understanding. It is not underwritten by history, 
mandated by human nature, ot grounded in a universal theory of humankind. 
Good internal and external reasons, however, can be given in support of it, such 
as those based on the society's history, experiences, moral traditions, cultural 
and religious heritage, circumstances and level erf development, as well as 
biown facts about human beings, lessons of human hbiory and experiences of 
Oliver societies. These reasons Jo not, and there is no reason why dtey should, 
convince all human beings and command then allegiance. It is enough if diey 
are good reasons, are publicly debated and carry conviction with all or most 
members erf society. The liberal society represents one good way to utganize 
human life, and that is a strong enough moral basis to stand up for it and use 
such compulsion as is unavoidable and pruJent. It n not the best, the most 
rational, or the only universally valid form of good society, and it need neither 
claim nor endeavour to show itself to be one in order to demand and deserve 
the allegiance erf its members. 

When immigrants join a liberal society, they naturally bring with them 
different way* of understanding and organizing human life. Their views ar>J 
values and those of the receiving society converge on some points and diverge 
on others. Their commonalities should be explored and consolidated, and their 
differences debated and resolved. Thb calls for a dialogue, which is possible 
only if the liberal society recognizes itself as a distinct cultural community 
encountering Oliver such communities represented by live immigrants. If it 
believed itself to he an embodiment of universal values and rationality, as it 
often tends to do, it would place itself on a higher pedestal, seeing itself as ijual- 
itattvely supenut to the immigrant communities and representing a universal 
civilization as against their local cultures, morality as different from their 
custom*. No dialogue is possible under these conditions, only moral hectoring 
and high-minded sermonizing. 
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In its dialogue with immigrant, the liberal society need) to show why it 
deserves their mural allegiance. It* reasons are not transcultural but a mixture of 
internal and external reasons, and are designed to show not why die liberal 
society is die best but radiei why its members think dial this is for diem the 
best way to organize their lives. Since these are good reasons, they should 
persuade most immigrants. Their power to do is enhanced by die fact that dieir 
aim is (mixed in the sense of defending dus society rather than prescribe a 
universal model, and modest in die sense of making a good case fur it without 
claiming dial no rational person can fail to be convinced by iL And if some 
immigrants still remain unpenuaded, they would at least be able to see why 
others are persuaded and why they should go along with them. 

Since culture is explicitly tecognucd and brought into die political discourse 
as a source of claims, an additional form d reasoning is available to both die 
liberals and the immigrants. The latter could legitimately argue tliat when they 
axe able to offer good reasons for their cultural beliefs and practices, these 
lhould be respected and suitably accommodated. For dveir part die liberals 
could legitimately argue diat immigrants should respect die prevaibng cultural 
beliefs and practices when they can give good reasons for them. Such an appeal 
to mutual cultural respect lias several advantages. It reassures immigrants diat 
their culture u valued by die wider society and diat they need not panic and 
turn inwards or become intransigent. It teassures the wider society diat it 
remains in charge of its cultural affairs, that imnugrants can be trusted riot to 
undermine it by irresponsible demands, and that the relations between die two 
are based on a rational dialogue conducted in a spirit ci mutual commitment to 
a common life. An appeal to mutual cultural respect also often avoids and 
sometime* even resolves otherwise intractable disagreements and controversies. 
Since the cultural argument works both ways, it is perfectly valid foe die two 
parties to say diat one of them cannot be expected to tespect the deeply held 
cultural beliefs and practices of the other unless the latter too does die same. It 
is often furt>>t!en in the heat generated by t affair du foulard tliat over 95 percent 
ol Muslim girls ui French scliools avoided die fqwfe hugely our of respect for the 
French culture and its reasons foe placing a high value on Idicifg, not because it 
Went agamst the French custom or some universal value. 19 

Difficult situations do arise when both parties feel equally strongly about 
their cultural norms. A few French Muslim girls insisted on wearing die fujab. and 
so did Fexeshta Ludin, a readier in Germany, to considerable public outrage. 
This is a clash between two important cultural norms, or between a human tight 
and a cultural norm, and sometimes even between two human rights. 20 There are 
good arguments on lodi sides. The French I (Actld and die German principle of 
religious neutrality should he modified to allow deeply held and defensible 
Muslim beliefs and practices. But equally these traditions are valuable historical 
aduevements. and exceptions to diem alienate the ma)Otity which is not in die 
immigrants interest and set a precedent whose unexpected long-term conse¬ 
quence* can be must unfortunate. In sudi situations it is wrong to daim diat 
only one course of action is truly national. Equally balanced reasons on both 
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sides require and create a space fur a political solution, which is neither against 
reason nor mandated by il What form it stiould take defends on the context. 

When a society acknowledges culture as a valid reason, it incurs an obliga- 
lion to respect minority cultures, but it also acquires a right to impose certain 
obligation* on them such as making responsible demands, persuading others by 
rational arguments and respecting the society’s deeply cherished cultural values 
and practices. While admitting cultute as a source of claims has its obvious 
dangers, it also lias great advantages. Our concern should be not to disallow it 
altogether, assuming that such an option is even open to a liberal stxrtety, but 
rattier tn decide when to allow it, in wliat form and what weight to assign it- 
Tlus requires a we 11 considered theory of moral and political rationality that 
avoids the narrow and untenable extremes of rationalism and culturalcsm and 
grasps the proper relition between reason and culture. 


Conclusion 

Throughout tlus chapter I have spoken of 'Muslims’.^ 1 Although there are good 
reasons for tlus. they can paradoxically become bad reasons if dseir underlying 
complexity is ignored. Many European Muslim immigrants ik> identify them* 
helves a* and with other Muslims, make demands as Muslims, derive their 
inspiration from Islam, and so on. CXitsiders too perceive and respond to them 
as Mudim? including those fur whom thb is r*>t their primary form of self-iden¬ 
tification. For some their Muslim identity is self-chosen; fur some others, 
externally imposed; for most it b a complex mixture of Kith. 11 

Like all human Kings however, Muslim immigrants in Europe have several 
identities derived from their gender, occupation, citizenship, country of parental 
origin, religion, etc. Wlule they define themselves in terms of any one or more 
of these depending on die context, diey define themselves for political putposes 
a» British. French, Dutch, Italian oc German Muslims, stressing both their reli¬ 
gion and citizenship. These terms mean one of three dungs. Take live term 
'British Minium*. It could mean Muslims m Britain, that b those Muslims who 
just happen to live in Britain or are its citizens but too alienated to have any 
commitment or attachment to it. Britain means virtually nothing to diem, and 
die Islamic L/mnuih to which they aie lied by their religious identity is all that 
matters. Second, the term could mean Muslims of Britain, dial is diose Muslims 
who see Britain as then home and feel loyalty and attachment to it. ’British' 
refers to dieir political, and 'Muslims’ to their religious allegiance, and die two 
are kept mure in less distinct. Finally, die term could refer, for want of a better 
word, to Briruhired Muslims, that is dvcoe Muslims who not only feel loyal to 
Britain and see it as diet! Iiotne but are shaped by the British way of life and 
dsought, values, attitudes, etc. The term 'British* refen to their cultural orienta¬ 
tion. which influences their reading of the Qur’an and Muslim history, and 
gives n»e to a distinct British form erf Islam. ** 

Of these three categories erf European Muslims, the first forms the smallest 
minority. As I argued earlier, most Muslims feel a strong sense of lisyalty and 
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commitment to thelf respective countries of settlement. Since many of them 
have grown up in these countries, are educated In their schools, have learned 
thru languages, etc., they are also inescapably sliced by their culture, often in a 
manner they do not even themselves rcccgnue. Islam to im|xirtant to diem. Uit 
u> it the cultuie of their new home, and the dialectic of the two governs their 
thoughts and lives. The last two groups, who form the overwhelming majority 
of European Muslims, rightly do not describe themselves as Muslims sans fill rose. 

A small minority of European Muslims feel uncomfortable with t!us dual 
identity, as does the glokil allunce of* Islamists. They want to stop die Muslims 
of all other identities save the religious, and remove such constraints and influ¬ 
ences as these exercise on il Having homogenized all Muslims, dvey want to 
mould them in their image of 'true' Islam. They want to ensure that Muslims 
are nothing but Muslims, have no other sources of moral guidance dian Islam, 
and no other loyalties, attachments and competing claims. When we refer to 
individual! and groups as Muslims urns fArose, wv wittingly or unwittingly strip 
away or marginalize then other identities and walk into dse Islamist trap. Our 
goal should be dse opposite. We should reaffirm neglected identities, bring diem 
into a creative interplay with die rebgious identity, and encourage individuals 
freely to define and telate diem. So long as European Muslims temam Muslims 
in Europe, they will continue to arouse fear and anxiety. They need to become 
Muslims i J Europe and hopefully over time even Europeanized Muslims. This 
requires them to acknowledge and discharge the responsibilities and obligations 
of citizenship, eschew mindless violence and reinsure society of dieir moral 
commitment to it. For its part the liberal society should accept Muslims to its 
equal and legitimate members, cease demonizing and alienating them, and 
discharge its responsibilities and obligations towards diem. My main concern in 
this chapter has been to show that tins reciprocal process lus been under way 
for years and should, despite the recent tenons* atrocities, continue to pxttieed 
* moodily if both sides avoid moral panic and respect the mural covenant regu¬ 
lating dieir relations. 

Notes 

1 Article! and editorials in major national local newspapers and magazines as well as 
parliamentary debates in European cmntncs prciv*Jc c (Aimless examples of ibis. 
Thu view u also reflected in srriiAis works of pulmcal and social theory which draw 
many ibeir example*, of 'unreasonable' individuals and groups, limits of rational 
dialogue and threats to Western values tram Muslim beliefs and practices 

2 In Hnratn multiculmrahsm has been welcomed by liberals and even conservatives 
since the 197Ch. During the Thitcheme period, it was viewed with disfavour by 
conservatives but liberals remained its strong champions, and even the conservative 
government did little to arrest its progress. Although the Rushdie ait air dampened 
liberals' enthusiasm for it, they continued to Ajppoct it. In recent years, especially 
after die events of 9/11, more and mocr c£ them arc turning against it. arguing that it 
ghettoizes communities, gives diem a licence to continue dubuxis practices, and 
militates against common values axvJ national cohesicxi. Most of the examples they 
give refer tn Muslims (see Chapter .1). A similar trend is evxlenr in the Netherlands 
where muhiculturulism was much valued for years and where it is now blamed fee 
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Muslim Tepuronsm*. France. Germany, Belgium and Spun were never very keen «in 
multicultural tun and now think that they were right to do 50 . 

3 Far a variety of reasons Muslims in the United Stares da not arouse this land of 
cultural anxiety. Historical me mooes of lsLun there are different. The geographical 
distance ftcen Muslim countries is greater. The percentage uf Muslims t% smaller, and 
since they arc drawn from many different aajntnes, ti>ey do nut ft.vtxi organized 
communities. Moreover. abxiut a third of Azncncon Muslims are African Americans 
oivd not based «i an immigration stream. The United botes sees itself as a country 
uf immigrants held together by the Constituncxi rather than as a nation-state bused 
tin a shared culture, and is less nemnis of cultural and other difference* Its political 
structure fcnth permits a greater range of ethnic dsversiry and prescribes dear limits 
to it, and channels immigrant demands m certain directions. 

4 It is striking that Muslim immigrants anxisc anxiety in a way that other religious 
gnxjp* d) nut. This has to do with their number, the ki nds of demands they make, their 
furms and degrees uf self-assertion, and of course the contemporary international 
situation. Historically speaking the anxiety provoked by Muslims bears a resem 
biance to that associated in earlier times in some countries with Jews and Catholics. 

5 Contrary tn pepubr misomcepnoii Islam has undergone more drastic changes than 
almost any ocher religirei. Turkey under Ata Turk underwent extensive seculariza¬ 
tion indudtng even changes m dress, script, etc., that has no European parallel. 
Libya undrr Gadaffi broke the hold of the Ulema, imposed on official revolutinarv 
interpretation ctf Islam, and even encouraged Muslims to date their calendar from 
the rruphets death rather than the hegira. Nasser pttclaimed a socialist interprets - 
turn uf Ulum and nationalized Al-Aihar University in 1961. Almost all these and 
other changes occurred during periods crisis, were largely institutional and 
engineered by determined guvcnicnents, and did nt* organically grow ixit of a 
sustained peaces d cultural criticism and change This may partly explain why they* 
remained precarious 

6 T’he Islam of the fint generation of immigrants is heavily fnllash, c*oL tied up with 
lracal culture and rradirxaiaL That of their children and grandchildren is textual, 
learned in meeques and schools, ‘purified' of culture, lacks buitcocol continuity, ts 
shaped by intellectuals rather than mullahs, and often free-floating. 

7 The currently dominant language of identity is a peculiar product d the contempo¬ 
rary forms of modernity. It has much to do wnth the decline in traditional social 
structure and the emphasis on dear boundaries and neat self-definition. far a fuller 
discussion see my idenary, Culture and />»dr.gur. London: Palgrjve- Macmillan. 2C06. 

8 In the Netherlands, Immigration Minister Rita Verdonk announced that immigrants 
from tvnw on would be compelled to pass an examinatain in the LXitch bnguoge and 
culture and attend 150 hours of classes before becoming permanent residents. See 
Time. 28 February 2CU5. p. 37. In Belgium. Filip Dewintcr. the leader of the far right 
VLaxra Belong Party, which won nearly a quarter uf the total national vote in the 
regxxial elections in June 2(XM. wants to prevent Muslim immigrants from marry ing 
in their btocnc countries and bonding their spouses into Belgium. See Time, 28 
February 2005, p 38. In Britam the Labxxir government and many of its liberal 
supporters endorse this idea. 

9 See 1CM Survey ft* the BBC. Radio 4. 24 December ZC02. Ratbier surpnsingly tbie 
preportain of those cbimmg ro be patriotic was bugher among men than women (71 
per cent as apposed to 59 per cent). I’rcdictahly it was hqher among those at tbie tep 
uf die tciupatiunil hierarchy than those at the lower end (73 per cent as oppxised to 
60 per cent) and in the older generataan than the younger (90 per cent as oppxised to 
60 per cent). 

10 Csttd in Mohammed Siddique Seddan, Dihrar Hussain and Nadeem Mallik (eds). 
HniriA Mtifani Between Aurimbtxm jtvJ Segre^exm. Leicester The lsbmic 
Faundannn, 2004, p. 182. 
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11 1M. p 111. 77ir Muslim Maafato published by Kalnn Stddiquis London'based 
Muslim Institute in I WO tcok a different view. While agreeing that Muslims have a 
duty of loyalty to the state in w4uch they have settled it argued that the loyalty was 
overridden if in conflict with the LWnah. I he Institute is openly committed ro 
Ayatollah Khumeim. and reflects a minority view. 

12 See Paul Clitrur. 'Cast yixir Jccuralon aside, in matten erf life ar*J death, dehite ts 
the only thing that counts’. The Tana EAucjtKm Supplement. 18 February 2005. 

13 IW 

14 Kymbcka appreciates tfus and talks irf ‘thm’ integration. His thin integration is too 
thin tii satisfy many, and he ikies nor explain what principles limit the expansionism 
inherent in integration. See Will Kymlicka and Magda Opakfci (eds), Cm Liberal 
PhcrdBcui be Exported*, Oxkmi Oxford University I’re is, ZC01, p. 48. Michael Banron 
rightly calls integration a 'treacherous concept’. See his ‘Naticxial integration m 
France and Britain’ Journal o) Ethnic and Migration Snakes. 27(1). 2001. 

15 Rawls is one of the ablest advocates erf this new. hr a cntiifue irf it. see ray 
Rethinking Mufanrfmmktm, London: Palgrave Macmillan. 20CO. pp. 87f. and 306ft 

16 These urgancat icxis retleci the tensions between liberal and traditionalist Muslims 
and he tween those coming from different countries. and often do nor last long. The 
French Council of the Muslim Faith (CFGM) degenerated into squabbling factions, 
and one irf its two French horn women board member* resigned in protest at the 
conservatism of the okier generation immigrant leaders. The Belgian Muslim 
General Assembly (MCA) has met a similar fare. See Time. 28 February 2005, p. 59. 

17 Fix a dear statement of this view, see Bnan Barry, Crftuff and Equality. Comhndgc 
Polity Pres*. 2COO. pp. 284ff. 

18 Although Bnan Bany talks a great deal abciut culture, he doe ncc afcr a systematic 
analysis erf it He often equates it with customs and thinks that it rests on the 
authority of tradition. He does not appreciate that culture could involve reasons that 
are internal tn it. 

19 The French case is complicated by the facr thar since Christian pupils arc allowed ro 
wear the crucifix, Muslims girls cimplanted of discrimination, as discussed m 
Chapter 4. France could ban the crucifix as well, but dare noc do so lor fear of 
provoking public disorder and falling foul of human nghrs. It therefore argued that, 
unlike the crucifix, the hpab was ostentatious and h*J a proselytising dimension, and 
lubrrrtrd the principle irf latritf in a w r ay that the crucifix d>J not. Although this 
argument is rox as specious as its critics suggest, it cannot bear the we^hr France 
puts on ir 

20 In Germany the teacher is a Beanuer, a public servant representing the neutral and 
impartial stare aivJ expected to be above political, religious and other decisions. This 
is why i/he is required nor to go on strike, ro wear neutral dress, and so on. When 
Fexediti Ludm decided to wear a headscarf in tire school she was told not to. She 
toc4 the matter to the Federal Constitutional Court un the ground that she had a 
human right to practise her rchgion. Although the Court shared the general unease 
alxiut her actum, it ruled in her favour. There have been other such cases wive re 
exemptions from established pracnces were granted ro >: commodate the nght ro 
reltgwin. Several commentate** complained that human rights were being used ro 
change their culmre and that Germans were losing control over it 

Whde some commentators did not wish ti> change any established custom, otheis 
wanted rn draw* a line at practices they regarded as central rn their way erf life. The 
latter caies involve sinking a delicate bularvce between respiting hunun rights and 
upholding valuable cultural traditions. It is not obvious that hunun right* should 
automatically trump the Ijtter. Courts may feel legally ccmstrained to take that view, 
and then their decisions alienate a large majority aivJ lie* popular legitimacy, as 
happened m Germany. Such matter* may therefore be best settled politically 
Johannes Kandel, a keen adwxate of Christian Muslim dialogue, expressed this 
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view util when he asked Muslim argon iLstscns if they were nghr to use human rights 
to ‘push thnMgh their interprerat ir«i of Islam by means of the German Gwrts' and 
introduce practices deeply offensive to the majority at Germans. See his article in 
hint imJ Gosdbctaft, N't 2. Berlin: Fncsdnch Ebert Saftung. no daft See also 
Chapter 6 of diu book. 

Every liberal sooery contains a structural tension. It ii comminrd both to human 
rights and to particular cultural traditions. When interpreted in a certain manner or 
pressed beyund a certain point, human ngius might undermine the loner. 
Conversely, tf the cultural traJitsons woe ro set the limits of human rights, they 
would rmirculaie them. Much gix>d sense is required on the part of both the 
mi)c*ity and minority ro maintain their balance. 

21 Muslim self'cmsciousness in Europe began to emerge, and Mudims begun to define 
themselves as Muslims, in the mid 1970s in response to several national and interna 
ticaial fociccs. The children of first'generation immigrants were reaching their 
adolescence, and parents were worried about how to being them up. eruure cultural 
continuity. and oxintcr the avsimilaticcust thmst of the wider sixiety. They naturally 
turned tu religion. Not surprisingly the number of mosses, religious dosses, etc. 
ro»e dramatically, and a new religiously sclf conscanus youth emerged. 

Several mtematainal events also played an unpiirtanr pan. and gave the 
emerging religuxis telf-consciousness a new ectuenr and {rxm The Iranian 
Krvidutinn of 1979 created the possibility of an Islamic society and gave Muslims a 
sense c4 political Denver and cultural self'confidence. Ihe oil crisis and the Western 
dependence on oil gave them a sense of economic power. The Arab Israeli conflict, 
the Israeli invasion of Lebanon, the Muslim struggle against injustices and oppres- 
sum tn different parts of the world, etc., gave Muslims a common cause and 
sharpened the awareness of the L ( mnvili. 

22 It is striking that Islam in Europe became an important area of research from the 
1 *W0» inwards. The European Science Foundation sponsored a collaborative 
Europe-wide project in the mid l9bOs. Sweden convened a conference appropriately 
called Hhe New Islamic Presence in Europe* in 1986. Ir is against this background 
that the Rushdie affair in Britain and the headscarf affair in France burst on the 
scene in the same year. Btth involved ycung people, sometime* acting m ip position 
to their parents. Euxtpe h>J now discovered and begun ro fear id Muslims. 

23 In the United States a distinct Americanized brand of Islam is beginning to emerge 
bused on a clear separation between religious and secular marten, the mdivuhjals 
right to interpret the Qur'in. giving the lay governing hutit of masques final 
ourhmvy over the mum. etc. Some cccnmentatnrs even call it Presbyterian or 
Baptist Islam. See Yvonne Yazbock Haddad and Jane L Smith (eds), Miafcn 
Mmunties m chr Wat: Visible and /rumble. Walnut Crtek. CA: Alremanve Fr«s. 
2C02. pp. 128ff. Sec also John Espusuo and Frances Burgat (eds). Mcdeninong Islam. 
London: Hunt, 2003. 
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